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WHY 

ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION? 



within th« past fifty yein, the United States has / 
bacoim*i precfomiruntiy urban nation, both in thoughVan^i 
in physical characterTLarge and midc)ie*sized communities, 
mtny within complex urban regions, have- Evolved where 
over siventy per ceitt of this oountryfs population resides 
on one arnl one-half per ceKt of the nation's Tend surface. 
By eight out of ten Americans wilt probably live in 
an urban ^vironment. Consequently, the independent ^ 
rural*oriented living that once characterized- this country's 
sodil and political bantage is no longer a dominating 
• Influence in'ihe lives of most Americans. 

I n^rural surroundings, direct daily contact with th^basic 
4iatural resources was pr^>Aalent, especially within man's 
immedi^ate anvfronment. As man becanr^e prbgessively 
urbanized, his intimate assodation and interaction with 
natural resources diminished and, with it his awareness o^f 
his dependency on them. Yet, it is imperative that man, 
wherever he lives, comprehend that his welfare is dependent 
upon the "proper'' managen^ent and use of these resources. 

^Man should also have an awarenejss and understanding of 
his community ^ and its associated problems. Our 
communities are being plagued with problems such as: lack 
df comprehensive environmental planning; indiscriminate^ 
use o\ ' pesticides; community blight; air and wa^r 
pollution; traffic congestioa; and tik lack of institutional 
arrangements needed^ to' cope effectively with 
environmental problems. While these, problems are 
legitimate concerns of community governmental offijbials 
and planners, the responsibility for their solution r^sts/to a 
targe extent, with citizens. / 

To an increasing extent citizens are being asked to /make 
decisions' that affect (directly and indirectly) their 
environment. Specifically, Citizens make these decisK^ns as 
thay cast votes on community issues; as they elect 
representatives to policy-making bodies; as they difeetly act 
upon the environment it^alf^ Citizens can be effective in 
influencing sound policy in other ways. They ask 
InfdMhd questions, at the proper tlme,t7f the righ^ people. 
They can serve on advisory and policy-making committees. 
They can support sound legislation directed* at l^esolving 
environmental problems. To perform^ the^ tasks 
effectively, it is vital that the citizenry be knowjedgeabie 
concerning their biophysical environment and Associated 
problems, aware of how thev[can help solve these problems, 
and motivated to work toward effective solutions.] 

Most current programs in .o^nservation edu(|ation are ' 
oriented primarily td basic resources; thtfy do no^ focus on 
thd community environment and its assqciated problems,. 
Furthermore, few programs emphasize the rcte of the 
citizen in working, both individually and . cAltectively, 
toward the solution of problems that affect our < veil being. 



There is a vital *need for an educational approach^at ) 
effectively ^educates man regarding his relationshif)^^|il^^ , 
total environnwnt. »* * % ' ,f/ ? 

The Supreme Court. decision regardifig the oneHtttMB|^ 
one-vcrte concept, that has enabled the Jncreasin^ ufsi^^ 
majority to acquire greater powers In decision-making, • *^ 
makes it inrtperative that programs deve{pped for urb^ni^. * ' 
be designed with them jn nriind. It Is important to «i|iit'''v 
each individual, whether urbanite pr^ruralite, to obtain 
fuller understandlifg of the environment, problems t^^ft^f ' 
confront it, th» Interrelationship between the communtoy"*^ 
auid surrounding land, and opportunities for the lndividOaF*> 
to be effective in working toward the scli^tlon of ^ 
environmental problems. « ^ 

. This new approach, designed to reach citizens of ali- 
ages. It called"environnDcntal education." We define it In I 
this vvay« ^^'^ ' ' ' > 

Environmental education is aimed at producing 'tff^:"^ 
dtzenr/ that Is knowledgeable concerning the biophysical ' 
environment and its assodated prol>ients, aware of how 
help solve these problems, and motivated to work toward ; 
their solution. ^ ' 



The major objectives of environmental education are t 



help indijtriduals acquire: 



1. A clear understanding that man IS an inseparable part of 
.a system, consisting of man, culture, and the biophysicaF 
^^Ironment, and that man has the ability to alter tha^ 

interrelationships of this system. ' * 



The principal feature of the philosophy of 
environmental education is that man is an 
intregal part of a system from which he 
cannot be separat^ Specifically, this 
system consists of three components, man, 
; culture, and the biophysical environment. 
Culture, in this ' context, inoorpprates 
organizational strategies, technological 
processes, and' social arrartgements 
(political, legal, managerial, educational, 
etc.) through which man interacts with the^ 
biolHiysical environment. The biophysical 
environment designates both the natural 
and man*made components of the 
environment. 

The fundamental relationship betweeh the 
integral parts of the system is Vnan's 
interaction through culture on the 
biophysicah environment to produce or 
obtain the goods .and services that .he 
needs. 



Withia the system, man 'has the ability 
either to ftren^^hen, weaken^ or maintain 
/ the In, o?a ionshPps between the 
system's major components. The ultimate 
' goal of environmental education Is the 
development and maintenance of a high 
quality system In which maa interacts 
through .culture *on the biophysical, 
environment to advance human welfa^. 

2* A broad understanding of the biophysical environment, 
both natural and man«made, and Its role In contemporary 
sodaty. 



The ^existence of* aay civilization is 
dependent ppon man's use of natural 
resources. Resources are defmed as those 
parts of Xh9 biophysical environment 
which are' appraised by n>an as being 
Irnnedlately or potentfaUy /jseful to htm. 

A basic undemanding of natural resources^ 
ideally includes theif characteristics, * 
distribution, status, inta^rrelationships, and 
their present and potential uses. Natural 
resources serve man in many ways, 
"Whether In • a relatively undistrubed ^ 
condition or In the highly altered 
utilitarian forms of the man-made 
biophysical environment. A strong^ 
understanding bf how th^ resources are 
used requires khowledge of the social, ^ 
political, economic, technological 
processes, institutional arrangements^ and 
aesthetic considerations wh ich govern 
their utilization. 



A. 



The man-made component of the 
biophv(slcal environment results from 
nnan's use of natural resources. An 
Hinderstanding of this aspect Is also 
essential: it should .ideally include 
familiarity with urban and rural design, 
including transportation systenu, spatial 
patterns of developnient, and aesthetic 
qualities which have a, major Impact on the 
functioning of society. Fundamental to 
t hese understandings should be tfte 
realizitibn^ that the development of the 
man-made enviro/tment should strive for a^ 
high quality system which ^ improves 
human welfare in relation to the natural 
environment. 

The University of Michigan 
M)ool of Natural Resources 



3. A fundamental understanding of the blophyslcel 
environments! 'problems confronting .man, how these 
problems can lie solved, and the responsibility of citizens 
and government to work toward their solution. 



Biophysical f nvironqf>ental problems result from the 
interactions between man, culture anok ^ 
biophysical environment. Pollution, the inefficient 
utlfization and management of natural resources^ the 
indiscriminate use *f pesticides, urbSn blight, and 
transportation congestion are just a few biophysloel 
environmen^l problems. These problems, caused by 
a complex set 'of .biological, physical and social 
factors, affect the total^environmental system. 

Citizens need to understand how to work toward 
solutions of blo^ysical environmentai-' problems 
through laws, public policies, planning, resource 
management, research, technological developments, 
and institutional arrangements./ ^ 

Citizens should .realize that the responsibility for 
solutions tb these problems belongs to them and the 
governm'ents which represent them. 



4. Attitudes of concern fof the quality of the biophytieal 
environment which will motivate citizens to participate^ 
biophysical ehyirQnmental problem*solvii)g. 



T]>e word "attitude" used in this context impllH 
'more than simpIV the knowledge ojf^a'body of 
factual information. 

Instead, it implies a combination of factufl 
knowledge and motivating emotional concern which 
result \f\% tendency to act. Further, it is understood, 
that clusters of attitudes about sinrjlar environmental 
conditldns wilHnotivate individuals to express their 
attitudes. 

Therefore, for environnrwntal educaKon to achieve 
its greatest impact, it must: (1) provide factual 
information which will lead to an understanding of 
the total biophysical environment; (2) develop a 
concern for ehvir/ximentaf quality which wUI 
rpotivate* citizens to work toward solutions to 
biophysical environmental problems; and (^).inform 
citizentos to how they can play an effective role in 
achieving the goali derived from their attitudes. 



Used in the Higher Level Thinking Ability Coursfe -'N;W.E.R.L. - as tn 
interpretation from Educational Psychology , Crbnbach Harcourt Brace 5 i 
World 1963. ' < ■ ' ' • . 
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Thi«-chart stews the retention rate cf different, categories of learning, In 
small groups -discuss and answer the following questions. 

What does this cl^rt say abou| the retention^of learning? ^ 



^ Miat are the iiiplicatdons of this chart to the way we plans learning 
experiences? ' ' 
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SAPETY IN A N^CrURAL ESIVIROHMEinf 



Prior to going intd *;itudy jitms: , • . ^ 

1. Discuas fire prevention *K^tli group: . .T 

«• S^e smoking . Stop other activities; bteak astches; desT s«sll' 
r ' area jto mineral soil and grind cigarette butts and pipe beels^ ' 
into cold soil. 



erIq 



"b. Playfeg vith matches . Childr« younger than 12 are* especiallj 
baaardous vith matches. " 

c. Building cay^ fires or vamlng fires . Start fires in cleared 
araaa only* under safe weather conditions. Extln^ish fires by' 

water and. dirt with coals of the fitd^ u^til the mixture 
is^ cfid to the touch*. Use-^ extra «are in extinguishing charcoal. 

vehicles on roads or trails . Dry grasa or needles can, , 
ted by vehicle esdiausts. 




11 Know the location of the nearest telephone or RMger Statlod to 
^ report a firje or any etfergeney. Dse extreme care with fire In 
bu4»ldings - fire department not nearby. 

3. &ave at: least a shovel and water bucket available in case of fire; 
* know location of water^ ' > 



4. Other 



"^fety c< 



considerations 



a. Proper clothing, e.g., boots and coats. ^ 

b. First aid kit; if in snake country* snakebite kit. 
c; Matches 9 always in waterproof container, 
d^ Pocket knife. 

e. Extrp foo^ supply / > 

f. Itinerary of travel and hour of return.^ ^ # 

5s Emergencies . /' 

av If lost t keep calm - conserve your strength; sele^ct sheltered 
spot and prepare camp and firewood before dark. 

b. Avoid poison plants* insects* snakes* and wild animals. ^ 

c. Avoid climbing on cliffs or^ entering caves or old m^e shafts. 
1^ d^ tlgjitning storms. Dq ^ot sit, or stand under large treres^^or 



oa ridge tops 




aH introduction ,$p 

. INVESTIGATING YOUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 



* . • - , : ^ 




tlviog In an anvlrooffltnc beCottaa a little easier jlf w« understand ^ 
vhat*Mkes up that envifoniaftikt and how our actions affect it, Tha^j^ro* 
caaaes and tachnicpies contained in these lesson plans vlll ^ble. peoi>le 
to actively axaalne different c6i^nents of the environnent and help them' 
to understand* the rc^adonahips aaong these cooponents. 

The investigations encourage participants to obaerva ^halr aurroiAd- 
inga and to collect, record^, and interpret Uata. Facts aiid iigurca are 
collected as a means toward gaining a d^per understa nd i ng » not as an end 
in CheBselves. The quastiona 'aild diacussiont are designed to elicit i^d- 
mm response and involvement Irom the participants and to^ eXiaiAate ^ 
'lecturing anji "show- end- tell" activities. Each lesson pl'an proyidcs a 
framework within which fucceeding 'activities and discoasions btuild on what 
baa gona^fore, lesiding the participants tb an i^idar standing ol enviroi^ 
meatal relationship^.^^A^knowledge of thifesa relationships providea the 
baaia for better compnbienalon of environmental prohleaa and their 
posaible ^solutioba. ^ • 

f 

The various' processes and techniques can be used to investigate many 
aspects of the environment. However, some changef in specific activitiea 
■ay be necessary when applying these lefson plana in different location^ 
or situations. ** #. 

^ * " f 
Each lesson plan has six cooponenta: 

n * • * - 

1# Suggestions for ''setting the stags'*; . ^ 

2. Individual ^r group activities; ^ _ ^ 

3, Task cards for some* accrvitits; - , 
4« Charts and tables to' 'be used in oata interpretation; 
5. Suggested questions, discussions, and suipoaries: 
6ni A statemenT of anLicipatad behavioral outcomes^ 



^ The following activity* sequence patterns are eocaaples of those found 
in the lesson plans: 

^ ' . % * * * ' * " 

• \» Pre- investigation di^ussion-problea statement-data collection 
and reoording-interpnemt ion-post-activity diacussion-sunipiary-wapplications. 

2. Problem statement-data collac&ion ^nd tecordljag-interpretation- 
altarnative ^olutions^mplications-appli^ations. 

'3. Problem or situation statement- target ^roup identification- 
rale playing-irtterpretation-alifematiive solution^- impXi^cat ions- 
applications! * , * ' v 

* Discussion quAtions, as shown in >che lesson plans are dasighed for 
each person to cont'ribute to group's interpretation, tmderstanding and 
stnarization of the subject being investigated. Many of the activity 
sequences will 'encourage additional questions and discussion. 

s IT * 

The concluding discussion period is "bne of the .most important patts 
of each investigation. It is desj^gned to: ^ ^ 

Enable each participant. to develop her or his own thoughts re- 
gardlnrg the techniques experienced* and how ^these- may be applied. 

2^ I'rovide opportunities to discuss tHe implications -^o^ various 
■ana^menc practices on a pai^tlcuXar environment; 
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^ Impleaentlng An Investigation 



The le^ on plans are' self-explanatory. Uovever^ ther^ are soae 
aspects .of the overall pifocess vhlch neea to be esphAsized. 

Preparlng^f or an Investigation , W ^ 

^ , ' ^ - • 

1, Select the site and "dry-run" the JLnvestlgatipn on the i^te,' 

2, Plan and pace t^e sesslSn so that each .activity can be cone veil. 
y. Use the lesson plan as a guide, especially for the questioning 

and the discussion periods. Once the plan has becoi&e faalHar do not hesi- 
tate to revise It as necessary.' , 

4. If there will noT^e enougtr^lme t6 <ioTan entire investigation, 
decide in advance vhlch activities should be oinitt^.; Do not become trap- 
ped into moving 'bo quickly that the ^ data is provided the participants rather 
allowing then to' collect it. a ' . • 

3, f^Make syre that ther^ is enough, equipm^ft and that it is in working 
order. * ^ 

' Bg&lnnlgg-a< ; | Investigation ^ 



1. Set tne sta^ tor vn^ viij. happen during the sessiont Kefer to the 
introductory paragraph in ft«h i^sson, - ^ 

2. Before leaving ^r the study ^rea, have the participants discuss 
whAt effects the investigation Itself may haye on the environiqent ]uid possible 
hazards which piay be encountered. ^ 

3. Arrange for checking out ^nfi returning the equlpxnent* Usually 
it is b.est to. have one or more participants do this. I 



During, the InvestlRatibn 



J 



^ 1. Be sure to give clear directions. Do not be reluctant to read 
or write directions. Experience has shown'that ad llbbing instructions 
often changes and confuses th^ meaning. , * • / 

2. vXisten to what the participants say and accept all their contribution^. 
3: Re focus on the driglni^l 4|t^stion if 'the discussion goes of f on a 

tangent . . , — - * ~ ' 

4. Allow adequate time for the fin&l sunsaary and discussion. It ' ^ 

may take as much as one-half hour. This discusssion is' extrememiy important ^ 
because it concentrates on the application of what was learned during the 
investigation. ^ ' 

3. When appropriate, discuss -how the investigation can be used in 
classrooms or on schoolgrounds, and especially how environmental studies 
can b4^ in l^e grated into various isubject areas in the school curriculum. \ 

t ^ * Consider using the summary discussion as an evaluation tool. 

Finally \ ^ . ' , 

Constantly be alert for opportupities to expand , adapt »^ ^nfd ^Pf^^ove 
subsequent inv%s^^igation^. / « 

- \ ^' <' . . ' • • - . 

The ideas knd activities p-re^ented in these teaching materials will 
"cone to life" only as yoti try them, m9dify them, and improve then to fit 
.your own needs, style, and«situation-. 

f ^ All of these materials ai^e for pol^Mc use a^^hay be repto^uced 
%rithout prior perm^sion. 




The plans were de>^loped witV the ass is^ant^^Vf educators ,^ students, 
and 'resource-agency people. They have been successfully fifeld-te^te^ at ' 
environmental educatiorr workshops throughout the country* , 



A LESgON PLAN'fOR A P{?QCESS AND PROBLEM SOLVING APPROACH TO LEARNIN^ . 

In this^ session" we are concerned with teqmlque^ and processes o£ involving people 
in problem- solving activities, the success -of these, activities will be nieasuiied .by 
the -application of group interaction .and problem- solving ski/tl to the environmAjital 
ixivestigatibn tiiat we do later. \j : - ^ • ' ■ \ 

We are concerned, then, abotit how to transfer the process of , involving people in 
enHrontnental investigations. - ' * 

Since a lot of oiir work this we^k will be. working' in smaU groiq) problem- solving . . . 
s^sions, we want to' start by involving pwi in a rproblem- solving exercisi^. 

l'. SOLVING A PR0BLB4 THROUGH GROUP INTERACTION " ^ - * 

Q^stions and Discussion: « 

,. *Ask 'if anyone has played the "6 Bit^': probl^-^lving activity. If ,so., get them 
^ide and ajsk them to be observes. Tell fhem: as someone v*io has been tUTbugh 
the process observe \Aen<,grot5) btgins to work togeth«: and >/hy. 
1. ' Ffave audience arrange themselves in groi^ of . six, or have chairs grouped 

thaf way ahc^ of / time. C • 

f. Pass ousLthe "6 bits of infonnation'.' problem, one bit of information to each 

person (use problem on page 9) , . ' - • 
"3. Tell audience that th6re ^s a problem to solve, they can tell their group , 

what H. on their, paper but then*'inust not shoW it to others. 
i. As the problem- solving session progresses: . y" 

a. "^-S minutes into problem write on the board - Trust « 

b. 8-12 minutes into -problem write - Visual Display . 

c. 12-15 minutes into problem write - Matrix 

. d. Say- -"If the words above an^ the magic markers and easel paper just 
passed out to you can help your group solve the problem, please use 
- them."' 




Questions and Discussion (After all groups have^f inished) : . , 

1. ^What kept you from solving the problem to begin with? . v 

2. What helped you to solve the problem later? 

3. What were some characteristics of, this problem-solving exercise? (List 
comments from group and discuss.) 

*4.' Ask for oomnents fron any otfservers - v*at went on in the groups? When did 
the)Mtart working as a group? < * 
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The people \A)o developed tlie problem- solving exprcdse feel that it contains 
elments of involv^ent_ that mostiall groups go through; it also illustrates 
the way grbups wrk together on^coirtnon problems. ^ . - ^ *^ . 

They hypothesized that the fetiqwing things would take place during the 
pTObJL em- solving exercise: CWritJe each itefc on the boajrd/or have'a chart ^ 
made ap with each item list^O ! . 

a. TRUST (will 'develop) • Milst trust that- th^j;struct or gave you a ' 
* i solvable problem. ^ * ' , -'^ ^ - 

- • Must trust each other. - 

b. RITUALISTIC LISTBIXNG (vill t^e . place) / 

~ This is a kind of polite listening ; really without caTing too 
\ ^ " imch, because the data offered has no relevance^ at that tyne. 



c. REAL LISTENING (will take place). ' • * . ^ ^ ^ 

'^^ When statements, become metre meaningful... (i)ata means something) 
•When people interrupt and' say, "Say jthat againi" 

^XpESTION: llheri in your group did you change from ritualistic* - 4^' 
listening to real li^^ening? • 

IVhen real listening occurs, two things will change.: . / 

Vision - Participants will begin to vision the listening' 
^ by... really looking at other p^ople^ * 

. . .constiiicting a* visual^ Display (writing data in 

. . a coipnon place) ) ^ 

^ . ' . helps make inferences ^ - . 

don't have to fijstfen to everythijig ^ 
^ Space - ^ace factors will ckange ^ . ' 

' . people will^usually move closer together 
. people will sametimes change places, or move 

around the table. 
Noise - Noise level gdes up when groups start working together." 

Using this type of activity at the beginning of, a 'session, is important for these 
reasons. .We used it as\n ice breaker. .1 

a. ' The problem could not be/*solved without the contribution^ of each person *in - 

the group. " ' ^ ' ^ ' ' <^ 

b. People feel more committed to a 3essi6n if they cpnfribute by Saying something 
the earlier the better. ' ^ ' • |. \ 

c. It's easier to talk to* each other in a snail group than t<J'talk i» one 

- instructor in front of a large grcMp. * ' ' ^ ^ 

d. This exircise illustrates that each persorf in a brings information and ^ 
skills that can be used by the entire group to solve conmon problems* 3fl£ 
PIECES OF PAPER REPRESENTED THE INFORMATION AND SKILLS 'THAT EACH OF YOU BRDUQHr 
TO THE GROUP. , • • • 

^' ^ ' ' - ^ ' ' ' ' . 

We will be concerned in t^iis workshop with' providing ways for e^ch person to 
contribute ^knowledge, infbimation, and skills to 'tlM solving of conrabn problems. ' 
the content and activity itself are not always most important - what is important 
is the idea that you can -use different "techniques /to get' people talking' to each 
other and'' contributing as a group. ' ' (T^ 

NONE OF US IS AS^SMART AS ALL OF US. f>*lj"^inting this on the. bo^rd during" the* 
problem solving exercise.) ^ v; 



'II. OBSERVING.AM) CLASSIFYING TREE LEAVES 



Questions and Discussion 



if 



Let's- transfer, some of the problem solving approgches to another activfty. 
(Distribute 6 different tree specimens (a differenrone to each person in the 
group). Read instructions. ' ' 



•1. 
.2. 
3. 

4-. 



Look at your own leaf specimen for 1-2 minutes and look for it'.s 
obsdrvable characteristics. ' . , ' ». 

Now each person share what .they observe^ about the characteristics of 
their sapqile with other members of group. 

Each group put all of .the leaf specimens into 2 piles based on the ■ 
majQr likenesses and differences of their leaf characteristics. ^ Write 
down the criteria or reason ^^u used to do- it. 

A$'k each groiq) to tell the reasons used as you list on the board. Point 
out that some groups used different starting , point's. , » ; ' 



5, 



Your next task is for each groiJp to cpnstruct a dichotomous key. ' What 
does dichotOTious mean? (You iky want to' draw a 'samplfe k% on the ,>oara 
td illustrate) ^ ' 

(Give ejbh groiip ^ piece of pa^er and felt pen. Tell each 
grpupi to cbnttruct their kefy so'everyone can see^^it.) 



. TASK B Construct .a^icjK^tomous key using your own criteria or starting ^ 
Eoint j^or putting^ the sample? into 2npiles. i Divide each pile into 2 more 
piles of sanples based on. the*major likenesses^ and differences of their 
leaf characteristics. Continue dividing piles until- you only have one, 
specimen left in ea(^h pile. (This is one way 'to make a key - you may want 
to .use another way. ) ^ • . . ' ' 



/ 



CRITERIA - 



[TR] 



TREE SAMPLES 



CCRITJRIA KpR DIFFERENCES IN PILES) 



cnirrERiA 



CRITERIA 



CRITERIA 



CRITERIA " I CRITE RL|, 



© 

CRITERIA 



e.g. 



SAMPLES 



CRITERIA 



® 

CRITERIA 



© 1 

CRITERIA 
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CATl^JG ABOUT THE TREE SPECIMENS' • ^ 



>ASK C 



Now that you' have finished^your key, as a^grpupT , Select one ^sample and uging - 
*'V the vrords -in the^' Icey that describe that-.s'drfiple,> write a description of ^ it m • 



sentence form. 



(Print ' th±^, task on newsprint so eyeryDil^^ caft 5ee ) y 



Questions and Discussion. ^(After most or 'all have, f iniiRed cgfnstructing their 
' ^ key^) Adjust this section to fit needs and background ^f audience, 

- *^ \ • 

1. Have eaqh group read i^heir description; and have the othqr groups sel^t-\ 
and hold up the sample th6y think is being described; ^hive the members of 
the group that read their description. check the other ^grpups to see if J^hey 
selected 'the right sample or not.^ (Ycji may have to ask people to hurry so * 
as not to djrag out this part. It is important, though^ for each* group to' 
read their description,-) Ask.\each group hcfw well the other groups selected. , 
the right specimen. , * , " ^ * . 

2. After #1 say: ^ noticed that riot^ all "group* select^ the 'sample, beirig 
described and' that hot all ^gro ups started at the same poijit. ^f we^assume 

• " ^ ^ we have as many different ]^R.eties in this room as groups^ (each with our own 
way 'of- working as*a group /and each with our 6wn^ language t^^n k)w c3)uld 
we use this classification activity to * increase \9j1d' improve the commmication 
between Society? XCommi^ttee - common yocabulay, etc.) • • 

3. . J\liat ^else/can we do with/ this key now that We've bu^tr it? Discuss 'grgips « 

suggestion.' - eg:. - * . • ' ' 

a. Demorifetrate ability to use the key by adding a new tree sairple. See . 
if it fit? into yourJcey. Yes -^no - why. - ,\ ^ ' • , 

b. . Describe .the differerffie^between your key and another bne. (Oiange Keys 

with the group nfext to 'you. . See if you caninatch-iip the sairiples aivi 
thensr conjp«rre the 2 keys - yours 'and theirs.) - > , 

c. Take the key outside and use it to find trees where they are growing. 

* (This is security.' for teacher and student - the' stud^t builds a tool / 
and skill in thef classroom and gets to use that tool iid skill in- the 
outdoor classroom; the teacher doesn't need^to- taiow the 'names of trees 
to provide a 'meaningful learning experience .for^ the studen^.), 

4. Do you know, more about the specimens now than vrfien we started? We haven *t 
even talked about names of these trees yet. ' ffeipes may not he important to 
begin with. This classification problem allows- )is to:be.come familiar with 
observable characteristics of -the specimens. Now we are ready to use 

'another written or picture tree key .to associate our descripti-ons with" ^ 
others and to find* a name that society has labeled the tree» ' ^ ' 
(Use bSoks like Trees to Know in .Colorado and Vty6raing) 

* 5* How could we use this key to iinprove comniinicatioji between the groups? - ' 



IV.* DESCRIBING CURRiCULLW RElJ||ip><SHIP*klTH* TOREE PARTS 



TASK'q' • - . : ' ; ' ' 

.Describe otber parts of .trees . we can Classify, list currlcular 
areas, In. wh'ich that part of tjie tree could be used, and describe 
In What ways.. ' ^ . 

A . . • ■ - ■ • . 

PART OF TREE - . jCURRICULAR ^£A USED '-:» 



r OF TREE - . j CURRrcULAR AftEA USED 

' (art, JteCT, s:5. , Sc. ^ etc.) 




eg. Bark ■ art • - Construct moslac. 

' ' . ^ ■ ■ • . . . • Classify differen 

\ J , , textures, compare 

■ ; ' texture; patterns 

. ^ ' arid deslgnsvor 

^ . ' - different Mnds a 

. bark 

(This Is an fmpprtant task for edufcators. Could be modified, <rer- 
balked, or elimlYiated depending on time constraints. ) . . 

'We can use classification as a process to learning— sorting or 
grouplng-^no matter wba^ our occupation and In oi/r everyday lives. 

m ^ - « ^ 



1 



X 



• ^(^estions and-Di-scussion * * - \ 

'l; *^feny people feel tl^t classifying is strictly^ a science process, ancP^ can't 
♦ or shouldn't be used in other subjects. We have just disproved that tKpory 

* ' .« by shjv,ing we use the processes continuously in-order' to- learn more about 
" * • things. ♦ ' ' ^ ^ 

2. 'What other things in the environment can we class^? (eg. shoes, people, 
rocks, communities, aniKials, ej;cO> • * 

. Vl DESCRIBllR VALUES AND PROCESSES ^ ' * * 

r.^^escribe. the^lu^s of classiifying "things in the environmeftt, 

: 



' . TASK E (lO.Hiihutes) - ^ ^ ' . ' : .. 

1.' Desoribe the values- of classif^iiig ^things in the 'environment . Work by 
yourself- or in pairs. 



2, Give an examp lev of using classifying asla tool in environmental 'management/ 



V 
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/ 



What^^ are^some values you've come up with? 



•(Exajt5)les: Because of group interaction .you ^of ten look at things in a different 
way.' It siinplifies our' info nnatidn gathering; facilitates retention of ^jowledge; 
useful for previous history or, future predictions; we each looked at it liiom.our - 
• own fre^e of reference.) ' . ' 



2. Mark the process we used 1n this activity and give an 
■ example of how they ^ere use.> 



• / 



TASK F (15 minutes) 



T 



Mark the processes used In this activity and-glve'an example of 
how* they were u^ed. '{Discuss In small group or large group.) 



Process , 

observing 

classifying 

measuring 

predicting 

Inferring 

conmunl bating* 



formulating hypothesis 
experimenting 
interpreting data 



>^ tMiiriO0» tjfiilnQ, tMtln0». 



ObsfWfto Using all of ttM 

C/«w/MffO tdtfrtlfyli^ obftcts or idMS and ctaslfylrH^ 
Into groups seeortfin^ to sHnilarHias and d U f a rsn css , Students 
' ii««meoufa(^lotnvsnttholrownsystdlns» 

MMurifig Using both standard units of m«asurtmsnts or In- 
vsnt^fd units* studants shotild havs axptrlsnca in maasuring 

QMntitlas (langth, wtlght. voluma. tkna. tampamturo, stc) 

. * 
FrBdlcHft^ Many studants guasa wfttt tmi% tfmeulty. Pradio* 
4ion. how«var»^ raquiraa a highar laval of thinking. Pradlctlona 
' srp liso basad on soms known dats or avManca. SImpla 
graphf and chaita aia halpful for studants to uaa aa a baala 
for pradletlon« 

MfjMng Tha abtttty to kilar fa baalc to tha formulatioA ol 
hypofhasaa. Stodants can laam to infar whan thay ^ dlatiiH 
gulah b atw aan ,sn obsarvstton Hsall and an kilaranca atom 
an obaarvalfonL \ 

Cam m i/nte a fNr and pracisa comnNmleallon la sfaiMi* 

hai ^ sdianca. inm should ba many opportunHlas ^ com* 
munlcato orally, with graphai wHh plcttuas, and, whan abia, bi 

iiinii Wrmngs^ ■ - - 

Othai^ocaaiai ara mors complax and^ra lipandant on tho 
iOfagoing procossss. 
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v. 



Example of How Used 



2jr22222l 
ptaTWany ^ 



Aniwrs to htany ktqulHas ara skm 

may ba snawarad by asking sn authority 
or by rslarring to tha prapar book or rafarsnea matorial. An- 
swars to othar InquWas raiiulra^ much furthorJ^nitkiy. Tho 
studantMtetal ganatal obaarvaltona and fnfo#sl manipula- 
ttons ffSfmM kv an attompC to ki^^astlgata furthar or to ax* 
partmwit A hypothasia basad on his prollnHnary axportanea 
«id Ms bilafancaa imaaaasary to aatobiish tha difaetton of 
hia aflbfk F ogmii la ll ng kitoWgai^ hy^^hasaa takaa pracHca. 

ExwtrkffnHn^ &^Mmantkig. as opposad to varffying, ktdl- 
iE^TquSn for an undaritandtog of^ unearUin phanbm* 
anoa or an anawor to an imspW«d problafn. Tha orgsnixatlon 
of thia task Is usually complax and takas forma. Ona im^ 
portant aspaet of such actMty la ths sotting up of comrols with 
which sjipjilniantsl ^aaulls may <l>a comparad; 

Oafi Tfmugh obaarvatlon and maasuramanl. 



aluddhta wM ^aHaci data. Can thay organlxa and 
eiaaa findings? Trua kiquky may bagki wHh thaoiy, obsofva- 
ttana, or ax p arfma nto i dalB.M thk logicai hvastlgator ahaays 
goaa **lui ctida" ragardlsaa of hIa startkig poktt 



. Itiought 



QbaanmflQni 



axparimantaf 
data - 



This Hal waa takan from "^Soioncs to Oragon Schools,** Crt- 
gon 8Ma Daparb^aftt of Cduealla0« and waa adaptad from 
davakypad Hy tha Amarlean AsaodaHon tor tha.Ad* 
ol Sdanco far lha ptafaet AAAS Commlssldn oo 



. 3. ,What were some processes of groMP Tnteractlon*^ used In this 
activity? . - 

• 4. Give an example^ of how you could adapt^thls a.ctlvity amd use 1t^^ 
in teaching sitOatlon. ' ' • . 

Summary Questions 

1. What did we f1nd> out A<5out problem solving techniques in thts 
^ sesjsion? • . ^ ' 

2. How can we summarize our discussions and investigations? 



r 



TAS.Kifi ( ' y " 

How did yo^u feel about. our^sessfon today? ^ • ^ 




BEHAVIORAL OUTCOME IN KNOWLI 

As a result of these^activifiSi .ybii^ouJd b6 able to: 

1. Identify at. least six^factbrs that take place within a group to 
' make it work more effectively together. 

2. Identify and describe t-en^ processes and their use in environmental 
data-col \|ct^jng, inteTpreta^n, and problen-solving. 

BEHAVIORAL OUTCOME FBELINGS^ AWARENESS/' VALUES, AND^CTJONS ' 

1, Describe the values of classifying things in the environment. 
; 2. Describe the values, and give, examples,' of using classirying * 
as a to5l in enviro(inentaVmanagement^ 

Equipment nebded: ' ' . • 

Blackboard and chalkxor easel r newsprint and magic marker ^ 
6 bits of information problem sheets cut up v. , 

Tree leaf samples in sets of six for ^^^number of groups 

<^ 

This lesson was written in 1972^ by Char *nci Ernie McDonald f^or use in 
workshops. It is suggested- that people using it change or adapt it to fit 
their own situation. ' ^ — ^ 

(Revised in 1973P > ^ ' ; / 

1. In y/hat ways were the 6 bits and the classification activitfes 
alike? ^ . - . . , ' 

•'|h'2. Give announcements for breakfast time and the n^xt days 
'activities. 

Conclusion: The things, we We done tonight (group-proJ>Ten solving and 
processes) are typical of the processes, that we, wilV use during the rest 
of the week. Even though we will be investigating one environment, the 
same skills and proce$sesNare transferable to any environment. 



They are now «ed 1n prlbl em-solving situations in our cities. In 
fact, one of our sessfoiis Includes planning for ai} urban Investigation. 

. These types of skills and techniques can assist us in setting 'upA 

problem-solving e;<per1erjces for people to l^arn more about their role - 
' In the management of their environment.* , - 




^ 4 ' ' o 

'it 

/ 
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6 BITS OF INK»MATIGN PROBLEM 
by Dr'. Miciael Gianmatteo 



Although- you nay t^ll your groqp what is on , 
this slip, you nay not pass it around for 
othiira to read. 



B22. 



J 



Although you nay tell your groiqj'what is on 
this slip» you nay not pass it around for 
others to read. I 



? *Infotttatioa; , 

The Dinosaurs lad Tom for a teacher during the 
» tMxd period* , « ' . 

Dick and Belinda did W}t get along well andi so 
^ they ;did noli) wtk together. 

During .the first period the .^eanr Leader taught 
. the group that Harty liked best. 



InfoCTnation : 

"^All teachers taught at^^the/^im tine and » 
exchanged groups ax .the end of each period. 

Each teacher liked a different groOp/best. 
During the second pericpd each teacher t^^t 
the group he liked best. 

|V Eftch teacher t^ht evQsry group ^ing one of 
the first four periods of the d^y. ' 



'lIQ^Skxq^ you nay tell ycHir group what is ori 
tfaisi sl^, you nay not pass it around for 
others to read.. ^ 



Although you nay toll your groiip ^t is on 
this ilip> you. nay not pass it. around for 
others to read. 



Infennatioi^ 

ne Freznel Elementary School Intermediate 
.Unit had two teacher's aides , four teacl^ers^ 
and four instmctional groups of students. 

Each instnjctidiflft ^group^ had chosen ^ oim 
n ^eade] 



Sybil was the lean 
Unit. 



ier for tjie Internediate 



Infonqation : / 

Your Jrou^f nicnbers h^ve all the infomation 
needed to find the answer to the following • 
question'. Only one an^^ is corrects You 
„ can prove it.*/ 

^ . IH 'IMVT SEQUEiO DID WE APES HAVE THE 
VARIOUS TEACHBS DURING TKB FIRST PDUR ^ 
PHIICDS? 

Sci^e of infomation your grocp has is • 
irrelevant and will not help solve the problen. 



* Although yqu.nay tell your group what is on 
this slip, you nay not pass it s^txind for 
others to read. 



Although you nay tell your group what is on 
tills slip, you nay not pass it around for 
others to rwd. • 



tefernation ! 

Belinda and Ralph disagreed about how it 
would be best to handle th^ Bonberk >'ho 
(always had trouble settling down toN^k 

Dick pr^S/fnd to work with ,tl^ Champ 
all other S^^'Oups^. 

Althoughlthe T^ Leader had been at Frd 
School* 'for five years, thi^ wets a shorter 
period of tine than for the other* tean nenbers. 




Lifomatioft t 

'The Tean L^er taught the Dinosaurs the 
second period. 

Harry worked with the Bombers in the third 
period. 

« 

Sybil had 1>een at Freznel School a shorter 
period of tine than any of the other teachers 
ia the Internediate Unit. 



6 Bits of Information Problem Solving. Extension 
• Dr. Mike Giamnatteo ^ 



Mthov^ you nay tell your gcdjp tlfcHt is on 
, tlds slip, you nay not pass it aroqbd for 
^ othsrs to read. ' i 



Although you my tell ytur group v^t is on 
this slip, you may not pass' it around for 
others to riad. . ' ^ 



Inf u ima tion ; 



All teachers tiaxght at the same time^ and 
exchange4 groiqps at the end;of each pisriod. 

Each toicher liked a'different groqp best: 
Each teacher, taught the group he liked best 
* during the fourth period. 



Carl vas the Team Leader for the 



> ^ ^Intexiiiediate unit. 



Information; 

Ttm Team Leader taught the Buckaroos during 
the £lrst^i*i. ^ ; 

HbrUng out' a schedule was dpficull^ because 
Carl and Oottie wioited £dNara to wrk with 
them during the skne period* 

EdNard ai^ Frieda could narer agree on which 
group was easiest to handle. / 



»l3 



Alt^Qjogh you may, tell your groi^ what is on 
this slip, you nay not pass it around for . 
others to read. 



Although you may tell yotn: group vdiat is on 
this slipf you may not pass it around for 
otiiers to read.' 



InfbiTOtion: 

Your group members have all the information 
needed to find the answer ,to the following 
question. Only one answer is correct. 

IN^«^TSEqoE^^^bIDIXJTTIE.TEAffi , 

^ THE VARIOUS USTOXipimL (3WJPS?' 

Some of the information your group has is 
'irrelevant and will not help salYe''the 
problem. 



^nfomation ; ^ / 

Dottie taffght fhe Freewheelers^lliring the^ 
second period. 

The Jets had three more members than the Aces. 



Ite Jets had 
, third period. 



s for a teacher during their 



C 



Although you may tell your :sroup what is on . 
this slip, you nay not pasi at arbuxi for 
others to read. 



Altiiough you may tell your groupi^^t is on 
thirf^ip, ydu may not pass i^,around for 
,otWs te ftead. 



Information : 

Each teacher taught every gmrp ditring, one 
of the first' four periods .of the day. 



During the fj^rst pepK^ Agnes taught the 
Aces. ... 

"Of all' the groups. Bob liked best to work 
With the Aces. 



Inforaation : \ ' * 

*The Howell Elementary^ School Intentediate 
Unit had four teachers^ two teacher's aides, 
and four^instxiictional' groups of students. 

Each i^tructidtial group had^ chosen its own 



i 



SSFINDIG IKS gR03LZM ' 

What TDtoblem dr* issue is involved? 



What are soa^factors that ccr.tribute to the problem or issue? 
What do you vast to fir.d out aboiJt this .problem ^and/or its factors'! 



4 



What kir.d of data neeis ^o be collected? 



Which places axe available for data collect inglii 



WTiat methods aad ruateriais are available for collecting this data? ^ 
observa'tiori, testing 'equipmeat for biophysical data, past records, 



^visual 
etc!) ' 



Which iethods and iraterials vogild be^jiost appropriate for your irr/estigataoci 



How can this data be' recorded in a^ manner that vill'provide for sighifkcint 

interpretations? (tables, charts, graphs, written observations, pagsJ 
X sketches, «ic.) ^ * , '.111 



EKLC 



What additional inforaation may be needed to help int^rpr^t the MtaMJu . 
collect? ^ ' ' ^ , / . 11/ 



Investigating Your Envh-onment Series 
U. S. Forest Senrice . 
Denver, Colerado' 
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Coftstrict a data rccqrdins instr^'sent* xn the space belov: 



V 



DATA irrrERPPSTi:^ • . . . 



* yhat dees the, collected data tell you about the ifroblem or issue inyolved? 

What ccrpariscJr.s*, ccTitrasts, or- cause-aad-ef feet relatioriGhips can 
'inferred froi the collected data?-' ' , 

* What /Dig. ideas are suggested by* the interpretation of thds data? 



What irn)lication5 do these ^ig ideas hav^^o erMronrental management 

lich parts of the' investigation c^n be e^^pilored aore fully by Norther 
I data co;.lec€ing?. ^ ^ ' ^ • ^ 

\' 

It f^irther data needs to be collected? (vher5? how often? time^f year?) 

■ ■■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ' 

W]"uit rJ-ht "be' significant about cc^llectin^ the a^dditional information? 



■ i 
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FACTOR row IT CONTRIOJTES ALTE3^NATIVE3 TO ITS PRESENT CONDITION DESCRIBE HOW THE CHAMGE 

' TO THE PROBLEM Select one or nvore alternatives below W;LL EFFECl* llfE ' PROBLEM . 

and describe howi the factor might be . j ' ' 

changed ^ ^ ' 

\ y ^ ( Elimination Modification Substitution ) 

\ . ■ . ■- '■ ., ■ • i .. 



\ 



L 



Which alternative or combination of alternatives might bring about an iraprov<0!nent or solution of the problem? 
Givl reasons for your choices. ' , 



ACTION PLANNING FOR PROBLEM SOLUTION 



SUGGESTED- 

ALTERNATIVE 

SOLUTION 



a^PE ACTION NECESSARY^ 
TO ALTER CONDITION 
Technological 
Social . 
Political 



. CHANGE AGENTS 

Individual 
. Groip 
> Governmental 



IMPLbiMENa'ATIOH 
STEPS 'ro PROBLm 
SOLUTION — 



KVALIIATION^ 
MKJ'lIOJ)S 



Summary questions: 

1. What did you find out? 



2, How will the selected solutions contjribute to the improvemfent of the eavironme^nt? 



• 3. V/hat can we say, in general, about environmental manageraent:? 



A LESSON .PLAN FOR COMPARING ENVIROhMENTS 



'It is exciting and iinporStlnt to make*a conparison between;. two enVironmOTts, This 
c4n provide an^ opportunity^ for a group to explore the factors that allow for 
differences and likenesses in^t least two parts of our total environment, * . 

... ^ A ' 

After an in-depth, study o£ two different environments, luve small groups 

do TASK- A. ' . « - , ' 

0*5te: ,An in-depth study of a Forest Enviroranent might, include the., 
investigation or Land Use Plann.ing, Measuring Some Water Quality Criteria, ' 
Investigating a Forest Environment^ and Environmental Habitats. An 
in-depth study of an Urban Eivironment might include -the investigations, of 
Land Use Planning, Water Quality Criteria, and 'Urban Investigation,) Htt 
might even be between two different ecosyst«ns such as a forest and a meadow. , 



•I 



TA3K A:' (15 minutes) Work in small groups,* 

Analyze the da.ta collected for each environnteht arid do the following: 

1, List some things you found out about environment* 



2. List some things you found out about 



environment. 



Questions and discussion: • 

1. List and grotq^ items on board. 
. 2. Which -things are similar in each environment:? 



ERIC 



'investigating your ^vironment Series 
U, S, Forest Service 
* Denver, Colorado . 
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■?ASK B: (15. minutes) . Small groups. ■ . _ 

List at least fcair^ basic functions o£ each environment. 

^ environment , > environment 

' » — ' . — z ' ^^"^ — 

1. \ * ' 0 s ^ ' ! ^ 

2. 

r 

3. • 



4. 



lASK cr ^ (IS miftutes) Shiall groims. ' 
List three factors that affect the quality pf the two environments. 



environment . environment 



1. . ' . A. 

2. ' • ■ 2. 

3. . * A 3; 



Questions and Discussion: ^ 

1. Diijuss the results of TASK B-C y^ith the group and list dh board next to 
Tj^STA results. . . ^ - 

2. in what-v^y Cif any) will the environments liave an affect on each other? • 
,3. Based on yoifr investigations, what are s^ome general factors that apply 

to both enviroranents. # ' * " ^ • 

4. What; reasons can yovi suggest for the similarities and differences between 
' these -factors? ■ ' . 

5. Summarize the unique. contribution of each area to the society, ^ 
6.. Vhy are the items in TASlf A, B, AND C iirportant to <he way we manage 

^ ^» environpients? ' * " " * ^ 

— \ ^ ' \ ~ ^ " ~ ^ 



TASK D: (15 minutes) 9nall groups. ^ ' 
List at least fouriff the most obvious problems of ^e two- environments, i 
• ' , ' . ^ * * environment . envirorawent 



1, 

2. 
3. 

K 
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TASK E: (20 miiuites) 



List at^leaH four^guideliijes that you would use in planning for future land 
uses i§, ^th environmerfts. 

* Ik • 

1. ^ ^ . . environment 



2. , • environment 



4 



TASKF:^ 




* 

What can we say about Environments? 








i - 





BEHAVIORAL OUTCONES IN KNOWLEDGE 

Identify four basic functions about each emrironment^ ^ y 
* , Describe three ways in' which the enviraiwients are interrelated. 

.Jlj^enfffy three factors common to Tx)th environments. ^ 
-^scribe three similarities and differences between each environment. 

BEHAVIORAL OtTCQNES IN ATTITUDES, AWARENESS^ VALUES AND ACTION ^ 
^ fr" . ^ 

Describe at least two ujiique contributions that each environment makes to society. 
I4entify at least three guidelines that you would use in planning for management ' 

of the environments. 
Describe how you feel about man{s use of each enviromi^rlt . 
Describe your recommendations , for 'the future management of the 'area. 

This ^lesson plants developed for usfe in* teacher workshops by: . . 
Ernie and ,Char McDonald ' * 

' The lesion •pl^ was revised in November 1971/ .It^s §uggested by^^fc»writers that 
continuous revision take place by people who use the ideas. 



a lesson plan for 



SOME 'WATER INVESTIGATIONS 



' Set the stage for this investirgateion by revi^ying quickly what will take place 
in the allStted time. For example: In thj./ investigation we will develop 

' som^ skills in collecting, and interpreting data about the water environment. 
We will*' then, apply that data in discussing tjie role of water in the environment 
and our society. ' • , 

I. OBSERVING THE WATER ENVIRONMENT -~ ' ' 

.Mstrlbute: TASK A ' -^^^ 

As you approach the water you record* your observations on TASK A, (10 minutes) 



rou cpproAch ch« vattr, ebitrv* wd ttard j9^t obMrraeioni . 





















fttr 












— ^ 






mAmr ,X - ' ! 





9»i 



II, 



Question & Discussion: ^ ' . 

!• "Wh^t are soiae things you noticed as you approached the water 

OBSERVING AND COLLECTING AQtJATIC LIEJl 
Questions and Dl^scussion: ^ * , 

1. *"What do you notice ^about the wateer environment?" 

2. "What are soiae factors that affect the ^ lives pf animals in 

water?" ' * ' ^ ' 

3. **Where would you eipect to find animals in- a water environ- 

ment?" ^ . ' ^ ' - . 

4. *"What are sen^ guidelines that we need to consider in collect;-*' 
, ing' aquatic life so our investigation will cause the least , 

impact 'cm *t|ie environment?'^' . ' * ^ 

5. "Us^g , collecting equipment (screens. Jelly ciips, etc J, 

collect as many types of aquatic ^nipals. as poss4.ble. ^uf ^ ; 
them in the white plaa^ for observation by t^ie gtoup. (Keep - . 
the pans im^a cool pla.ce.)" ^ ' 



^Discussion Skills 



Accepting 
Supporting . 
Encouraging ^ 
Tiiae to thidk' 



Accepting 
Foc'using 
Clarifying 
Extending 
Time to think 
'Rfefocusing 



- o 

EMC , 



' Investigating Your "Environipent Se 
U.S. Forest Service ' 

' Denver,. Colotado 1975 
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rie^ 




TIT. 



IV 



TDEOTIFYINO AND RF.CnRniNO •A'^UATIC ANTMAES - _ " . ' 

1. "Distribute B aiid pond books. Have group identify as mlfny aquatic 

insects as possible using the pond .life books and aquatic. I4fe drawings- 
on back of tASK B.'" ; , . 



i^^ 1 z \ 

TASK B: Work by yourwlf or to groupi v ^ 
Oijlas U« "Cai4ii fcturt Cui4t Fond Ltft" booU or alfdUr £UU »4iiu«K or- tttacbo^ 
Aieeur* ktfs. itnorallV IdtntHy ch«. •p«elteot ymi (ooaa. --i 


tUt or ikcceh th« inlaali yoo fouod b,«^* Utum SQinAls to 


va(cr 4S soon 


AS 


De«€ripCloa of vfatrt found 

i 


Typt (oAM or skoteb) 


Ho. 


Kaao 


* * 

























Questions and Discussion: • 

1. "What animals did you find?" "You might compile a group list, 
(preferably on' a chast) . Each person could- record his own 

list. ' , K 

2. "Where did you find- most of the specimens? 

3. "What other life would you" expect to find in this stream. 

4. "«Jhat are some things we< could do with this list of animals? 
PREDICTING WATER CHARACTERISTICS FROM AQUATIC ANIMALS FOUND 

Distribute TASK C Cards. ' Based on aquatic animals you foundy and the 
tables in TASK C. predict the temperature. pH and O2 count. .(10 minutes). 



Focusin'g 
<:iLarifyi^ig 
Extending ' 
Time to' think 
'Refocusing 



iv< ?OT*#ft«iir« will 

, tS« >t "rtll . 



] — 



^ ^^^^ 



tocjrcfis I 9 

Me* lM*«t* 
U<t. crs^U^ 
ftwU«, *\m; •Mf«l» 
Ur|«tt ••r!#TT mt 



.9 



TT"* 



tatTlyf — 

SMVuiW. CT-tl#^ «-U-fc*U» <«*<»»<if. tr^iT. -»riT • ff' *•* 



D. 0. Lm >trri * **• 
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^.e^ fUf lltf. Mf.» fl»h 4i«*aa*<. KJtf 
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t#>^ lift, tl*** 
IftAit, $tBf»#nir, 










- ^ 30 . . . ^ 



. ^ MEASURING AND RF.CQRDINO WATER CHARACTERISTICS TO TEST OUT PREDICTIONS. 

' One wav to test out the predictions is to use this (Hach Water (02pH) Testing ^ 
Kit or equiv^lent)^ Open kit. The instructions are inside lid. There are 
* lots of jobs to begone in testing .'(Clipping, squirting, swirling, dippirtg, 
counting, reading, etc.) so make suye everyone in Che group has. a job to do/| 

Pass- oi^^t TASK D - Have fttoup transfer their ^predictions ^vom TASK C to ^ 
^ TASK D and then record the tfst measurements beside the prediction for 

comparison. ^ ; . , * ' <j 

Work in groups of 4-5 people each. Eac)i group take a. kit. Spread out along 
, "the edge' of the water. 



NOTE: Do not demonstrate the i^e o5 the kit. Let the participants read 
the' instrilctiofis and learn to*use the kit as they collect the^ata^ You 
should check among ;he groups as .they work -rod make sure they use the right 
bottles, chemicals, et-c* ^ ^ ^ 



(See back of TASK D, page 12 
for analyzing tables.) 



uestions and discussion; 



TASK 9l Utrk U •! ^% >M«1«< 

Nua mi KnjtTosi or roca ouur orrs on^vxs ti -sn rmors. 

Imm4 turn Aict ^Uvi ' . * . 



Ml. .eel J 






' 9* 


(ae/Uuv) 








Tfff 

















































I^Ua ukU What «M 7*« aWwC 



3^ f»««rr«ti«i 

Mctftsu mi baw fjc I C9«ii lAe«*v»Mc IrM T«t C, U fc. 

TrM«»4r«««r lAkj* wt4 »«^4 Mt4C* >• rMapi/ «#cjr«U«4 if T^JIo* af a M«lt« 

lM|»r W ••rti. U Ij •7frt«lMUi7 I l*ch*a la 4t««ur, mUc«4 »Mt» i«4 4l4r»i 
!■ <ic«fa«it«« <ft.4ra4ri. fcrr fUU* a«iich« f^\t^t»% MIm cL« ^.m •! Mick 
•oa 41ak iiiaf»«»rs. V * 

U«*>'*« "tk uta tM Mf^f *cU If M i^^t k. MM.MC. «Ah 

tt«Ak^tiM af cw Mtar U U« 41ak f«e»r4 . ^ 
U« af 4M S«S4ftl «iM «n4 L**la 



r 




l«far«#cla» u uftla c 4««<rlka wttac r«« ttlak U k*«;MU| U tM MCar mm 



**How did the test results compare to the predictions?" 

"Under what conditions might we expect to get dif*f erent results than we 

did^today?" , ' ^ 

"What can we say about the quality of the water in this stream so far?" 
"What else' would we^ taeed to"' know to decide whether or not to drink this 

water?** (Coloform bacteria count) 



Clarifying 

Extending 

Lifting 

Time to thi.:k 

Refocuslng 



VI. MEASURIMC J^ATER VOLUMES FOR STREAM OR • FOOT 



A. Stream Measurements A - , . 

Ouestions and* DiscuXion: . * ' 

1. "How -manv people do you think could live off 
stream?" (donestic water use only) 



^ water in this 



"Uliat mea^ur^ment.^ do we need to know 141 order Ctf^determine^^ 
the amount of^ water ip this stream?" Discuss ^how to tnake diff 



Ajcc^pting • 
Encourag ift? 



erent 



measurement . 



Fass out TASK >CaT:d E. . Fon^streai^ - Havjfe group do together (15 minutes) 



y99 tU4 « 100' McclM. ««■ lS' 9f M'. TkrvW t tCU^ (5 *t t tactM* L«^> la 

eta wwr eta «»»«ctM« utkAC. Ucirtf eta Mk«r •( *Mc««4t It Mta< c« 

<Utuc« »y ita msl ^mm^i ti iMk ita7«iick w^Imc Wowm eta 9%Ak»», V» Uta 
thr«A 4Cta tv«rt|t iIm, 
%m n aw r— BC l» ^» * ft 



^4 «MMr« 



«c IfiO ft • 
•t 100 (c 



4} 



I»ul 



ft. 



r 



ftrtM •! } yUcst w^tiTu iM l^(**c <rM. Mr(i« tto c*ul 3 C* |<t tta 
«v«T«|t vUrh «( ciM ■irua. 

rtrtc MM Mwac, c 

^••t • > • 



«• rial eta «T«rac« ^*piii «/ r«vr t«ccu« •( IM Kmw<i cm 4«ftk if ita »remm^ 

ia I yUcM •rtmtm <h* ^t»m U t ftril^u IIm. ttrua tta t»t«l kf ^ %£ ft IM 

ri/tc utfwr«B«ac ^ t—t* 

Tkkr4 m^autmmt t»*t. 

J0t*l f— I • * • ^ 

BTIt Tta raaM« rmt tt*M i i««tvlM«l> tHn 4lrU* *f i 1« Cl'cita l#t* 

iccMai tta vMlla*' «rM« •( iim atttm. Ti cm M «r*UiM4 kT ciw (•ll«viA< 
•f ^4r*vt«4 tf • Ut*»9 cr*4»-*«citM. 1( ^atcl u } flae** 1< t(lS') a}'), 

(tatal 20'} (ta4 a« ««*r«|a kr «t;t4lnc 3 30' « ) • * 2/1*. taw iMk •! tft* mm 
•r tmt»t» 4«rck (3) vliUk U )'. TtM c*cU •< 4«»lta •mi 4UW« W :o* < i • $*, 
tM Mrraci «««r*|i i^ftm. ^ , ^ ^tf ««rf«c« 



ft. (swrM* 4*fC^) 




4* rial tta f«4tc./««l *»t«r f««*M4> RMldylr ita •vcffif* vUlk. «v«r«|« 4«rck« 
••4 ita BMUhtr •( tM'tlM ■clcy^iMC«4 »Mk m(»*4. 4 

^fl. X tt. X • V - » 



i»«t»t« * 
rtiu 



ClawlaC mc«*4 



VTIt i c»*U r»*t •( ««r«r !■ eta MC«r ia f^tmuimt I tmt wUa, 1 f«*t kt|k aad 

ta at/tr it rta4 mtt how a^tr M^l* c^U U«« (tM tta wear 'ia tkia ivrmm, caaflita 
fjM fallavla4 calcaUcUaa. 

X • ' ■ 

C«il«a« ia 1 c«. eaUaaa af mc«t 
ft. af vacK Ht taaaa^ |^ 



Oi. ft* ^ ^««. 
sutUa V«r imtw^* la alawt^ UI'Im a( wcaf 



C«Ua.aa< ■ 
aatat f«t aU. 



•WO Cat*. 



ta. ataiilM UtAl lallMa AaaaaC a# wacif t«rai lia. ycaill 
a 4«y «itat f« *«T ^ Mr«^ •••« ••^^ 

ir ^ 4a7 aattr ia 

tUa atrta 



ana awMa ^aat a».a tta.! gilfSa* af «*far 1 4«T Ma* •••• tkli 4a^ 
a»t r«fl*<t McH MtvaM «'jr« afMiy aaa^ (l)r ItaalCfUl, ^lU MTrteaa* aa« 
a— afU»l. t.». OfH«a af t4^«<«l|>a (lIBifMj 



Question^ and Discussion: ^ 
1, "HjOW many people'^could live fot one day (domestic uie only) 
*off the water in this stream?" ^ * ' 

"How did your prediction compare with your measurement;?" • 
"^vAiat would happen to this (environment if we piped all the 

water at this point to a community?" 
"If we were g6ing to use' some of^ this' water , how .much should 
be left to flow downstream? Why?" 
"What might -af fect\the aaount of^water in this? spream?" ' 



2. 



'5. 
6. 



)- 



Accepting 

Supp(irtii;ig 

Clarifying 

Extending 

Lifting 

Time to think 

RefDcusiiig 



How important is this stream to (a} community? to the environment here'?" 



J) 



3ff the water in this 



B. Pond and Lake Measaremencs 
Questions and Discussion: - 

*L.'"How many peopie»do you thi;ik could live off 

pdnd (or lake)'?" (domestic water use only) 
2. "What measurements do we, need to know in otder ta determine the 
. volume of' water in »th/8 pond?" ' ' , 

Pass out TASK card E. For pond & Take J have group do together. ^(15 minutes) 

% - 



Acceptance 
Encouraging 



IA5C II for fonAt 4 UU« 



iMmccleot for collicctii|,«o4 rtcordUg irvlmg tf Mtar U ponii wt Uk%% 
** iijin'^ .v.r.,. dl»,,t.r f<li.t«c. aero..) .1 th* p<«*. K^^. cK^ i«,th .otf ^• 
t«e «vorA|i of cH«B. ^\ ^ 



Food irtttl) 



Arorogo iUaottr 



fc. 

■"ft. 



^ ft» (avorogt dUaocir) 
th« «voro|o do;^h of cKo >oW or UU. 'Kooovrt tl»« d»fcH U 3 »1ocm olomf • 

i::!*^. fr*!"] " ^ " ^"iku. Add th.00 donh« 

•ad dlTldo br 4 (••• .xploMtUo bolow) to (is" the «Tor«go d»tti. (If •ddleiAOAl 

•eeur«c7 U doolrod, ' 

rovvlto;) 
yiroc •loourcMsC 



•^c ihio rrocM^ •long fdtfUloMX tr«BMct« «T«sag« 



MH^urcscnt 
TKlrd •««turc»«at 
TotAl [ 



foat. 

fMt. 

If«:. 
f*«t t 



_ — ^'t. (mrJtt doptb) 

TT*o rnic^ you 3 dopth atofurcscnta Mwo dtrUa kr 4 li to t«kt Isco 



•cc9tt« tivi »h*Ilo^ orMo of tho ^d. It e« V« .xpUUtd^br tb* folloviot drowtoi 
•r # croff-ti:claa. If dtpch U 3 pUcM, u 4(5'), 1 CIO') aed Ct5'). -Ctot*! 20»J« 
•Bd 7W flad IS ovc^i. by dlvlditu by 3 thea 20' t 3 - « 2/3\ tbat tht letual 

Mas or oTorHt dopcb (D) la 5'. taka total of daptba aad dl^a by 4. 20' ^ 
tha corrace avaraga dapcb. vitar surUea 



4-5 • 




e. JorfculaVor coc?yel-| ovabar of ^allonf of v^car la pood. 

Araa of pood Avcr«ia dtpth Voltsa la CubU faat 

. Cu^^t . 1 7.48 - 

wvTF . '!^'*^ ^ C*U. vstar in pctid 

IWTZ. k cubic foot of v.ter ta tha Mtar i« a cootalaar 1-foot vldt. Woot hiah abd 
l-'foot lo&g «Bd coocalaa 7.4S t*lIotia. ' 
d. formula for cc»pu=ln« tli^f vol^a uil-« aera fate off vatat. 
1» _ (Surfaca) / X f • 

Araa of pood la f«<c Avariga dipth ia faat Solii 

♦OHO - • 

Volittc C«. Ft. , ttq ft Is aa acta 

3. , X _3f3,»(W - ' 

^YJ**l C«l./Acr. fopt Ko. CaUoaa la pond' ^' 

' • • ! , 

Xa ord.r to flad out how M„y p«epla could ft thalr dcaatlc aaad. tor oaa day frc 
tha vattr U tba pcad. co«pl.ta iha foUovlcf ealctiUtlooa . "T 



« Cu. /t. X 
_aera faat of|vattr. 



Callona of vatar 
la tba pood 



oaa p^^w^uaa 
par dav 



Total No. ptvplt vtw 
could livt oaa dty fres 
thli vatar 



n^a ayvtJff paraoa ««. about ^V^ MUo«t of uatar a da* fotphotfa uaa. Thla doaa - 

oo. rafject aaeh.p«ra9a a iKar. of vatar uacd for IndoatrUl. publU aarvieaa aod^ 

comarclal. U.S. Offict of tducatloa ftguraa. "rrxcaa.^ao^ 

^ ^ ' — \ — 7^ 



Questions and Discussion: >' ' / 

1. "\o^ many people could live for one day (domestic use only) off 
i^ater in this pond?" ' 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



<?ater in this pond?" 
"How did your prediction compare with your computations?" 
What might affect the amount of wat;er in this pond?" 
W-hat would happen to this aquatic environment we drained it' 

be r^ft'to T °' ^his^ater. much should 

be left to minimize dacage to the pond environment?" 
How important is this pond to. the environment?" 



the 
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Accepting 

Supporting 

Clarifying 

Extending 

Lifting 

Tidi to Think 

Refocusing 



Vll. -DETERMINING WATERSHED BOUNDARIES 

Ofstribut^Jasic F and a map of^'the area in which you have been workings 



Have partiWpants get into sniall groups and .write a description of what they think 
a watershed is. Have groups share their definition with the other groups. (10 minutes) 

Finish TASK F, • ^ ' - ' ' 







> 




































My* CM •scirlCr »is»t CMm^ 
c*t47«et«rt«Ucj «( CM ««t^ 




^ ^ ' 




^ - -g 



Questions and Discussion: 

1. "What^acci-vities did you list and how did you think they wpuld 

change the water characteristics?" 

2. "Are any of th»se evid^t here?" 

3. "How would we find out inore about this watershed?" 



Accepting 
Clarifying ^ 
Extending 
Time to Think 
Refocusiag 



VCm C: Work yourtsif . 

V 0«»crlb« In wrltlrji Sow jom f«tl abouC 
•c Chit alter \ 



2. 0¥acrlb« at Itaat ontf action rou cao taka la tout crcrfdtT lift to balp iJtprov* 
Che way waccr la «<fiagad: ^ 



a) In jrotir hose: 



b) In jrour c©CBnjnltT*_ 



c) ill your coAauBrr hablta:_ 



3. Dctfcrlbc the bcoafltt aAch actloa in #2. 



Questions and Discussion: r . 

1. 'Discuss Task G ^ - 

^, "What are ^oae inferences we might make about the way water is 

used in our community?" 

3. "U^at are. soise ^jaiications about the ways wS^use water now in 

relation .to^^^fftUxe water needs?" . ' " , 



VIII* 



SUMMARY^ 

V 

1' 




SIIOSS 



"Vhat did we find out about w&ter from our investigations 

today?"' . ' 
"How cflTi we sunr^rize our discussions and investigations?" 
".vhat are some nernods and processes; we used in our 
investigatiorjs in tnis session?" (May be useful for 1st field 
sessions to identify procesees used in the investigation,) 
You may want the p4r ticipants, to^ evaluate the session by 
writing how they felt about our session today. 



Lifting 

Time to Think 

Summarizing 
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SOME OBJECTIVES 



B^havlj?rai Outcomes in Knowledge 

a result of these activities, participants should be able to: 

Identify th^^undaries of the Creek watershed on the map provided. 

Using the fist of aquatic anloals found, aad the wate^r Interpretation cbart»- 
provlde'd. predict the pH» teaperature, and-dissolved oxygen coux^t of the strean 
or pond. ^ ' - . 

De^jonstrate the ability to test out the above predictions -as in g th« watar t'est* 

Measure the cubic feet of water per sacood flowing in the stream^ 01; In the 
pond and determine what size cooBumlcy of people could live off the water 
■easured. 

Describe 3 yays this stream or pond Is Isportant to the surrounding environ- 



Behavioral Oufgoaas in Feelings, Awareness, Values, and Aetiog 

As a result of these activities, 'participant) should \t able to:^ 

Describe in writing r.ov you feel about Ban's effect 00 the aquatic environ- 
sent at tU:s site. 

Describe at lease one, action you can take In ytfur everydJSr life to help inprov 
the way water is aanaged: 

a) ih your hoM - ^ • /" 

b) In your cooffiunlty ' * * 
c} In you; ccnsuiher habits > « ^ 

Describe the benefits of each of the above actions. ^ 

Describe the ioplicatians of water use and uanageaiizit in our society. 



. X. EQUIPMENT NTBDED (for a class j>f 30 people) 

4 water tescing k:lrts^?c,(Hach 1 Secchi^isk 

Co. or equivalent) 30 Jelly cups/baby 

4 therraoffieters food jars etc. 

4 white dishpans 30 'hand lenses - 

30 sets of lab sheets 13 Pond Life boolcs 

(Golden Nature 
Guides) 



ERLC 



30 jnaps of th6<.area 
^ 1 50' or 100' tapes 
4 screen^ (optional) 
magic markers 
chart paper 

' N 



Ti\i% lesson plan was developed for use in envlrono^ntal workshops ii^ 1971 and 
revised in 1974-75. The* people who developed and revised, this plan Include: 
Diane Brovu field, Kilvauiiie, Oregon; 'Jia Unterwegner, Vancouver, Washington; 
Charllne and Emj^e KcDoaiald, Pottiand, Or*goa; George VTorley and Paa Fraser, 
Albuquerque, .Vew Mexico; Fred Olin, Port Orc^rd, Washington; Cliff Kelson, 
Seattle, Vashlngtor.; Dt^nle Liitta)erc, Harrisonburg, Virginia; Gary Sevcrson, 
Denver, Colorado; Delorcs Claybaugh, Fresno, California; Ron Creenwald, 
■i/ashins;ton, D.C. 



Aquatic aftimal drawings reprinted by pei^ssioa of the Oregon State Game 
Coramission. 

The tasks and^ discussion topics in this lesson are designed so that many can 
< be done individually or in cotnbination depending upon the: facilitators * 
objectives and tiiae contraints, 

*The discussion skills listed are examples of those necessary to carry, put 
the lesson. A4ditional information or dfspussioii skills are in the Lessor^ 
Plan for Developing Environniental Invest;Lgations in this iSeries. ^ 



LESSON PLAN OUTLINE FOR INVESTinATIiNCi 
Arnf''ALS ANOn^HEIP E'IVIROT'*ENTS 



Set the stane by st*tir),a the Orohlem that wenvill try to solve.^ "What 
relationships exhist between animals ^nd their environmervt here at 
" (Post problem on chart pap^) 



I. 



1. "What can we collect her-e in the next hours that ^111 
help us solve our problem?" (Accept alTansweri) 



OBSERVirS AMD MEASlfRiMG ANIMAL EVIDENCES 
Pre-Investigation qiestiohs, predictions and disc^f^sslon 



!• "What animals w/uld you expect (predict) to. find evidence of 
in this area?" ^ \ > 

2. "What evidences mioht we find that animals have been here?"- 



3. "As you look ffround you, what nlaces can you se^ that might 
have different evidences of animals?" ^ ' ' * - 

4. "What guidelioes might you establish with a group, at this 
point, fo help therfi think of their potential impact on animals 
and habitats while doino the next task." 




mm 



it: .:m 
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Task A (45 minutes) 



In your, sf^a.!! oroup, "speml 15 ninute's in eac4^ of the three ' 
habitat types that your group identified and recQr^Uthe followintj 
inforin^tion: , , . 



1* Characteristics the habitat type Cveaetatioo, soils, 
moisture relationships, temperature, man's influence, etc.) 



2^ 5^iden{:e j[j?igns') of/animals (sightings, sounds, smells, -i 
tracks, droppinqs, nests, burrows, partially eaten foods, 

3. Relative numberT^o^Sanimal evidences (of different species 
< 'Or within a species). ^ * 



tYcnjr name for habitat) T 



• * 


(Your- name for habitat) 






f 


4 





(Your wme for habitat) 
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Questions and, discussion ' 

1-. "Wha-t did you find?" 

2, "How did you describe the habitat types?" 

3., "What animal evidences did yau find?" " ' • 

4. "Which animal evidences' did you find toaether?" "Why?" 



fask B (15 minutes) ' - ' 

' in your Qro\jp make a visual display of the relative number 
of animals (animal evidences) that you found in thet^-three 
habitat types, ^ake display any way you want. 



Ouest4on^ and discussion 

1. **From>/hat we've found and displayed, which of the habitats 
^ seems to have the most evidence of animals?". 

2. ^'Whidh^ has the most variety of animals?" (Or of different 
animaa ,species) 

3. "What can we say from our investigation aj^out animals and 
-\ their environment?" 

lapsed time,: 1% hours ^ 

II. OBSERVIN(^ffNIMAL ADAPTATIONS 

".In order.for us to focus on some relationships be,tween animals, 
-^amj their 1 food needs. We can use the classification process 
to close;/look at tooth and mouth adaptations for food use/^ 
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Task C -O^mi'nutes) , . 

, 1. ribs'erv^ the skulls that you have been qiven. Look at the 
characteristics of their teeth and/or r'outh. 

ly Place the skulls into t^o piles based on likeness and 

difference of their tooth omouth characteristics. Try ^ 
to use observations rather* than' inferences, 

3. Make a laroe key on flip chart paper startinq with the two 
piles that you've made. Write the reason for the two piles 
you've made. 

^ • 

4. Continue to divide the 2 piles into tv/o more pilesi and 
write the reason. Continue, divtdinq the skulls until each^ 
has been, sinqled out." - " , 



Here 1s a "sample key: 



4 Skulls 



2 Skulls 
Those with 



2 SVulls 



Those without 



Those Those, 
with without 



(Skull) 



(Skull) 



Those 
with 



Those 
without 



(Skull) 



(Skull) 



■5, Leave your skulls and key and rotate to a key another 
grouD has made. Trv to place their animal skulls in the 
, appropriate places on their key. ■ * 

6. Prace the skulls that have teeth Into one of the following 
three -categories based on characteristics of their upper 
and lower back teeth, — 



Mainly 

sheerinq back 
teeth tfiat cut 
like scissors 



CARfaVORE 



"ain>y 
arindino , 
back teeth, like 
our back teeth 



HEPRIVnRE, 
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Both Grinding 
and sheerinn-^hacJ^ — 
"teeth or teeth* 
modified to do both 
cuttina and grinding 

OMNIVORE 



^ ^ ^ • g^LM-'G P-.^t-ATlOr^S HIPS FmWl m^MS AMn OTHER ENVIRnNZ-'EflTAL FACTO RS 

' r * * 

Optional ActivUlv n' '■ ' - * ^ ■ ■ 



Task D-1 (15' minutes) 



T 




List the animal evidences we have found in the ap,Drepriate 
places in this diaaran, - Also list other thinas you may have, 
found in the blanks provided. Put In arrows to show which 
factors or groups of things affect otlier factors or groups.^ 



Nutrients 



Plants 



Herbivores (|>1 ant eaters) 



Oeconnosers 

(bacteria-funpus) Carnivores' (meat 'eaters) 



Death 



What would h^ffen if one qroijp^were el jmi'nated? J ■ 

g>oup was elimin^;^, I think the followinq wouTd 

happen: .-.--^ / . ■ - 



Questions and- Discussion (5 minutes) 



1. What would happen if the deconnosers were removed frtAj this" 

ecosystem? The Carnivores? The Herbivore'i? » ■ 
2'. How does the energy. cvcle relate to a food chain? 
3. What is a food chaia? (l*o ^ts who?) ■ . * 

Optional Activity ^2 ^ - 

To <(elD us evaluate this environment' and explore other relationships 
let us now trSde nlace v/ith.sone animals and take ^ critical look at 
one habitat tvne throunh their eves, .. 



i$k rv-? {.l/^ minute's) 



^ Workino with another person ^take an aninal card and evaluate^, 
this a'rea, as a pair of the aainals would". 

'"WVare a piir.of ^ ' i " " , ' [ :^ 

!• How would ycux rate rhe ffrea for your fQllowina needs: 

a. General habitat: / 



b;. ' Winter 4n<^6|kiQr food supply 



C. tvKdence of vnur predators: 



d. Other faetors: 







\ 2.;4'hat evidence ban you f>nd that othj^s'of your kind Itve here? 



— 



Rov/ will the^" feel ahdut vau tt'O mpv^no in7 



3/ WMtPFi pf^the hJhftat ^tvpe will mi choosie? ' 

. : : \ ^ ' — ^ 

^ J'ihere.wi^^y locate yrtur home, nest, den, burrow? 



!S2 



v ^ What .evidertfV ^^h vop* find tha4?i,rran has chanoed this araa? 

• , ' I .if, . — » i , 

' ' ;.- ' - 'i ^ '■ — r . 

.^-^5'. iHps/;dalvtfni'^nfpa1s^ fet^l about the chanees that jnan has made 



fi. .^fthy:Jfe\yeu ahinals irmbrtaot in this environment?. 



- 7. ^Cftn^We^i'^'^ ^1 1 thinos we havfe irivestiaated «here , we 
* *■ 'J,,Zst^it^.^ decided: ' - - • , , 

• '/'aTimlf^ H • ' > 1-^--.-^ 



,t ■ — ^ ^ » 
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Optional Activity ^^'f 
1 — • 



In our investioations today, •.*v/e have observed a<S^ptat1ons that ■ 
anfmals Have for Tivinn succei^fully in their env-fronrent. Let's 
put these adaptations toqether and design >a "modeV* animal for - • 
one habitat found here.* ( / 




- '•6 

r 



■ ' . • . • ■ ■ i 

Task D^.*^ (15 minutes) , , I 

Workina by yourself desiqn a^riodel" animal on your sketch j 
paper that ^ou feel would be perWi^y adapted t(J one habi^t \ 
found here. Note on your paper theadaptations, advantages, | 
etc. When you have finished, qtve your^^al a naijie tbjit 
^seems to/sum-»i^ its characteristics. 

Consider the follpw^tf: • ^ 

1. Adaptations for food qatherinq, 

2. Adaptations for defense, protection^ 

3. ^ Adaptations for seasonal chanoes..- 

4. Major foods reoui red (kind and amount). 
6. Amount of habitat. required fof needs. 
6- Value' of animal to environment. 



Iv ^ 



Sunynary quesg^s andrdiscuSsio n 

1. From oup Investigations and discussions today* what haV we 
found oat about animals and their eirVirorMnent? 

. ♦ ■ ?. Whj^, are animals frooortant affiyway? ' ' ^ - ' 



-6 * 
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IV. APPLY IN G VfHAT WE FOUNH OU T .y<^ ^ 

From our i nvestioations and discussions here today, v/e have found 
outVany thinas concernino relationships betweeR aninaU and their 
efivlronnent. This knowledajerhov/ever, may 'be of little use to us 
unless we can find sore vavt. to aoply it back Hopc v/here v/^ live* 
.Vorkino by yourself ^think of some ^hinqs voju can do. - ' 



Task Z (15 minutes) ^ - 

Lescrib'e in v/rit>no > thinps you^an'do fn,your everyday life 
to tnake the^nerqy cycle nore efficient and (fiiuse the leaSt 
aniouat of barm to the ecosystem. ^ 

Select the one yau think would be your best contribution. 
Describe the benefits- of thif actipn— /V 

a. " V/here vou live— \ ' . ^ 

b. In your consumer habits-- ^ 
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Sumnary questions aod discussion ' _ 

1. What can we do. back^ome? 

2. ^hat djd we ^ijcj out tc^ay? ' . • 

If you had to Teave out'l task, which one would It be?' 

4. How did these activities and.^our facilitator allow you 
' ' to take more responsibili^ for your own learning? 

BEHAVIORAL OUTCOMES TN' TERMS 'OF KNOWLEDGE » " * 

As a result of these activities, Vou should now be able to:' 
1; Identify and describe 3 di*ffer6nt Jiabitat types. 

\ Identify and describe .6 different animal adaptations. " 

' • 3. Desion a visual display showinq relative numbers of animals 
In different habitats. 

/ ' . ' > • 

^ 4. Construct a diaaram of an enerny cycle using the evidences 
of animal life observed 



5. J)esian arfd. sketch an animal w^l] adapted to' one habitat 
ODServeu. ' ' , . . ... . 

• . ' 4.3 ^ - 



BEHAVIORAL OUTCOMES IN TERVS OFFEELIf^PS. AWARENESS. VALUES, AND ACTION 

As a result of these activities, you should be able to: 

» 

1. Evaluate on? habitat throuqh the eyes of one local animal. 

Z: Describe 3 ways of,applyinq what we learned when we get back home^. 
^ _ ■ ■ \ , 
SAMPLE ANIMAL CARB*^ " , ■ ' 



mmm. mm 



, EVIDENCE 




Droppings small 1/8-1/4" 
diamete**. • Tan to b;*own, 
•round, -glossy. 

Burrow? hidden in brushy 
places. Small 4-5" dia. 

Narrow well worn trails 
and "nesting" 4pcts*ynder 
brush cl4jmps. 

: Small twigs eaten ar^d * 
bark showinq teeth marks 
near to ground level 

L ■ - := 



HABITAT :^ <\reas with brushy thickets 
, Forest areas with open sunlit 
patches-, cover to hide n and with 
winter^fQod supply important. 
* Weed -cover and brushy fence rov/s 
aire good habitat a(feas. , . 
* *^ ' * V 



FOOD NEEDS' ; {sunrier) Almost any 
green .succulent* plants, weed seeds j 
gras^.H.twinter) Small twigs and' I 
bark. 'Bi,rch» willow, and alder 

POPUtATIQNS :/- 1 rabbit per four 
'acres is considered ar good 
population. 2^ rabbits" per acre 
is considered high; * 

PREDATORS; -(en -adult) Coyote, man 
■fox, -dog. h^wk, eagle, bob cat. 
ion y(xuna) In addition to the 
above, snakes 4n(J skunks. 



This lesstn plan was developed ori^ina^ly fcy Pete H-inds, Milwaukie, Oregon; 
Emie r^cDonald, Pottland,, Oreo(?h; and Puss Muife, nrvn^)1a, Washington in' 1971. 
It has been materialJv revised "froft ideas by Liz Bradley, Las Vegas', Nevad^ 
Lea Murg'oitSo, Boise, Idaho;- Reven Oilhein, Boisef, Idaho; and Verri Fridley, 
,Ogdefh, Utah, June 1974. 



It is recommerfded^^the writers,, that -continuous revision take place by those 
who use these ideafr This rate)*jarrav he- reDroduced without prior permission' 
of its authors if. the "l^.S. Forest ^ervice" credit line i ^^d 



a' Imssan plan for 



SOME FOREST INVESTIQATIONS 



S«t this stage for thil iav^ftstigatlon by re^vicirlng quickly what will take place 
In the allotted tlae. For exaople: "In this session ve vrlll develop soioe skills 
in collecting and interpreting data about the forest* and then communicate those 
interpretations using different methods and processes*" 

I. OBSEKVIMG AND XHFERRING WITH CfiOSS SECTIffllS, y 



Distribute cross sections of trees 4* -6" diameter that show a variety of 
growth patten^ and influence^ (fire» Insects^ etc.)* 

Have geople spend a few minutes looking at the cross sections. (5 minutes) 



Questions i Discussion: 
1. 



*Dlscxission Skills 



.2. 



3. 



Accepting v 
Supporting 
Encouraging 
Time to think 



**\ftiat are soae of the things you noticed about the cross ^ 
section?" (List on board) ^ 
Point to 2 or 3 itema from the list that deal' with growtK 
char;acteristics and rings, (varing widths of growth rings, 
center not In the center, etc,) i ^ 

"What ere some possible reasons for ^ ..(lfti®£^_?£™L £b*s£y£tlons)_ 

"In general, what coOld growth rings teli ua about a group of trees? 
. (eg: cometition, climate, temperature)" 
4. Pass oxxtfCASti A & B and say: "This is what we Just dsA and here is the 

TASK card for your reference later." 
^ ^rRefer to the information on TASK A about tree growth ri^gs. 




Sfissilti 



UM. 



/ 



tpatumslgk. 



!%• mnm(t f«M't |f«vU u tw. rlkc m<c c» ttm tm^u^ Utm J«*k ImO* i%m 



I 0i mt crt««.' 




fenr 914 «M UU ttM it «*« 
OTtf ^ «w dmtk riJit* tf« 
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II. COLLECTING AND INTERPRETING DAtA ABOUT TREE GROWrff-^'RATES AND CCMPETIT^ON 



lASt C (with trf« cor«») requires preparation by tht iaicnictor b^for* 
the seselott* 

A tree ettad ehotUd^be eeXectdd for study, 4-5 treee tagged^ nuaberad, 
diameter Uken end bored. ( tree< sKoiild be selected that shov effecf of 
enrlrooncntaX conditions — lalury, overcrowding laek of aimllghg^ •rr- .^. 
The cagfed and oumhered trees should Se bored within iacreaent borar, 
by the Instructor ahead of tlsei (Cores should *be numbered corresponding 
to niflibers on trees. Taping tree cores to cardboard vlth see through 
scotch tape or In plastic stravs will halp keep thca longer If liquid 
reain la not svallsbXe. In any erent, Icaep rte nuabered cores aod trees* 
to use again* This ellainates 'the necessity of rebor^ng ^he trees. 

WOTZ: Maybe you can find and use stumps of t^ees that grov under a ▼ariecy 
of coa^atltlon Influences Instead of tree cores. 



Question & Discussion (Notei - 1-6 below are all planning steps to 'setting 

up an iiw^estig^iotf and should be done away from the 
study trees.) 



Pass out hand lenses, pencils, the nujatereii t^ee cores taped to 
cardboard and TASK C. "Observe the tree core your group has beer 
given and record the information in: part 1 (10 minutes) 



\ 



1 •€ i*\ 



T9M 1 


f tert 14j^ rrm 
CM«r m iMfc 











BMfUK Of TTTTCIL SB^OOtt 
tU UUmfUm UfMSMlaa aW«c ctm mvm trm mm ^ 





9 fi»vk fclas> 
CMtar M Mrk 

(AMfm. AM) 


Oil— tit •€ 

«Clr. ♦! 


1— rto rt-a^ 










t 
















4 






























*— ^ 1 



tolKt ^-9 ir4M fiM tk* tl«t clMC itttmmm 



tt» fMT tr«i» • MMtr tol«», iMl^l^l 



Accepting 
gupporting 
Clarifying 
Extending 
Time to think 
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2. Save each group tell you the informatloa for number of dark rings from 
ceacer to bark (Col #1) and remarks abgut the ring pattern (Col #3) while 
you record on a large chart (see TASK C> part 2) Ask - '^jhat does this 
. tell ife about the treM< these cores caxDe from?'* 



3. Kov put the diameters -^the chart and have everyone' record them in Col #2 
, on/TASK C, part 2. Ask - "Now what does this Md^ information tell ,us?" 

4. •*<k> on to TASK fc part 3. Pick out 7-3 trees from the chart that show 
differences in growth and set up an investigation to find out \rhy there are 



dl^fi 



erences. 



^ ■ 

the tr 

minutes doing the investigation and 



i • Have each group take TASK &^|^ie. area where the trees are tagged and 
nuid>ered. Have them ^pend 10-15 i 



opmpletlng TASK C part 4. 



6. 



7. 



VRien all groups are finished ask for a 2-3 minute sunmary 
from each group. (Outside) •'What did you find out?" 

"What are some of the majer factors that you think are 
affecting the growth of this forest?" 

'*What doea the information tell us .about the past events^ 
of this environment?" 



OBSERVINa EVIDEHCZ OP CHANGS 

Pass, put TASK D, ' ^ r, ' ' 

Question & Discussipn: 

1. "What evidences of <;hange (natural & man-made) might there be 
in this environment?", 

2.. "Spend the next 20 minutes looking for evidences of cfhange 
.and recording them on TASK D." 



ill ir< m4 eUl m* *thmr mlmm: 




tridmm ml Qmmm la 




tf fMf m cte 

BNlTMMM 


* 






• 





Question & Discussion: 



1. 

2. 

3/ 



"What evidences did you find?" (Hav-e group develop a total 
.list. (Record on chart in front of total group^ if possibleO 
j^What. could* we do with this list?" *This is a key questioi 



Accepting 

Supporting 

Clarifying 

Extending 

Lifting 

Tine to think 



Accepting 

Supporting 

Clarifyln<^ 



Accepting 
Supporting' 



Get into groups and put the whole list in ta a .sequence •" (Possible activity) 



tV* OBSERVING 
Queatli 



^IN^^^nil 



ING THINGS ABOUT A ROTTEN LOG OR STOMP 
.on 

on this rotten 



!• "Let's focua in on one evidence of chance 

log (atump)?" w u ^ 

2* Paw out hand lenses and dexnonstrate how to use the hand 

lenae (ftaayT>eople have never \iae4 them before). 
3. Paas out TASK' £• "Notice on TASlt E is a ''NOTE: DO NOT TEAR THE STUMP 
APART.' Why do you phink ^that^'€&<;e ±ii there?" "Spend 10 minutes 
observing the log jQwi recording ybur dbservat^-ons and interpretation 
on, TASK E." ' ^ ^ ' 



Accepting 
Supporting 
Encouraginf^ 



" wot 10 weft m mm tfm: 





^ g<f*Ct — IC1 ^ 






^ 










* f' 




Ef f«et « fM _ 



















2. ts cte Mm. 

VMM I«( • 



Question & Dlscuaaion: 

1. Aak for volunteers to shap what their .diagram or cycle looks lU^. 
(If appropriate - coBBae^t how people defined and ^diustrated- the word- 
cycle 'differently. ) 



V. COMMOmLCATIHG HfmiPRETATIONS THROUGH/ SKETCHING AHD WRITING. 

Dlatributft sketching paper, and pieces of charcoal from a caapf Ire- or 
■ "fireplace. 

Queation & Discussion 

1. Construct a sketch of the log or stump you Juat studied ualn{; ehatcpal from a 
• campflre or fireplace. Other sketching materials will be given to you 

aa you work. * ^ ^ 

NOTE: Subject of sketch depends on the /nvironmant. It can be anything 
that la aignif leant about the area.... rotten log, stump, or snag, an 
.old homeatead, fence, or bam, a city building, tranamiaaion toyer, 
ox freeway. , / 

2. While people are sketching, go afdund and give them: ^ / 

rotten wood brown dandelion leaves - green dandelion flowers - yellow . 
other goodiea, ia.aeAaon. jc • 

3. • If you^re not in the^-wooda, IMPROVISEl 30 
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Note: Begin tifiis &art when about half the' people f inish their sketch.^ 
Question & Discussion ^ ^ 

X. •nis* your pencil or, pen. Find a place on your sketch (across the bottom, 
2 ••DlrwtloM*"'"*^ '^^^ ^- ^^^^ directions." 



a. 



£. 



Wrlt« 2 dwrlptlve tmrds tbout cha smp. 
(wd« that ttH «h«e It look* like) - rtpcae iMtniction 
.Write 3 aetloa worda about tha stuep. 

(wda that daacrlba procaaaaa or changea taking placa, or thlaaa 
happaalns to It) - rapaat laatructlon* 

Ifaw wrlta a ahort phraaa (4-»3 worda) that' talis how the acusq) affeeta 
tha-reat of the cmrlroiaent. (a phraaa to describe Its value or 
oaafulnaaa) (or a phraaa describing any thought you have about tha 
.stoBp) (repeat Instmetion) 

Write 1 word tha f sums up everything about the stuap. 

(a word that suggests a -coBparlaem, aa analogy, or svnon«)- - 

(repeat Inatructlon) . , 

Optional: , 

Sow, if you'wlah, go back and give a title to what you have written. 

tongratulatlona. You have juat written a poca about the stuap or 

whatever you wrote about. 



3. Have people read- their writings If they wish. 

VI.' TRANSFERRING THE PROCESS TO OTHER ENVIRONMENTS 

This could -be done back inside, depending on outside. condition, 
processes could.be used to investigate other' environments. 



The same 



VII. SUMMARY DISCUSSIONS 




1. 
2. 



4. 
5, 



Discuss TASK F. • - 

"What did we find out about the environment in our session 
today?" (iTlst on chart, if time) ^ \ ' 
"How, are these things important to the way we manaee the 
environment?" '■ . ' ' ^ ■ 

"How can we sumui^rize our investigations and discussions today?" ? 
You may want the group to describe in writing how they 
felt about this session. 



Llftln*^ ^ 
Extending 
Time to think 
Summarizing 



id 
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Vltl. 'saME OBJECTIVKS 



^5I_ 



iM a rMuit of th«« •ctlrltlM, you^^j^puld U •bl« to: 

I 



ligt at Itatt 3 obaarratlons about the croaa aaccleaa provided, aad lnf< 
poaaible reaaooa for each obaerration. 

Deacrlbe vaya to aet up aa Hrreatlgatiijn to f lad out -ore about tba above • 
obaarratiofta aad infereacaa* 

Set up aa Inveatlgatloa (collect aad record data) to find out raaaoaa ' 
for sMCb rata differcacea la a tirm ataad of treea. 

Deacrlbe actlvltlea appropriate to other eovlroaaeata for lat^retm the 
laadacapa. ' ' ^ 

Idaatlfr end fllat at leaat 3 evldeacea of change la the envlx*»wt, 

9ad infer the cauae-aad-effecjt reUtlonahlpa of thoae changea, ^ 

Conatruct a dUgraa of a cycle la a rottta ^pmp. ^ 

' liAavloral Outgoaes la Tee liaea^ Avarcn^i«e> Valuea^ and Aetlo^ 

Aa a reault of tbtae actlvltlea, you should be able ta: 

Deacrlbe how you feel about one change la thla eavlroiaeat. | 

/ Coanmlcate feelings of awareness by constructing a sketch qf a gi>«B 
/ object la the eavlroni«xt. using natural aaterlala, 

■ Cp«aalQate ftellnga. awareness, an d value a by deacriblng. in writing the 
. affect of a given object on the savlroneaot. 

IX- EQUIPMENT NEEDED ^ ^ 

3(h^fSSS sections of trees 
6 incrAaent cores (preferably in plastic) froo numbered trees 
30 hand lenses Toptional) 
30 pieces sketching paper 

lab sheets 

task^rds 

naturkl materials for sketchd^ ^ 



> 



Thla lesson pla» was developed for uae in eovlrooiieatal workahopa in 1971 and 
rdvlaed'ia 1975. Thoae people who developed ^and revlaed thla plan iaduda 
Hartha Weylaad, Saoqualale, Waahiagton; Jeaaala Wllllaia, Albany, Oregont aa^ 
Cha^ine and £mie McDonald, Portlaad, Oregon* 



The tasks and dlsciission topics In this lesson ate designed so that many tan be 
done individually or in couiination depending upon the facilitators objectives 
and t^iae constituents. 



^*The discussion skills listed are examples of thosJ|necessary to carry out the 
lesson* Additional information' on discussion skills are in ~tfie Lesson Plan 
for. Developing Environmental Icrtrestigations in, this series. 

It is suggested by the writers that continuoirs revision take place by people 
who use this plan. 
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a lesson plan for: 

' ^ SOIL INVESP^TIONS 



Set the stage for thi's investigation fay reviewing quickJt)r what will take place 
in the allotted time. For example: "In this session we will develop some skills 
in collecting and interpreting data about soil environments. We will then apuly 
■ that data in making some decisions about how to use this land. " 

1. DESCRIBING SOIL 

Distribute TASK A and have the group complete it befpre going to the study 
site (5 minutes) • 

r~ — 



Vrlts your ova description of soil. 
r«f«rtnc« later. 



tmmp this description for 

2 



^I.' OBSERVING AND RECORDING THINGS IN THE SOIL . ' . ^ 

Distribute TASK B cards. (15 minutes) Have participants do Task B,^No. 1 
before going to study site. 



TASK B: Work la sasll groups. 

1. Fredicc vhac you vlll flxul in the cop few Inchss of ths srss co be emdied. 
List your predictions: 

2. Select en srea about 2 or 3 feet square on the ground and si^t through Qhc 
top 3 inches^ recording the evidence of plants and animals you observe. 
Keplsce'the ground in as near original condition as possible. 



Maae or Description 
of Xtea In the Soil 


Quantity 


Possible Effect on Soil 






















—r ' " 




/ 













3. The teras: litter, duff» husos, are used to describe organic catter at the 
top of the soil. Froa your study above, coaplete the follotdng chart; 





Describe the Seel 


List ehe~ldentifiabXe 
parts of plants and 
anioals you found 


Litter (identifiable dead^ 
things on surface) 






Duff (partially detotaposed 
organic matter^* coapacted 






Bunua (aloost co&pleteJLy 
deconposed non-identifiable ' 
errganlc matter) 




V 


T 
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^Discussion 



Questions and discussion: 



Discuss the terns litter, cuff^ humus - have participants actually pick up 
samples of litter, duff and humus, frpm the area they're standing on. 

1. What did you find?, _ 

2. How do'you think the organisins.you found-affect the soil? 

3. What mig-ht be 'some reasons for the odors in the soil? 

4. Under what condition^ would you^^xpect to find more or 
different organisms? 



Accenting 
Clarifying 
Extending 
Time to think 
Ref ocus 



Acceptltfiee 
Sufrportlng 
Encouraging 



III. DEVELOPING THE SKILLS TO COLLLCT SOIL 'DATA 
Move the group to^ a soil pfofile or s^il pit. 
Questions and ^discussion; ♦ 

1. What do you see. as yt>u look at this cross., section or 
profile ot soil? 

2. \-7hat are some things we mij^ht want to ftei otit about 
#' ] this soil? . 

* Comment to the group, "The various conditions and characteristics of soil — 
^ that you have mentioned, such as color, texture, structure, temperature, and 
the acidity and alkalinity (pH) affect the way land can be used. Knowledge 
of these conditions is essential to land irse planning whether in a forest or 
in your backyard. We are- going to collect, record, and analyze some infor- 
^ matibn about those &oil characteristics.*' Distribute TASK C and refer to 
» instructions on the back side. 

: ' . t ^ 

— Note to facilitator: D^iscuss and demons'trate how ^to •collect data about the 
following soil characteristics using the instructions on^ the back side of 
TASK C. This instructionaT session is extreme^ important. The participants 
need, the 'skills they develop in this session when they collect oata foV the 
micromonolith. DenK^nstrate and discuss what you are doing as you proceed, and 
draw on the participants for most of the observations. For example in demon- 
strating, texture you may want to have samples of sand, loam, and clay in cans. 
Have participants feel these san5)les before determining the texture of the 
soil layers in the profile. You may want to demonstrate the'u^e of the pH kit 
in front of 'the whole group. Use some'^oreign material like cigar ashfs, ,a 
rotten log or coffee. * . • 



uc 
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t^f^^ to 7ASK C. Explain tliat . there is a place to check br recora the , ^ 
4M:a .eolle<^ted ami a place to sket;ch hov the soil looks* (45-^60 ninutes) 

liote: 'Blsplay the materials (j^rs, jelly cups, bagg^s, etc») available 
Ad 4ncmstra6e how they are used to construct a mioromonollth. 



i 



imm Mow* lfik« a aicreMaoUtk mlm^ tl* MUri«U 
DATA 




Ce«t«iiC« «f l«y«r« akoM tof •oil <il ovlotlitg) s 

Ucter - 

Ihif f - ' 



TOtol ii«]^tli'of Uy«r obove top ooil , 



Toi^ooll (A Mertm) 
Dtptik • to 



tftstc«r«: Sundf^ 
Strifctoro i Colwm. 
OronoAo o « fi 
rioftt tooto Violklo 

Ko€or4 boloo Uio. 
loy«r«* 



, Cloyojr 





ocMotloo for thm oUior. 



Doocribo typo of rocfc in tM bedrock (if protont) 



\ v^.to eollocc iiUon»tiQ« «boiii ^ifloMt «oil choroctoriotico. 



1* 



2. 



ooiL jayt-o <liqriso«o> 

HKirWro I 



tim soil ell _ 

Mi€«ri«i« locui^ ooil fonwtlw fcos Moy *v»riabloo^ yoo ooy fii»4 <flPp ' 
or lower ioporo* 



color owl t*BOca UMocaoco* Muqr ^iio. 

ooilWowbBQiif ood ^ 



coior " * „ , * 

Dtocribo tHt eoJor of ooeh oo^r lopor^ ooli^ yoor owi dcocriptiYc toroo* 
Meiotoo ooil to o;aoro i^c«roto col^^crlpcloo* * 

*<*x*^ttro (howttlio Mil fooio) 

Dotffraioo clio toxturo of^eocli Mior Ujrer. ( , 

To»ncro 1« 4«tor»ios4 by ff»l* tub O «oistciio4 oa^lc Mil betwooa 
and forjBftocor* - Spli en ooapio ooiotoiii if votor lo ooc ovoiloblo. 

If it'Wolo voiy «ritty<oiid sot plottlc--*- — ' ■ ■ ooitdy 

If it fooio OMootb 3m4 olicfcftor oone w faat gritty 4'otkcky 
If it fools iMootbt olootic* ^try^ icky*-^ 

^* PirMCtoro (bow tbo ooU. io pitt cogotbcr i» t*w tric ob^o) 
'^VotoroiiM tbo otrwctoro of ooeb oojor loyor. ^ 
Coroltttly br«dfc oport a obovoliol of ooU fro« oocli ioyor ood Mcch 
ito charortoi^tico witb obo of.tbooo itrvauro t#ord«: blodgf. §3 
ploty /.^ » coiuoMU- 00 ft tronitlor 



tooporotoro 

Dotoroin* tbo«t««poroturo of oocb loyor. 



Iteo tb« ooli tbtrnoBctor* 



ft* 08 ^ocldtty or oUoiloity)> 



Dotoraino-tbo pit 4f oocb miJOit Uyor* Soil^pM io on Indicotioo of ^bow woli 
cortoto plooto COR grov io tbo ooil^^ * * , ^ 

foe o MMli oMplo o£ tbo ooil bo tootoo'io a poreoiaiii .aiob* bo uv/t 
toocb tbo aaiplo* ttoa ibot itniocii pH rMgcat to ooCiKrafea tbo ooil 
aoaplo. Hatcb tkm color of tbo p« roafoot at tbo "^" /'^ tfar 
•Mpto vitb pM color ^rt, ^ A 

Eoeb porooo oboiOi cooatnigt » ooil oicroWBoliUi ^iyTASIC C) A oicre- 
■OQOiicb la a aoali aodol of a ooU' ^rofilo in vbiaf taivlM of oocb 
•oil layer aro attacbod to^eo^d. 
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r^imctb^ ^th. tie lAol^fc^^ and geLg' o.^^^"^ 

to have locaX plJat Identlf icatl«i Ikraks pictttr* ' 



' .^s^ \ r-^^ 




i 





«^,c9i«K««e€ jPMT mm «^LH«r,p|M dim 



IT 




Questioi^ and Discussion 



V 



Accepting 
Clarifying 
Extending^ 
Ref octts ^ 



. 1./ Us inp the observed color of th*^ tl^p layer and Tables 2A and 2B, * 

vj|j|at did you say' about the^ i^osior^' factor of your soil? ' * 
•2^, , Using th^e struc^ui:.e^of your soil and Table 4, what did ydU say. * 
. ^ ^ about the drainage of water? ' ^ • ^ . 

, 3» *How well did the plants in the study area conform to the soli pH - plant 
y ' chart? • v * . ' ^ • , - / . * ^ 

4; Have grpUps read How the5r would set u^) their own sfqil pH - plant chart*. 
^ . Point out that soil scientists detenitne soil pH and record tiie plants 
- • growing in the area to constrnct a ta^le or chai^t for lise in interpreting 
spll pH - plant xelatipnshipi elsewhe^, , 
5. • If ^here is aJ^Soll Conservation Service soil suWey, report describing 
_ -locafl soils^^vailable, read its description of the s'oll just ^studied, ^ 
Point out that these r*eports are prepared from the same information we 
used.^ Ciwipare the Soil Conservation Service's description with the 
/pirticlpante^'descriptioas.' ^(Usually the descriptions^ are* very similar.) 
Hoj# does , this soil description differ from the one .you 'wrote in TASK A, 



VI./ MEASURING SLOPE OF THE LAND 
Discusel6n " ' # 



In Addition to the other data we' have collected, measyrements' of ,the slope \ 
of the land are nee'ded*^n order to discuss possible uses of, the study 
If tha^slope is varied, measurements from several locations may be needed 
obraln a more aciiurate average. 



Pass ou«|i^ASK £: 



average, 
(10 ciinutes) 



t\aem mm, mad .C •^M" ttiek mm tU^ tUif4 mvkt f ■»**>« *7 lolA 
•tUk w It U *k*vrU««l. • 

« • 

• ImI JJVvlck MM Ii4%U U It M tk. ««crt«te atick. 
tmi— )mm% tiM ttldf wtU UyX, * 

> / 
nrtir •! Imhm !• tlmf M tha Imd la pmrt^» 

•Iff •( xim Ud4 UiM% l^w(l««C««. ' ^ ' 



rKt MBlAi tk« ea^ 




ttUk lM«tk 




— f " 


•La^a 


t 




Mick !• tk. tr»4A4 tot 


»««rilaa 


(^«») 






(iackfl*) l»*ft 








* 










I 

Z ^ 


^ : 


1 

X 




15-^ 


z 


4 • 


' 1 
















CMC 0l0f0 .£ tha Ua4 Baaaara^ 


i* 


X 






• * 
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II^jU^ detersiiie. a .^sd classifi^atiim and posaible! t^e(s} for 
^^^ ai^ slie^ See TASK * ^ . • ' , 




^ite *bk u^tta mu terw will 




fi%tA Tabic, 



04m «d4 stMcU 



' 1 ^ lEhi^M 




ttfMftlMt ^^U*^ Mte«Mlk «f 0» > iH iwi Whw ^ WK <w ul iM W Ui 



'it 



iU 



»»*«M»t 



1f«U 



fMT 



tM M ClSf 



^ tttwtoail c«»ltt««ClM» M^ 



Mill Mi. vtUyif*, M . 
MlltMUM M Ct i i Mnr 



' ^l4M is # MlM|MliU(M Sf 



. «tUct «h» Mft liatta* lMC«r l«r cMH iMi m« mC 



•|{*«t»«t KlMC M« 4 


' 1 ' — 


'lSuUm 


UaluttM 


ImAs m4 IOmw 

i}«fM 4 






•mt lot 

Uim UiM 19* 


»««» , 

~ » 


twt sr 




•mut ^ / 

tM4 ttWS 

iM* Um 


t * 




ill 










•mist 



. \ 




tlons and Discussion 



!• tibat recOTaendatipns did you make on TASK F? - 
2« How do you feel, about he present use of" this< land? 
3. How cbuld man impro-^e the use of this land? ' ^ 
. 4* Vhkt are some uses which could iama^e the ,land? WlTat environment^ 

{^ecautions should be taken to minimize the damage? 
« 5« How do ' the things we;Ve done so far relate to making land use decisions? 
6m ^ow do social, economic and political Sactors affect the devBlojpment 

and use of tKe land? 
7« What are som% loi^g-range effects of land use^decislons on our -society? 



Cltrifyii^ 
Ext^iding 
LifTing 
Tifte to think 
Rftfoc using 



H.'-COMIUHJCATING FEELINGS, AWAREl^ESS, AND VALUES ABOUT. SOIL 
V Distribute TASK H (10 minutes) ' . 




IS' 



USX Q 



\ 



De^fttlbe hov you feel aboii^ Ban*s «t£^ct qn tihc soil eoyiromenj 
ifhere you live. 

Describe' what you can do to Improve the use of the soil: 

la* your backyard - ' t 

In your cooDunity - 



Ask for responses from TASK G, and discuss, ^ ^ 

IX. SUMMARY QUESTIONS - ^ , . 

' > / ^ ^ • , # 

!• ' Wftat did we find out, about the envlronrient in our study goj^iy?^ 
^ 2. How are soil characteristics importanC in environmental laanagereht^ 

3. How can we sTSamarize our discussions and investigations? 

4, You may want the particip^tnts to evaluate the session by writing 
how the/'felt about Irf. • r , ' * . 



Lifting. 
•Extending - 
Time to tJjinX. 
Ref ocus ^ 
SuQuatizing 
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SOME OBJECTIVES 



Ai a result of this 8eMlon» p«rtlclp«nts should bs sbls to: 

Dfsctilbe three vsys in vl^ch the living orgcnlsas in the -top pert 
o£ the sou effect the soU, ' ' - 

Co&struct^ soil mlcroBonolith of cn^^essis&ed soil profile^ detersine 
sn4 record texture, structure, pH, ittpersture» sad color, of ssch 
Isyer. ' « ' 

tfrite s description of a 'soil studied, using the vof ds they recorded 
about thaj: soil on their alcrOTonolith. ^ ^ . 

Demuitrate' the ability to determlnd the best uses of the '^land in this ' 
area, using the data from your soil aicrcoowlith'^and thft la^^ capability 
charts* , 

Descrihe three things that aan does to deteHdne the proper &axugaaent 
of soil resource. 

Behavioral Outcones in Feeling^s, -Ayareness^ Values, and Action * 
As a result of this session, participants should be able to: ' ^ 
Describe hov they feel about can's effect on this soil envirooBent. 



Describe hov chey 5eel about aan's^^ffect on the soil environoKnt 
^ vhere they live. • 



Describe what they can do improve the use of the soil: 
la their backyard: * 
la their cooBunlty: ^ 



XI. EQUIPMENT IfEEDED: (for class of 30 people) 



6 U Motte soil rH kit's ■ 
30 micromonolith cards 

6 tape measures 
30 sets of lab sheets^ 
• 3 sticks (50** or 100** long) 



*100^elly cups and lids/etc 
3 soil thermometers 
2 ^10 cans of water* 
30 hand lenses 



,3 staplers 
l.box staples 

2 shovels 

3 yardsticks ' 



a baJby food jars, 1/2-full of wat^r 



Sampled of sand, silt, clay (optional) 

Plant samples, drawings or guides to use with soil pH-Plant . 
^rej^ationship chart, (optional) 
Mother rnaterials such as baggies, seran wrap, pill bottles, etc have Seerl U9ed 
.satisfactorily. ' . y 



This lesson plan we^ developed for use la teacher ^porkshope is lf71 aad 
revised in 1^74. T^e people who developed and revised this plan include: 
Phylllt Eacer, Seattle, Wash.; Dave Kennedy, Olyapla, Wash.; Don Canoard, 
Vaaeouver, Wash.: Ernie McDonald ,« Portland . Ore.; George Otte. Hillsboro, 
Ore,; Bert Bray.^Wlaata^ CeorgU; Ron OreetwaJUfl, Washiaftoa t,C.; 
Alice Cook» Juneau, Alaska^ ' ^ 



' ' ^- 

J^e.tas^s an^*' -discussion topics- in this lesson 'are designed .so that many can 
he done individually or in combination depending upon the f acj^litators 
objectives and time constraints'. . * 
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*The di$cussion 6kilfs .listed are examples of 
•iesson. Additional inf otmation on discussion 
f&r Developing Environmental Investigations ii 



45' 

I He: 
.iTtl 



hose necessary to carry out the 

ilia are in the Lessori Flan^ 
tkls series* 



It is sujcgested oy the writers tAat cgntinuous revision take place by 



pjeople who use this'-plan. 
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A LESSO N PLAN aOR NATURAL RESOURCE -UTILIZATION 
IN AN URBAN ENVIRONMENT 



Set the stage. for this investigation by reviewing quickly wh^t will take ptace 
in the allotted time. For example: In the next four hours we will, investigate 
our use of natural resources. We will d'iscuss the origins of natural resources, 
hQW natural resources are used, environmental issues related to resource use, 
and the management of natural resources. (You might wafrt^"tQ read the behavioural 
objectives at the end of the lesson and refer back to xhem a^ an evaluation of 
the sessi6n.) * • 



/ 1. NATURAL RESOURCES ^ 



JASK^A: (5 minutes) Work by yourself. 
WriW your own -definition of a natural resource. 



Questions and discussion: 
L What are some definitions of a natural 'resource? (Accept all answejr^s) 



Distribute TASK B cards and objects. (Rock, water, soil, etc. Objects may 
be jus1r*about $riVth1ng,;but there should be-a larg^ variety.) ' \, - • 



INVESTIGATING YOUR ENVIRONMENT SErRs *. 
U.S.D.A. Forest Service ' 
Denver, C-olorado • , 
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TASK r!rinutes)X Wotk by yourself or^with another pe^yon, 
1. List all possible uses' you can think of fV ^oy r object. 
(T^ 



2. For * large amount of your objects 



3. For any part of the object. 



Questions and discussion: * 

1. What are some of the uses of your object? 

2. Which of the objects seems most jmportant to you? . 

3. *'Cho^^5^one object you- feel you could do without. Whyf 
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TASK C: (10 minutes) Work by yourself. 

Write your ovm definition of a renewable resource. 



Write yeur 'own definition of a non-renewable resource. 




Working in smal^ groups, classify the objects used In TASK B.. Which 
are, renewable and which are non-renewable? 

write a short explanation of the classification of each object. . 



OBJECT 



RENEWABLE 



NON-RENEWABL^ 



REASONS 




and discuss! 



are some 
resources? 




you can distingaish between renewable and non-renewable 



^. What values are there in distinguishing between the two ty^es of resources? 



TASIC*D1: (IS minutes) Work 1n.groups of 2 or 3. 



Take a walk dtwn one nearby block, listing all natural resources that 
have been usea there. After each natural resourcel?rUe. how It 1s us^d,. 
, -whether it Is renewable or nonnrenewable, and the rejatlve quantity, 
of it on the block. 



NATURAL ' 


V 

HOW 


renev-'aSle 




RELATIVE ^ 


^RESOURCE . 


'used? 


NON-RENEWABLE 


QUANTITY 
























1 

♦ 


































• 

1.' 


• 



_Distributjg flip-chart paper, marking pens, etc. 



TASK 02: (15 mnute^) Work In groups of Z or'3.- 

^H4k^ a w^ual display of the uses and relative quantifies of natural 
resources found. In TASK 01. pake, the display any way you w^nt. 



( 



4 - 



I 
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Questions and. discussion: - 

1. From our investigation so far, what can we say about the resource's we 
use. 




Distribute local phone books, if available. 



/ 



TASK E: (60 minutes) Work in small groups. 



Choose 3 natural resources from TASK Dl. Find put' If these resources 
are available In J&he con?nun1ty. Where can they, be bought, where do 
they come from, what do they cost, etc. 



Questions and discussion: ^ . ^ ' 

1. . What did yotTJiscover in TASK E about the natural resources you chose? 

2. Wha(t methods did^ou use for gathering information for TASK ^? 



3. Thor Heyerdahl has writifen: "Modern man seems to. be! ieve Tie can get 
1 everything he needs from the supermarket' and corner drugstore* He 
Vjifiesn't^understand that everything has a' source in the land or sea, and 

that he must respect these sources." How do you feel about this' 
statement? , ^ 

4. This belief that everything comes from the supermarket has been termed 
the "supermarket syndrom^". In what way does the "supermarket syndrome^ 
affect. our attitudes and beliefs about natural resources? 
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I TASK F; (20 nlnutes) Work' in sma]! groups.. 



Identify 5 urban environmental Issues concerning natural resource 
utilization In this cofnmunity.* For each Issue list the natural 
resources Involved/ i 



ISSUE 



NATURAL RESOURCES INVOLVED 



I. 



4» 



5» . 



Choose one issue from above, and trace the natural resources Involved b 
to their source. In the envlrdnroent. 




Questions and discussion: 



r.^How is the issue you have selected related, to the-'^superniarket 
- ^syndrome"? 
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TASK «i; (10 Minutes) Work by yourself. 

Oescrttie In writing 3 things you can do in^our everyday life to 
'ovtrcomi the supermarlcet syndrome* • 



Select the one you^^unnk would be your lest contrlbu'tiorf, Disc-ibe 
the benefits of^thts'actfon: | 



a. Where you live: 



b. In your*consumer habftsn:' 



c. Other benefits: 



^ ' ■ " — 

Questions and discussion: 

1. What c^n you do back home to over^come the supeMiarket' syndrome? 

2. How do- you feel about resource irse in your community?- 



le supeMlarke 



II.- MANAGEMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

Pre-Investigati6n question: „ . 

' " 5 

t. What does management" of natural resources mean^to you? 




TASK H: (10 mtnuteS)' ^ Work* by ;^oiirseU^r in groups.#^ 



List some rwtural resources ^af ttils state, and how they are i*sed. Keep 
in*mind the major produ(;tS| 'industries, Xnd businesses of ^he state. 



NATURAL R£SOURCES 



HOW USED 



m . 



'\ Questions* and dirSrcussion: 



1.. SJhat are some natcral resources found in t^is State? (Write -all f^espbnses 
on flip-chart paper.) • ' . 

2. Which of the nat*«aljDesocirces are^imii^r? ' (Group- those' that are — ^ 
• similar A, "by alt of jone group,^ B; by the next, e^6.j 

3. What wo 



r^^^ ^e. u! 




se to label each group of r'esources? 



4; Are tlrcre aufiy other resource categories that we should add?^, 
'(Divide the large-*group irito sm^ill groups, ^ne group for each 
resource fa-tegory. /Assigfi ^ach group category, and handjout 
Mghway maps to each group.) . , ^ '/ - : - 
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TASK I:- (15 minutes) Work In groups. • 'bs 

* ' '• ' ' * ' -~ 

, Locate on your map where your asst-gned category of»resources can be [ 
found. Draw boundaries around these areas on your mecp. Then-iiai 



dlf^f^ht'^col*^ Sa k^^ '"^5^®'' ""^P- "^2ch groups siould use 




Questions awd discussion: 

1.' What resource category boundaries overlap? *^ 

Z: Wtrat problems j)ccuj^ when boundaries overlap?- 

In What ways are management guidelines imp4(rtant ia managing 
h^tjjral resources? ^ . . - ' 




ICJ: (10 minutes) .Vtork by yourself. 



Write sonje management ^1deli/ies you tbink are important in ianaging 
natural resources, * ~ 



r 



T 



Questions and discussion: 



1/ What are some of your guidelines? (Wblte all answers .Qn fliprchart -♦^ 



re swiWar 



k 2". Which oif' the guidel ines are similar? (Gr9up those that a 
W. \ ''A%y a>l ojf one group;^ by the next," etc.) ; ^ 

3. To develop $ome ^enaral ipanagement juidelines^, what words Can w6 usp 
Q to label' each\group Of guidelines?' ' 
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TASK" K: (20 minutes) Work' In groups.* / • * 

^ ' • — ■ 

Using the general management guidelines, develop a management plan for 
an the re^oupce categories. Prepare a 5-minutfi presentation for your 
management p>an. . ^ 



Questiorv5ja'nd discussion: ' ' * . - - 

1. What difficuUffS' do natural resource managers, have? 
2. What can we' say about natural "resource mjinagenient in . this present yean 

Summary questions and discussion: ^ • , 

i; What influence do€s the urban environment have on natural resource use 

2, Hov/ is the often heard statement: "there is no such tMng as a free 
'lunch" rela.ted ^o natural resource use and management? . - 

3/ What can we conclude/about natural resource use today? 

4- Whit can'we conclude a|>oyt resource management todaiy? 

5,. How cdn we-sumi?iarize our discussions and investigations? 

6, What methods and^procesaies did we use in our investigation? 



Describe in .writing how you feel about our session todjay. 



&EHAVIORAL OUTCOMES IN KNOWLEDGE: — 

As a re$ult of-vtftese activities, you should be able to:- 

/ . t. Identify -uses' of hatur^l resources for our enviro.nment. 

Z. ^ M^tify renewable and non-renewable resources.- "r 

^3* Trace'' resources xised in everyday items to* their original source 
i . *. '.,*rn the -environment, ^ ^ ^ \ ^ 

. ^ 4^ 'Identify patterns af^resource utilirati'on which involve urban 
'erivlronmenta.1 issues. - ^' 

— ^ 5/ " Identify the need for ^active natural reso^irce managBoient guidelines. 

si Develop a natural resource mana^^raen^ plan using management guide- 
/ lines. , ' - • . * " . - ^ ; 

^' • ^■' ■ 

- BEHAVIORAL OUTCOMES. IN FEELINGS * AWARENESS, VALUES JiND ACTION: 

« 

A^a result lOf; these activities, you should be able to: , — ^ 

. K -Describe hqw^ou- feel about resource use *la your cormunity. ^ V 

2I- DescrtBe what you can do to improve 'resouroe'-^^itil iza't ion in your 
cOtijmunity. ' .\ ' ' ^ ^ • 

3:'* Describe how you feel about ni'tural resource management. 




EQUJPME.IT NEEDEIi: (for a class -ef 30 people) - ^ . 

/\ 30 natural objects (rock,. water, soil*, etc., objects'may be just about, 
anything, but- there should be a large variety, 
i large map of state.. 

10 highway maps of state. ^ ^ . • \ ^ ^ 

1 fltp chart. ' ^ ^ ^' ' ^ . 

10 .magic markers (variety of colors). 



5 ]oc?il phone books.- 



This 'lesson^plan was developed for use:in teacher work^hq|5s by: 

. * •• ^ • • 

'Jotin A. Taylor; Laramie," Wyoming 
Gary Severson; De'nver, Colorado ^ ' 
iLolita' Robinson; Denver, Colorado' ^ 
John Strickler; Manhattan, Kansas ys 



It iP suggested by the authors that cojitinupus revision take^pTac^e by. people 
who use the ideas. ' - > , 
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. A LESSON FLAN POR INVESflGATtm AN 0B2AN COMMDNIl 

lug this sesftlon ve vlli identify paxts of an urt^an commmity, look at the pattern 
of land use, cons truc.t a procedure and plan to inveatigata, one part of the cotmmxnlty, 
analyze the data collected, develop alterriatiVe solutions to present conditions, and 
develop a plan to imp lenient your solutions or recoteendat;ibns. 

Overview of the Process , ^ , N \ 

Ihe proc^ure outlined In , this process fulls «lnto nine basic steps or^phases. They 



i 



2 



Ttr DtvnmK A» fomw OK u» U8S tmnn. tmmurioHsatfi oa 
' fiotUMt TO iwrnncm ' > ^ 

eolUctlnt • V ' ^ 



lit; ilorrznix'AM) amm^tzik ti|i tqpic Fot Tocm'^iinpmzQinps*^ ' 

lavMLifACidto Mwc bay* d«c« that. U oW«rv«tala, cu>IU€ClbL«, 
^ rtcorda'ilt. ^ ^ • / , » 

9'm of chro«*fLaft£ data troj^actrnt cbar>c to attalyta iavatcigac Ion 
' Cooatnice a^aaca^collacriim and rocordUis ttavleo to Uaa is lavatcl^ti^o 
9ttv«lof a ^Tcnodura ro taac oat cha iavaaci$«cl«i |«oeaa# 

^ / , ^ 
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Taatlat oat tba .lavas eitaCli|>.pxocM», ■aklag aodlf Uacionf Is cha 
proeadaraa, ^ta'coUactUit Oq^> ste. . > . 



7. ' lE WI tm^ M Tfflt ZavmXGAXXOR 

OfMcrlbljit t^>vodt«^:rffocf4itfaa^ 
Imatifatlott firo^i fchta «tto;U fttit" 



; or ytattt lava»tiaata<n^ 



a^lfl< 



Iflcatio^ 



la Cha 



aytttttfl— tt> cha aoblaci 



-T— [ ■ 

^ ^Uatla# faacert chaJC eoottibota. to problaa aad^ braiaac 

^ rbn it (aliaiaacian, ■o4lfleattoa, aabatlcauO woitU affaeV^^ 
• freblaa. 



Mtonlac be 
iU affae^i 



m. oikfiLQpnB kolim tiamtm to nnc aboot as 



DfCamaiac tij^ ^oar aolotioa^ faaalbia 
far IflwMrirf^ toUtloa or t< 



01 WXtVM TO 
davaiofiai a^plaa of aceiis 



muxes, AHAUBSS, AMI fAUBIS 

^ 



-r 
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Investigating Yotir Env^lronment Series 
U|S. forest Service 
Denver, Colorado 




BECOMDW FAMnjAR Wira THE COMIDNOT / ' , \» 

tQuestlops and Dlactia'slona > - 

A. What are aooe majo? land use categories found In most mt^bA connunltles? 
(tist on hoard e.g., cqonerclal, residential, recrcatLon* Indostrlal, etc.) 

B. Pass out mp of local cooDRmity balng studied. Bov each group locates 
the major- land ufe categories from A plus others they jrtn think i^f on the 
map taid with magic markers, etc. 



TASK A In groups of 3-4. H}«-15 minutes 



Working in grot^s, locate the. major land use categories on the^mapiof 
f^your community. ^ ^^^j^ ^ ^ ' ' 



II. ^IdENTHYIHC AHD FOCDSISO ,0N LAHD USE'PAITEKMS, nrrERREUIIONSHIP OR PROBLEMS 
«t6 INVESTIGATE. ^ * v • ' 

A. • After looking at, your map and locating the^ labd u^s on it, what can you. 
say. about the pattern' of land Use in yoxir consmmity? ^ " 



List on board. 



NOr^: H?re are two additional options jbo consider uslq| af t^r II A depending 
upon the objectives of your plan. , ^ ^ , 
Option A - If your objective is to investigate eWironmental factors, 
then uae this question after II A: , 

. What ^re som factors thar migot affect the quality of the 
environment of the area on t^ia map? (List factors on 
chart.) , * 

• Xn small grSups, eoinplete following chart. 






Factors from above 



In what ways will they affect Env", 



Option B 



One (ool that will help in your tfsk of i^^lp^ing an Itxves- 
tlgation Is to construct a 3-atage ilata collecting chart. 
After doing the chart (in enaly^ the investigation) , have 
go ri«ht to 17 B pnd tell t&m to *^Select one Of 
LCtors froB^above and fill out coluisniL of T^k B.\ 
^ocee^d with rest of lesson. 

(Ota: objective is to investigate a potential or existing 
>JLem th^ask this question after II A, '^Ahat are son 
probleoa t^ might be created by tbe#attem o£ land use ^ 
your.coDmumity?** Proceed with III of the lesson, but make 
sure i:b orient the .rejfc of the ^trucCions tq the problem* 




'One task is to construct a collecflng aacferecordlng chart to use in your 
inv*»ttgation. 

One tool chat can help yovi in y^r task is to construct a 3-stage data 
collecting (Aart^ to' assist .in. analyzing the investigation, 
Ue want to M'<one with you as a^ saxaple, . . 

NOTE: (?ick a subject othet than a land ^iise category listed on the board , 

to illustrate the use of the chart.) 
NOTE TO IHSTRDCTOR: * 

1. Here are the steps in do^ng a s^le 3-stage chart with the Oiol^^^up. 

2. Let's pick transportation as'the topic to be investigated. (Write # . 
transportation at the top p£ chart.) 

3. The first column Isaabeled. " WhaC We Want to Fittd Out* ' about th« topic. 
(Write. that at far left of^board arid ask for group responses.) 

' The second column is labeled^ '' Hov to Collect" information about the 
teta/listed in Coluan 1 (write xhiit Heading next to colunax 1 and ask 
for group^responses. Ask folk ways to collect infortBatton oic the first 
4''to 5 items in Column I, one at a «time, then ask «re there any additional 
ways you can think of to collect information). 
5. The third column Is labeled, " How to Record* ' the Information we are going 
/• to collect. (Write that heading next to colunm 2 and^k for group 
retopnscsy. tjust.ask for general ways to record the Informatibn for any 

>. • ■ 

NOT?: Kerens what the sample chart might look like after ^doing It with the 

t total group. - ^ _ ^ 




\ 
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Sample 



Column I 



3-S&age Data Collecting Chart 
Subject Transportation 



What Jfe Wane to Find Out 
Location of major arterlals 
JiitfAs o£ tramsportatfqn 
(Ihfit is nettded 
^rou much is' availsbie 
Access slbllity .Q^Aermlnals 
Land topograph) 
Is It-working^ 
IJhat is being u| 
Gz^ot'th pattern 
Traffic flow pat 
Peak 'traffic nei 
Attitude of Peop1 




' Column 2 
How to Collect 
Observation , 
Interview people 
Existing studies 
Count or cases 
at certain place 
Count types of 
vehicles 



now 



m 



Colunm 3 
How to Record s 
Graphs 
""^Statistics .1 1 
pictures 
Film 

Tape recorders 

Questionnaire^ _ 

— Hap-- " 

Tables 



DISCUSSION: ^ . ' / ' ' ' u 

'l^hat, might be , the 'benefits of^analyzlng a lahd use/ a ^pplc or an' Issue .this 
i^y before going out td do afi 'jL i^eStigatlon about it? 
(Stick with this discussfon itotil they say stuff like: 
• It's easier to see .all? the parts of the topic. , , J 
- Attalyzing it breaks it *downf into' manageable narts to study; 
— Y o u r eali ze that ^problem afenU as simple ay chej-^eem*-^* ^ " 
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Ill* JlOTIFYING AND ANALYZING THE. TOPIC YC» Y08R INVESTIGATICW 
_ Questions and Discussions ^ ' ^ 

. A# Describe the area that the groi^ is going t^ investigate and have each 
. /person draw th^t area on his nap. 



Criteria for the Jacilitator to use in identif]frng an area to investigate. 
1. Within walkiitg distance in the time segment allotted (3 hours of fid d » 
. investigation). - 
Hav^ a variety of land use categories. 

3. Have eumple of changing land^use. 

4. Should be interesting to study. 

Split class into appropriate nund^er of s^udy teams, (mix class up) .and assign 
a land use categt^. # - 



B. Identify the land use category you are going to invest^^te and fiill out 
V column 1 of the 3*stage chart in Task B. - * . 



TASK B 20 minutes .Working in your group (3-6) Fill oap the land use category 
* , and column 1 of the chart below. 

1p / 3-St^ge Data Collecting and Analyzing Chart J 


Land Use Categories 










, ') Column 
% Wh^t ve want to find out 
about our la^d use category 
JLn the area 


Column 2 
How to collect 
the infom^tion 


Column. 3 
How to Record ' 
the Information 










i 












• 


i 




'» * ' 






, 0 

> 





C. Nov, select one or two Icems frdmi Che £lr8C column of your charc and 
do TASK C: ^ 



TASK C 30 minutes (In small groups) 

Identify one or tvo' items from the J^lrst column of your chart and construct 
e a sanple data collecting and recording device for each item selected, . 
The data collecting and recording devices must be yith data that is ob- 
servable , collectible, and recordable in the i^lrbnment during the actual 
fteld Invest igation. 
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D. HovdoJUkSKD* 



T4SK D 30 minutes 

Develop a plan o€ ^tton to Investigate ybtxr p^t of the environment using 
. the data collecting and recording devlc^ constructed in lASK C and In 
the allotted field time. (Consider dividing responsibilities foe collect* 
Ing and recording information, who go^s vhere, other tools needed, etc.) 




NOTE: After 10 minutes into TASK D, put up and read the follov^g sign. 



Planning fior an Investigation 

Usually, the. problems &at people have are 1) deciding what to do, 2) narrowing 
down. the scope of the topic to something specific enough to actually Investigate 
HAS YODR CTtOUP EXPERIENCZD THIS? * . _ _ ^ 



E. After TASK D 

Each group ^ke a short presentation to describe the procedures and display 
the recordixig devices to be use<l in the investigation. If clas^ is over 
40y thoxi have groups pair up and critique each other's plans Instead of 
each small group presenting it to total group. 

NOTE: Just before dismissing the groups to do the field investigation, 
put up the follovlng chart. 



' This Session is all About Learning Bow to Prepare for an Investigation 

Today the ^oc^dures ^fJt more important than the content. The idea is to try 
otit your data-col lectlxig and recording methods. ^ 

It may be necessary to motfify your investigation procedures as you t»ecome 
Invblved In your task. 
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REPORTING ON THE INVESTIGATION 



Have "following Instructions up as groups come back so they have some guide- 
lines for their presentation. 



TASK E 



Instructions for the Presentation 



1. 
2. 

3. 



5. 
7. 



SnSLe h« yoi modified your proc.dur.. «thods, recotdlng 
devices, etc. 

Use more than one person as spokesman, 
or solutions Co problflftasi 



MOIE^ £«h_,roup glv.. ch.lr p«..nt.aon. Stick ti tin. ll»lt. .n4 " th. . 
process of the investigation. , ■» 

What problems did -you encounter in your investigation? ^ 
Shat 11 the next s^ep to^do with all this information? 

ANALYZING FACTORS AKD ALTERNATIVES TO THEIR PRESEOT CONDHIONS 



Que 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 



Gi 



H. 



'^rU. the ba/ic ^uncdLona of your study area? Whole community? 

Sa^do:! Jo'urTuiJef a«a ^ the management of your canity? 
Sin Wd happisn if one whole segment of the co««unity were eliminated? 

STatTe'^^^' "focus words" ClHemes) that could be used to'^u'rther st^^ 
Tis area? (ch«ige. repetition, continuity, interdependence, etc.). 
What examples are tljere in your area that: _ * ♦ • 

illtfiitrate the past- 
typify the present— 

Sli"i".^itl2'ionih'ips can we identify in the'atea irr.es tig.te^^ased on 
f^l J^lf obligations (residential to business past use to present use. , 
business district to transportation rbutes, etc.). _ , , 

spirit, etc.). / 
ijafeion^ using TASK,F, Ust. and >n.ly«e aU ^» y^ctn 



TASK P - AMALTZXN6 FACTORS AMD ALTERliATIVES TO IRESENT CONDITIONS - ' ' ^ ' 

(TASK i iB designed to brainstorm ell possible altemativeV.) Ust the factorl confei 
Xake each factor and ask: **pow can we change this factor {(eliminate, modify, substi 
a change in thi irsue?" Coijsider all alternatives, jio matter hpw silly^they may aea 



FACTOR H0H IT CONTRIBUTES TO 

iOE FROBiAf OR ISSUE 



Egaaple: Traffic Managaaent 



ViAth of 
•treeta * 



Cause traffic Jam 



ALTERNATIVES TO ITS FRESQIT CONDJl^ION 
Select one or more alternatives below 
and describe how the factor might be . 
changed 

(Elimination Hodif ication Snbstitution ) 



.^t in wallcing 
or bicycle 
paths 



DE8C 
HILL 
OR I 



One-way streets 



Blifl 
chan 
patt 

Basi 



.Mass transit 



Everyone Cause traffic Ji 
start and ^ 
quit work 
at ai 
time 



Aid^lSat starting, 
closing, workiftg 
houra 




Describe the eltefnetlve or combination of altematii^es that ml^t>rlng about an Improvi 
the quality of .the envirbmnent inveetlgated. Give reaeoils for yoiir ^cholcea . . 



After you have analyzed the factors In TASK F, then go on to TASK G. 
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!• DEVELOPING ACTION 'PLASNING TO, BRING ABOUT AN IMPROVEMENT OR SOLUTION TO TSE 
ENVIRONMENT INVESTIg^Z^ , V ». / 

Select one of the alternatives from TASK F. Write, it in tkSH 6 under suggested 
solution and complete the task, "nis can heXp you deterxaine if /your 'solution is 
feasible or not and what course 'of actic^n you pl^ to take for its implementatioiU 




TASK G DOTttTD C ACTIflV fUMOm TO MUX AMOOT AH HfflQVEMDR'Ot SOUJXXOff.TO tfe EWatOMR 
iXVUXilMXID ' ^ 'v ' 



S«Uet on* oi Um «oItttioM wng— fd by your grouf Is TASK Z, 
SoUtioB'* - Com^Utm tin x—t-ot xhm chacrv 



imn n^mp woilim sou 



SOLOTZOM ' 



SOLOCIOM, , . 



la 



la Uak 0) 



TachnoIoKlcAl 
MiAt kiad« of l«eli- 
c«4 by Mlofical aetifo 
btt Bo c o n ^ y 



SocUl 

Mut kindj qf bocUI 
actios would bo. 
i n o c oo o o ty to laplo- 
■oat Vtiio Uoo? 



What Iliads of' 
chiag* eoald b« 
doof throttfb 
iMdlTlduAl 
aetioa? 



tihAC kiado of chiasa 
eoald bo iomm by/ 
tluoufb groupo? 

laforaal 

fnraal (orsaal* 

laciooa) 



kiada of political Agaacloa 
aetioa wMld bo oaeoa- Ubat klada of 
a«ry to li^IaHat this thiasa eoiild bo doaa 
^ by/thrott^(.,^fooeloa7 - 



DffLDimiTXOir 

snrs TO raoBUEM 

SOUITIOi 



(Hiat'alujt bo' ' 
dooat-*la wiMt 
.oTdort^*«haa? 

'Stopr Taraot Pata 
1. 



vsow imx IOC muw 

UF A l» roLB An IBS 

iFFicnviBss or 

TOOL Actios? 



2. 

3^ 
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, Questions^ /""^ w ' > 

A. Eav*'^ group give re^rta oTb^TASK GL ^ •'^ - 

. " What rcconmendatfions f or Iteting futxire' needs in, this area? 

. C. If you were the city pimaing^OBBtts^^, whit eutd^itiea would .you ^ 
* develop for cojjpideration ^f Ature d^eXopaents in this, area? ^ 

'» . , ■ : J - s .... - y 



1 



Vlll, CGMflJHIC&IXIi9 FEEUNGS, AHABEffl^S, AHD VA£OES^ 



/ - 



TiSK H' 



• Describe your" part in Implementing the action plan in* XASK^F^y ^ 
a as a member of a eoammlty' kctj^n^ group-- - V *. ^ 
as a part of tibe/politipA' decision-twktng process JLn your 



Questldns and discusslotii * |^ • " 

A. Discuss indtvidualtffcoBiDcnts, • ' « , 

B. '-What type of coiammi^ action can w^.take^to identify and motivate people^ 
^ to collect, tnteflpret a^ta, arrive* at altilmative soluttons-and take 

intelligent' action *to decide on the beat^lution conaiatent the 
. xHllas'Of the environment, and 8o<^;Lety. \ it 

Aa IKfacilitatof you sfapuld help your' audience ELAN. 
You wlU'need to help themi-»w. think through, their pnocedurea 

* / * V^ticipate poasible prdblemr. 

The^ important' tJUxxg is to ident^^fy: . 
1. ^ What:you ^^it^ Xq find^out. ' » * 
i 2^. Ho^yto cpllect. - ^ ^' ' ' * • 
* '3. How-to record. . ' ^ ^ * . • * . * 

How to^ interpret '^lAat does , it mean) 
5. Do, something with your-ijxformatttm. 
ISiat did we find ^^tft^bout the cinvironment in ous atudy? 
Bow will this proces^ help you^^en you tuiive aty^i^ investigate things 
or X have coonunity «roupf investigate ^things? . ^ ^ . . 
How are. you going' Co ^pnadiatelV app^y what j^Jni leafl^ tfbSiy? 
rVbv can we suooiarisu our discuaiion.aad ixnreatigatipD? ^% Ms, 



A. 
C. 



> 



a^ -I 



/ 

piSSi I 



• ■ . •■ ■ ■ ■ , - 

Describe in writing how you fe4ll aliotft o||f ^session today.. * 



4 . . , 



Id ' * <- . 
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i^PlpNAI* IMFORMTION 



.The fo Hewing laboratory sheets could be used tbprovii« additional ideas to 
peo^e ixivestigatlng an urban environment, ThaT|i:oup m|y identify different ^ 
component parts of the environment than .those listed^ here. ^ ' ^ < 



BEHAVIOML OUXGCAfBS IN KNOWLEDGE 



^ As^a result of these activities, you fjhould be able to: * ^ 

Identify 'at least fivC different latid ui^ categorie*^ in an 'urban environment.. 

* Col&ijtruct a data collecting aed recording tool fdr soAe of an urban. 
^ /Sivik9nmcl6t for. data that is observable, collectible, a|id recordable. 

^escribe a procedure to use in initiating an. urban environinental investigation.. 

ildentlTfy* at least th/ee com^bnent parts of an urban enyironment.' 

. * Descrirbe four In terr elatlonahlps that '«xlst between Qooponent parts of the' 
environnent. . y 

BEHAVIORAI. OUTCOME IN FEELINGS, AUARENESS, VALUES^ AND ACTIC^^ . . 

Aa a result of these activities ,^ you should be able to: ' ' 

Analyze factors and alternative' solutions to present condition in an • environment 

^z*' et ' ^ / -\ 2ir ' — ' " ' 

Identify forces and change^ agents that can bf used for "o^p ^agai^st the improved^ 
livability of the area. - 

Describe ^Aat you can iio to become involved In comnunipy action programs 
identifying and suggesting solutions to local enyixoqmentlil problems.^ ' ' 

Descftbe how you and the conounity people can become involved in ajff^cting , 
the lodal political decision-making process through env^ronmen^l urban . 
investigations ... ^ • , • ' ' , 

EQUIPMENT NEEBED ^ * L ^ / . . 

Haps of the urban area t» be invest igatf^ . ; ' ' 
> blackboard or newsprint itasel ♦ / ^ • ♦ * 
Magic markers or chaj.k 
ya pet ai^iLyencils 4 c ^ 

• 7 . " ' ^ I . ^ - ^ ^ ^ 

This /esson plan%ras revised for use in teacher workshops in June WTS by Char line 
andy^&nie HcDonalfi. It isr sugg^s^d b^r t»ij|ibiters that continuous mvidion take^ ^ 
pla^ by people who use ^the ^ideaa . 

s NCr5E{ The information ^and /deae on^^^pagiA 12 to 18 ^an be used ii| fonmilating ^ 
diffejrent aspects' or the urban dPe»tigatioii. ^ ^ . ^ 



LAND USE SURVE7 



Inventory and plot on map ^] \ 

List tHe majpr uses of land In the ar,ea« 
Grot^p^these uses Into appropriate categorlalb. 
Label^the categories. . > I . 

' Develop a legend for plotting this data onlthe ma^. 

I. Additional InfbtLatlon ' ^ . ^ . ' ' 

DEVISE YOUR OWN MEIBODS TO COLLECT AND RECmD THIS DAXA\ , 

SUBMIT THE METBQDS AND THE DATA- IN W&XXIN6, TO YOUR GROUP LEADER AT^THE 

Effl) OP THE SESSION. . - • 

.^v does each lAnd use dffect the other land uses of the^eaf 

Uhat p9^oblems exist because of certain l«id uses? 

. What land use problems, In this area are related to regional (Portland , 
metropolitan area) enylronmental^^oblems? . 

What things ar^ 1>eing done to^ the Land aat -are compatible wtth: 
the characteristics of the land? / ^ .. ^ 

the needs of *e people? * . . , ^ 

,Whrch^ land uses are 'choaglng? ^ ^ ^ ' ' y - - 

What proposed projects could affect >land use patterns In this area? , 

NOTEi Bie abov^ questions are designed to help you look for significant 
relationships between things in tdie environment. Time may not 
allow ^oft to investigate all of tjxe suggestions. Therefore. yOu 
vill have to decide which, things are most significant in the time, 
allowe^ . Please feel free to add to tha list , throw it away and 
st aat A ll over, et^. ^ * 

Something to think about: 

, . ^ - ' . / _ ^ , 

Por each of the^lind usies you investigate, ask yourself ^ > 
Is it in* a good location' to terve its purpose? , ' 

What does it do to the envj^on^t? » 
What kind -of an environment does it have? 

3. Sunmary questions on land use surVey > ^ , 



See questions, and discussions after TAS^JD« 
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TRAFFIC . AND TBAN^RIATION SURVEY ^ . 

Inventory and plot on map 4 

List the major traffic tontes in ^the area. 
Group these routes into appropriate categories 
Label the categories. - 

Develop a legend 'for plotting this data on the map; 

^ ' ' \ * 

^ditional informAion ' ' 

- ^ . * 

DeViS£ Y(m OHK METQODS TO .COLUBCX AND RECORD THIS THOk. 

SUBHIT THE METBQDS AMD TH^ DATA, IN URITINd, TO YODR (StOUP LEADER AT THE 

END OF TPE SESSION, * ^ ^ 

List the major user, groups of each category^ #1. 

Which are the most heavily traveled routes? 

What problems are associated with traffic and transportation in the area? 

What is the effect' of theae problens on the rest Qf the- study area? , 

What traffic and transportation problems associated vltt^ this area «^e 
relate^ to regional (Portland netropolitan area) environmental problems J 

What proposed presets could affect traffic and tranSportatlsn patterns 
in the area? , . ^ 

NOTE: The above questions are deigned to help you look for .sigiiificant 

' relationships between thipigs in the environment,' Time may not allow 
you to investigate all of the suggestionJi. Thferefore. you will have 
to decide wfaigh* things are most sifaiificant in the time allowed , 
^ Please feel free to add tg the list, throw, it away and start all 
over, etc, ^ 

SomeAing t6 think about 



For eaisfa of the traffic and transportation routes^you investigate ask 

yourself: '! , . » ^ • , . ' ' ^ .* 

I Is it in A good location, to serve its purpose?^ ^ ^ 
» What. does it do to the environment? 

JHhat kind of an environment does it have? - a 

Suyinary questions on traffic and ^ansportation survey 

See questions and discussions after TASK D'*" 



Iiivengory and, pl</t on gtap * . . . # 

List the conmi^lQr facilities and aei^c^a in this axM, 
Group these ^£a9^ities and services int^ appropriate categories,. 
Labcil JJie catej^ries, * / ^ - 

Develop a legend for plotting this 4ata on* the map* 
Additio^l information ' - 

DEVISE YOUR OWH MEZBODS TQ COLLECT ASD RECOSD IBIS DAXA. \ ' 
SUBMZI THE METHODS AHD THE DATA.,^«IN ilRITlK;, TO-YOD^ aU)DF LEADER AX THE 
EHD (ff T&E SESSIOH. ' / * • 

List di« tiser groups^, for iUch category in #1. » 

What reasons can you giv^ for the location^ of each of ^ the coriounlty 
facilities and seryices you listei} in #17 ^ 

What needs of the people are being aetiby these fa^lities and services? 

Wh4t needs are not being Wt hy existing facilities and services? 
^^^^ ^ m 

What problems are associated with the gxxantity and quality of community 
facilities and s«nrLci&s in this area? r ^ ' 

Which of t)iese' problems are related to regional (Portland metropolitan 
area) environmezi^l problems? 

What proposed projects c^ld ff^ect the usa and e^ctiveness of community 
. facilities and services iil,^is are^? ""^^ 



I 



i 



NOTE: ^The above quest;^ons are designedTlo help you look for significant 




thl yts are moit. signlfftant in the ^Ime 



(lease feel free td^ add to the list ,> throv it away aond 
11 ovei^ etc. 



Sbmeth idg to think about 

For each^of the cbnniunity facilities and services you investigate, • ask- ^ 
yourself: ^* * * ^ . 

Is , it in>a good location to serve its pc^in'oseT ^ 

Vbat'does it do to the environment? 

What kind of an environment does it have? 

Stamaafv questions on community facilities' anid services • * 

Seer questions and discussions after lASK P» \ ^ - 



N 
3 



■ 1 . 



- < ' ENtrCftONMEMTAL ASSETS ASD LIABILITIES SURVEY > 

*r !• Inventoty and plot on yp 4J- 

Llpt the environmental assets o£ the area, (physical and vl^xial) 
tples: ^ ' * * » / 

historic landmarks, visual impacts stntcttires,^ ^tural features ,^ * 
^ aes the ttlcali^ pleas l{ig entrances, etc; - % ^ 

List thef^ environmental liabilities of the area physical and visual) 
' Exaatples: • r * ^ ^ 

^ condCllctltig^ land uses, high troifflc* streets, residential overcfovSlng, 
poor piylng, curbs, sldevalks, adverse xm^al features » sameness of 
envlt^ondent, e£c. * ' " " . * / T ^ 



r 



Group the e^tvlrbtment41 assets .and liabilities Into appropriate ctftegcrtes* 
Label the cagiegorles, ^ 
Develop k' l^end for plotting this data on tiie map. \ 



24I Additional Information ^ ' ' ' ' 

. ^ ' - ' ^ ' 

' DEVISE TOUR OWH ME3!B0DS TO (X)U£CT AHD RECORD ms DAIa/ , 
^ .Snmfit TH£r ME^ODS. and the data-, in HRITIMG, to your Q^OUF leader 'Alf THE 
END OF^^ SESSION, , ' \ ' ^ /. 

How do the envtronmental assets affect the redt of the area?, (be specific) • 

iHow do 4fie environmental Liabilities affect the rest o£ the area? (bd specific) 

Wbl^. environmental assets h^ye potential foK serving as building blocks to 
improving the llvablllty of- this area? • ^ ' 

. What problems exisp becausew%Adverse <£nvlroniaental fetors in the area? 

What environmental problems in this aresr are related to iregloxial (Portland 
9 metr^opolltan area) ei^lronment^l problems? ' ^ 

What proposed projects could affect environmental ^sets and l^bllltle^ 




e abdre questions are designed .to help you look for ^.significant 
relatlonshlits between things in the ^virbnment/ Time may stbt allow 
.you to investigate *lt of the suggestions « ^ 'Tfi'erefore>, yoh will 
have to decide vfalch things are ^mosO sigAlf leant in Me time allowed . 
Tlease feel .free to add to the ^ist .' throw it away ana start all 



thr< 

. s.PverT etc. . TT" - - . 

Some thing.. to thtfik aboift * / . ; 

^or;eact)'of the ^vifonmental assets and liabilities you inves^'tigat/e/ aafk -^r 
yotirself :*> ^ , - * . ^ \ , . * • * 

Is it in a^good 'location^ to Serve\its pxurpose? ^ ' ^ ^ )^ 
^tvdoes it do tp the environment? /\ ^ ^ 

it^nd of a^ eavironment does 'it haye? 



ybat 



3. . Summary questions qh eovii^nigigrital . assets aiJd liabilities' 

ERIC 



See questions' and discussions ^aftep T&SK^D. 

; i " ' ^ ' 15 8b' 



• socim; survey 

, Inventory and plot on map 

Collect information about the 'population pharacteristics of the ar^a. 
■-mm. income, education, aispe of families, rent^a-owners , length 

- of residence,' etc. ^ • ■ . . ' .- 

- *. ' • r ' \ . ' - r ' ( * 
Devcilop a legei^-fdr plottixig this data on the lai^^ 1 

Additional* inf6rmation 

DE7ISE YOUR OHN METHODS TO GOLLECf AtlD REOOfiD* fSlS Dm. 



Submit the methods abd the data, ih writibc,' to yoor group LEADm at the 

END OF THE- SESSIOH." ' ' v > ' . . . 



'what needs of the^ residents are met by living in this area? 

♦ 

What social problems exist in the area!* 

Which problems associated with this area are related to rjBgional (Portland 
metropolitan' area) eijvironmental problem*? ' ^ 

,What changing conditions in the area'are 'creating probl^ for its residents? 

What proposed projects Cjould: . ^ • . ^ * 

affect ^the life-style of people in thif fr^a? 

'lead to a change. ih the population characteristics of thM area? 

What arc the attitudes of the people in tfeis area towa^rd: ^ • 
govemxnental and private services ^ - : • 

citizen tieeds . ' , . - ' • Itv 

^ overall quality of lijEe in th£ area? (Sel^ttached opinion poll/) *. 

* (questionnaire) ' • 

' . ' ' ' ' i . ' 

ROTE: ' Die above questions are designed to^,l> you aqok significant 

relationships betwMn tilings in the enVlroSaent. Tiasf may not f^lUiv 
you to investigate all pf th« suggestions. Th^^^er^. v^ will htve • 
to decide which thirn ^^ «ra mos t significan t in the t^na alloyed e ; 

N ^Pleaste ff^l free %o add to .the list , throv it ^ftiray and start aU ' ^ 
* over, et^» ^ . \ ' - 



>^ RtiffVy questions on social survey 

See questipns ^and diiBcussions aft^, TAjSK^Il. . * ' ^ 



SOCIAL SUVm QDZSTIONNmE , > 

. ' , * • ' * '• 

Kote to person a^alnlstering questionnaire: 

^FllI in tl^e blanks with appropriate vords, depecAlng on the location 
the purposes for^ich you arje using the questionnaire. ^ 

' » * *' • ^ 



!• Irllve in - . at fcross-streets) 



2* jQVerall. ^ . ^\ as a place to (live) (shop) is: 



' Very Good "Quite Good _^ Just Fair . Poor Very^P^or 



3. What I like best about ^ is: 

f r 



4. Ity biggest complaint about j ; is:^' 



5«' Here^s vhat I think sfaould be done abdut that: 



I. . 



4 



^. , , ^ . MIG^-DSBAN INVESTI(SU:iONS ^ ^ 

In addition tp major coiq>onent par or cajtegories of an urban environment » 
there are many opportunities for small individual environmental investigations. 

Investigations of this nature shoul^ be developed in writing- along the same- 
procedt^es as in lASK or , 



TASK.;- ' ' 

Develop in writing an investigation about sooie^ part of the man^nluie 
environment. • * . 

a. Describe procedures in action or process terms. 

b. State objectivea^ in beha'^oral outcomes that indicate spme i h inima l 
expectations in acquiring new Imow ledge and skills. ^ 



Here are some suggested micro^urbai^ environmental investigations: . * ^ . 

1. Correlation of observable weather conditions to air pollution ind«x. « 

2. Correlation of ]&an*made soxmds to "noise pollution. ^ 

3. Effect of aigns and billboards on sigltt pollution. ^ 

4. Effect' of architecture on aesthetics./ 

5. Impact o^ 4ocal shopittw 6caitK:.m cai^ ^ y ' ^ 

6. ' Supermarket Survey (packaging, buying habits). . 

7. Interpreting the man-made landscape using architectural stylfes, etc. 

8. . Obsetve and record life in a park. • , 
9J' Man's effect on watersheds through paving. ' ^ - 

10. ' VndA what conditions can plant 1^ live in a blacktop environment. 
LI. Compare city downtown block to a residential block. ^ ; 
IZ. Determine the different response^ of wit^r holding capaci^ty and nmoff to 
different types of man-made surfaces. y ' - 

13. Environment of a city tree> , » . , 

14. Determine what is in a city block. . « ^ 

15. Hoise pollution (determine where noises occur most frequently and determine * 
city noises which can be reduced to minimise noise dilution). 

16. An analysis of teafflc past a given points 

17: Inventory and classi^ historic structures within the central bustoess ^ 
district of :|rour hometown ai^ determine necessities for their protection. , 

18. What will the effect, of a four-day work weA be on. ^e coaaainity environment?^ 

19^ Does storm nmoff from city stxfeets contribute to water pollution? 

2<f, Id^tifying factors and developing tools to help in recording and inter-^ 
pretln^ air pollution indexes in the local community. ^ ^ $ 

This lesson was developed for use in teacher workshops Cha^line McDonald, 
Portland, Oregon.^ r • . 

The lesson plan wm reviited in May 1973. • It is suggested^by the writer that , 
• continuous revisiOT take place by people who use the ideas. || * 



a lesson plan for: 

A LAND use SIMULATIOM 

I * - * - 

% * 

Set the stage for this investigation by revieying quickly vhat will taka place. 
For exaaple: "Hurlng this activity ve will participate in a klaulatioii gaae 
concerning land usi in a hypothetical iroonunlty^ analyze vfaat ve hav« doiM| and 
diacusa some i4ea8 and vays for you to develop your ovn almlatlon gaae aoout 
local environmental issues pr concerns." The techniques used in simulation 
games combine elements of slmulatidni, games » and role-playing* Participants 
assume the roles of decision-makers in a simulated esvlroament and comp«Et« £#r 
tertaln objectives according to specified proced\ires and rules. 



I. NAMING^ RECOBDING AND CLASSIFYING 
* POSSIBLE USES OF LAND 

1« Distribute TASK A. Read the problem to the group and then h^ve 

them read the ^ven information, on TASK A and list possible uses of 

the land to meet the cities needs* 
2. .The problem is to identify some possible uses for the one-square mxxe 

(640 acres) of county farmland, four miles aortheafst of the city. It 

is. now available for the city's use. - ' 



I la£MWttM for r^ ty Uf i CUf» Urn mm 



^••UU mam «r ck< 



I «At« «( mmm4 t»m*y UaAmA^ 




Invest igatlx\^ Your. Lnvirontoent Series 
' ^ U.S. Fofes*^ Service 

Oenver, Colorado — 1975 - , , 



Qiiestions and 'discussion 



Note: When nost people have started to vzite dovnr uses on .Task A, go 
ahe^d with quesftilp No. 1. ^ / ^ ' 

A3k ">niat are sonfe' possible uses for the undeveloped land?'' As 
people respond, vrite aU^/connBeats Just as they are dald. Doa*t 
paraphrase them if they are too wordy, ask: "UW shall I vrite that * 
on the chart?*^ List all suggestions, specifiiXor gex^al. Uunber 4 
* the Items as you' go along — to simplify identification ^eer. Hhen^x 

you feel that you have enough material, go on^to qixeation No. 2. ^ , * 

2. 4Bk "Vhich of *these possible uses are similar?" Designate similar 
^ uses If i i rs ; symbols, or colors. When most are designated; or 
the group seems tp run out of thoughts, STOP.* Change Items among ^ 
* categories if tlie participants change their .Mnds. Don't get hogged down 
in the details of grojdping.' For euiiq)le if ^ome people think one use 
should be in anothej category,' then put^ that use 'In hoth categories and 
go on to. the next step.* 

31 Ask "What' label could ye gl^ to all the items in the same category t** ' 
e.g. Recreation, Industrial, Utilities, Housing, Conssevcial. 



ilcceptlng 
Supporting 
E^cmraginjj^" 
^liam to thiftk 
Clajrifying 



II/'* DgVELOPING AND GIVIl^ PRESmATIOTTg 



1. 



2. 



Have the group count off into the nimiber of lend use^ cat^ories. 
Groups should: not 'be more than 8 persons. Assign one of the cat 



roups should; not be more than o p€ 
to each group, for them to, representee 



categories 



One wiiy to set up groups is to ha^e \he total* group count off by the 
number of cat^gorieis identified. . ' ^ ' * ^ 

Pass out, TASK B and inform the participants thfey ha^^^O'^itoinutes to * 
list and analyze the advantages and disadvantages of plosstble "Uses for 
the vacant land /in the assigned category* They may consider those 
listed on the board plus any other possible uses they can think of in 
theiz^ategory. ' It is important to stress that this task is to Just 
analyze the uses of the land. ^ 



ii 



Tow fk 4s mly tm mmlywt mi XlMt pmrnlhU 
4«cid« vhUli U'tb* b«sc oM. 



1 ht$m f %»B f Uari/pMfU 



3. 




Tell the groups that their next taak is to develop a land um plan for 
the^axea in their assigned land use category (about 20 minutes) 

NOTE; see 4b for. additional direction ifrnr^r^ group has started 
their, planning*' 'If all the directions are given at firsts many groups 
s tar t> drawing a map befoi^ considering different land uses. 
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) 



.1 



4. 



.5 minutes Into their planing make the following two announcements. 

a. "We have just received word that 3iue, to the current workload 
from reading environmental Impact- statementa. the members 
of the Bpard of County Commissioners hava all resigned* Each 
gftup has one minute to elect one member to represent them on 
the Board." 



Have one^^taff person take the new Board to ano,tl(er room 
and pass out TASK " Review TASK C with them, ' , 



EMC 



b. 



(1) Hav^ them concentrate on evaluation criteria first 

(2) Have chairman, r^ad and stiok to the announcements at V 
bottom of TASK 'C - in order to keep the process moving. 



e - 



tmm lilM ftonlMMC Urn dtf is MV 
«v«iIftUa fyt tte city's sss." 



itsri 




mkist ^1 
(bss cscsiDty) 



C^ttsds ss I 



: X - i.^ ^ —Ji - - 'X*-. ' 

/ IsClBS 



2. tUtct s ctaix^srsos to prssl4^ talsl tbs grsip 
ts na tito y s clng is ss s^rly s ur ^ (3 mU 



c to bft ■Kto clislrp«r»«si 

tlM < MSffslsis tten win W as nfcstui arar 




iw4 HT «^ >-3 eUrlfyist ^MSClsss'tof sm 
sit Us » c ss<ststi— . Cr^^o 



Make, this announcement after Board leaves the room — Ydu may have 
t<|teiv8".ext ragtime for everyone^ to finish. 

"You. have about 15 minutes to finish your plan and develop a- 
3' minute presenta^n to be made to the toxinty Bbard of Comlssioners. 
^ Your i minute pre8?n:tation must include a visual display iuch as a 
land use .map as a part of your , p^^sentati^on and more* than one 
person ^in each groCipAmust participate in making the presentation." 
(Pass out felt ^ensNpnd large paper.) • * * « ' 
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5." Vhen all groups are ready^ have the .County Board enter toon and alt at' 
^ thtt'fronr. Appoint a tloe-keeper to fut' of f all preseotatlode at 3 
mlnutea (give l-mlnute %ramlng}«^ Have , chairman oake aanouncementa 
^listed on^l^k C. . * ^ 

sT^^en J la finished,^ the Board retire^ for -5 to 10 Mnutes to a^ct the 
best ptoposal. * w'' r 

While the Board Is meeting, each small group develops a list of criteria 
.lAich they r h^riV should be used in choosing between, the pl^s subeiitted. 
(Pass out TASK C to use In developing the criteria.) 

(bounty Board re-enters the room and r^^ thel^ critefi^aloyd. ^ 



7. 



». 



9,. County Board announces their 'deals ion and gives thair reasons, 
adjourns. - - , ^ 

Note ; Ferscni in charge must move rdpidly to the a^t' Question to 
' avoid shbutinci matches between losing groups. Save Board sembjera 
return to the groups who selected them.' The main purpose la , to 
evaluate the .process, not to get bogged* down in the ^ntent of the 



B^ard 



issue. 

Quesrtions, and discussion: 
1. 




What .addlt;|Lona], data would 70U like to havd had for planning your 
groiq>^s. proposal? ' ^ 

^' '. - - ♦ r - 

List on board, e.g.: Toppgraphy,. vegetation, pconomy of area, railroad, 
shopping center, adjacent land, climate, soil survey, historical inform 
irtatlon, flood plain, wfldlife/ interest of board* of control, money 
available, edt^ational needi^ regulations &y St^te, eudstlng zoning, 
political climate, population informati^ (age needs, Mce, Johs}« 

2. Where would you go to collect Information on t||^ae topics? , 

3. Point out to the grtsup that this iMbe of the most iisportant parts of. 
the activity because it emphasizes that we need a variety of information 
and data before we can intelligently make a land management or environ*-^ ^ 
^ntal decision t9 b^st meet the needs of people and their environment. 
This list has many of the elemedts that need to he considered in studying 
a local environmental, issue 9r concern. It also Induda^^ elements of 
all the curriculum subject areas (jsocial stiidies, science, language, 
arts,*etc.). therefore we have to' use the total community as a claasr- 

^ room or. learning environment to collect the information. y ' 

, ' ' - 

4. Discuss any case histories of teacRfrs or groups using .this- appr^ch. 

Opitiofial lif' there i« time, and it is pertinent to the ^Ituatlon, you may 
want to asic the following questions: . - ' . 



Accepting . 
Supporting . 
Encouraging . 
Time to think 




5. Did new leadership ei^rgfi,. dyring this session? What factorls enabled 



this to happen Z 

6. Did your group vork'as a t^am? What did your grou^ dp to insure^ ^ 
participation by all member* of the groiq)? , . ♦ 

7, Were you assigned to a group or interest yew didn't want to represent^ , 
.flow^tiid you feel? Point out thA many times we' overloqjc that^'other^'^^ 

people -have different needs and ideas and this m^ght be a way to ^Identify 
them« ' \ 



f 
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m. AJiALYZIWG CHARACTERISTICS OF SIMUUTIONS 



l'^ "One group of people working with, simulation gaio^s has identified at least 
three basic characteristics ofvmQst' simulatioiv ga^es«^ 

a* That there Is a clearly defined problem* ' What Mas the uroblem in 
our game? ^ \ 

I * * \ " * \ ' 

b* There 4re factors that Influence the decision. VOiat are some of the 
factors tthat influenced the decision? \ 



l^ualT^ 



\ 



There are individualTaad groups interested in the ded^-sionr What 
were some that we identified? " ^ 



IV. DEVELOPING .YOUR OWN SDIULATION GAME 

" ' ' ' \ 

1* "The most exciting 'simulation games are ones people develop themselves » 
based on local environpient^ issues in their ;:o^tsilty, state or \ 
* region." r " ^ 



2. 



3. 



Can you think of some current environmental issues in your own • \ 
community .around which you could develiop 'a game? Call for responses. \ 

For tlie next 30 minutes, vark with one .'i^r twp other people, develop j^ng \^ 
the foifmat for a simulation game based on a local land use issue or topic' 
of your choice. (Have 'cqpies of current newspaper articles available if 
participants want to use them.) "At the en^ of ^that time, we would like 
to hear from several of you about what you^have developer* " 
Pass out TASK D. . ' • ' . ^ 



XASK 0 

Bi^nLoriMO A txfffutm cam ' 

t^rk'viCh 1 or '2 ochvr f^l: 

Oting • fi«wspcp«r •rdcla about • Xoc«X MiirironscfiUiX Iatt4 um problM. dmvmle^ 
tiM torimt of • •iMoUdon gM» coaal^ing cho folXoviag iCm: 

Zdonclfy fcho probloa or lootn to bo doeldod upon* i 

IdoaClfy •om foctoro h«vl»t oa lAfXucnco on cho doclsloo. 

Xdondfy Individual dr group ^o^oo* (Thooft^pooplo or group* choc will 
bo offoccod by or lactrtocod In cbo probXon.) 

Ochor chlngo yo« mmf wont to coosldor In dovtXoplng •Imaloclon g«MO« 

EotobXioh coodicloon for tho fXafff (noting p^ndi^o* ovniinblo^ 
rt«ourcn«» Mflfty» occt) 

OovoXep specific gonXo or objoctlvn^ for pX^on. 

tAcl«do XialU\ or t«1m f#r vhnt 1« HTaUoobXo bnbonrior (c^ lnetOM» 
tracing, point iynton, meMmf nllocntiona, otc.) > 



SUMMAIOU^UESTIONS 



1. 
2. 




Lifting 
Time to think 
Susmarizing , 



Discuss TASK D • • ^ * . 

How can you use the techniques in this session in your 
job (Situation? classroom? 

How could a ganie like this develop decision-making skills 
in environmental management? ^ ' - 

How can we take this process and use it to involve th^ public in sociafl 
an^^ political decision-making action projects in the cimmunity? 
How can^ we summarize the use of simulation games in lenvirpnmental 
interactions?, ^ ' ' , ' ^ 

Simulation game? then can help, people understanding about problems in 
the environment, develop awareness and concern about those, problems and 
skills needed for citizen action and involvement in environmental 
management. / ^ ' ' 

You may want, the participants' to evaluate the session by writing how they 
felt abopt it. * ^ , ) * 
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VI. - SOMF OBJECTI^^,S 



Behavioral Out 



VII. 



Itt Kaoifladic 



Am a raault of thla aaaalos aa^ participant ahoold* ha a^ tos 

Idan^lfy and dtacrlba th4N covpoaant parte of ftlaulation gaaaa* 
Construct their ^bm alvulatlon sm based on a. current enviftaaental 



and describe at least 10 Isportant types of data needed befora 

making a land naaagescnt decision* ^ 

Identify cause aad^ effect relationships that exist in eu vlr oaaental 

at. ' * 



D^crlbe alternative solutions to solvit * apccif Ic probl/nt. 

Behavioral Outcoaes In yeellngs. Awargness. Valuea. and Action 

As a result of this session ea£h participant shoolJ be able to : 

Describe hov the Inlormaclon In #3 above could affect' their life* 
cumalty» and the nanagiMnt of the anvirooMBt* 

Otttline a plan of action to dcvelot^thefr ovn land o»e alaulatioii 
model. 

^^liackboard or easel 

Chalk or magic marjcers - ^ ^ ^ , ' 

Newsprint or butcher paper (enough for each group to stake 
visual display) ' ^ , * . . 

. * Magic markers (fpur^ colors for each"^group tb Jjiake visual display) 
Masking tape* 

* Task cards ^ ) ' * ^ T 

Commercial gaipes on display . (o]^ignall / 



Thla leaaon plan was developed for use In teacher uorfcshops in February If 71> 
and revised In l?73t 1974 and ;:975. . Thoae peoplt vho developed a^ revised 
thl4 plan laelodt Charllna and Bnle HcDonald^^V^rtlandt Or^foa; Varna PrUley» 
Oyden, Utah; Pan.Fraaer, Alboqtterqpie» Sev Itexico; Al Fslcher, Madimt Vlsconaln. i 



The Ceaterplace City problem has been adapted with permission from -the 
May 1970 Journal of Geography from the article "A Land Use Alternatives 
Model for Upper Elementary Environmental ^Educati^" by Dennis Asmussen * ... 
and ^Richard /Cole, University of Washington.. 

T\ie tasks ind* discussion topics in tjtiis lesson are designed so t^at many cAi 
be done ijidividually or in combin/ltion defending upon the facilitators 
objectiVyf and time constraints.' • "J 

*The discussion skills listed are exa^^ples of those necessary to carry out the 
lessoxu Additional ihforifetion on .didcu^sion skills are^in tl^e Lesson Plan 
for Deyelopin^ Environmental Investigations in this series. • j 

It'^is suggested by the vrriters that, Continuous revision take place by (* 
people who 'use Xhis plan- '^..^-^"--""""""'^'^ ' 
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SAMPLES OF LAND MANAGEMENT S IMJUTION GA^ES 
~'7~. '7-'- 

The enclose4/-6iinulation Game inaterial inclides examples of the tiypotfietical and 
rial laiuj management problems. 

They all use a^ariety of small and large group problem solving situations^ and are 
designed to help pedple: - . 

' . / ^ 

1. Identifyingi cause and effect relationships that exist in environmental 
management ] . 

2. Generating alternative , solutions to solving specific problems 

3. ' Making decisions, based upon the needs of people and the environment; 
' about a particular management issue or concern 

• ^ \ 

See '-'A Lesson Plansfor A Land^Use Simulation" for more information about 
Simulation Games. 

The "lesson plan for a land use simulation is for the hypothetical problem about 
Cent erpl^acg City. This game takes about three hours to play and can set the 
stage for a"'**5tu$iy of a real land mariagement problm. 

^fotice that the less6fi-"plan includes time to idmtify a land manag^ent problen- 
ii^ local newspaper and tft^^develpp your own simulation game about it, ' - 
(See lab. sheet "Developing a Simulation Game.") ^ 

" ^ ^ ' Page 

Other simulations include: / 

/ ' 

1. Guidelines f or DeVeloping Your own Simulation games and the c 
Superhijjhway Simulation Game . . A hypo^etical simulation game 
and guidelines' for developing your game'k Written by Nelson 

Snith and Henry Gilmore, Milwaukie, Oregon school teachers. 3* 
. • . ^ f ' 

2. Centerville, Oregon . Written by Tom Harlan, U-B.F.S. Used at 

a teadhers workshop based on the Cent^rplace ^cxiel. * 14 

3. Rio Dell Lahd^Use Probl^ . Written by National Training Team V 
for Environmental' Education, U.S.F.S. A theoretical problem 

based on the Centerplace gam^. * ' 16 

*}. Red River Freeway . Written by Jim Unterwegner, U.S.F.S. Used 
at High School leadership training sessions at Cispus 
Envirompental Learning Center, Randle, Washington. . . 18 

S. Stevenson, Washington Gommunity ImprovCTient Game . Written by 
(iharline McDonald, Consultant^ Portland. Used at a teachers 
workshop in Stevenson, Washington, bodies role playing -and 
urban dkta-collecting% g ' 19 



6. Ci^spus River Area Land i-lanagetnent Plan * Written by Ivar Knutson, 
U.S.F.S. Used at sumer teacher workshop through Central 
Washington College. Teachers coiild visit area and do actual 
on- the- ground inspection. J - 



U. S. Forest Service 
Denver, Colorado . 




.7. > Maflagetnent Plans for Suttle Lake, Written by Jim Durden, U.S.F.S. 
Teachers at a workshop developed, recommendatiorts for management of 
area and presented to U.-S. Forest Service. 

8. Metolius River Recreation Complex . Written by Jim Durden, U.S.F.S. 
Used at teachers workshop. Through **land inspection,/ survey inter- 
' views witji iiser groups, etc., teachers came up with land ^management 
recomaenddtions. . ^ 



Each of the above games utilize the role*playing process as a means to get 
more effective input by participants.- In games such as the Cispus River Area 
Land Management problem the purpose is to malce the best possible input into 
developing management guidelines and plans^ 



There are many commercial environmental' siinulation games that are similar »to 
Monopoly, etc. Some of these include: 



Dirty Wafer 
Smog 
Ecology 
Population 



^ $10. OCT" 
J $10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 



Urban Systems , 
10 J3 Massachusetts Ave; 
Cambridge, Mass.' 0213^ 



$10.00 each' 



Pollution 



$12.00 



The Redwood Contrqversy $10.00 
The Plan^ Mgt. Gime $16.00 



Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
lip Fremont Street ^* 
Dept. M 

Bo/ton, Mas%. 02107 



New Town $16.00 for 10 student kit 

Harwell Asdoc. 
Box 95 * 

Convent Station ' 
New Jersey 07961 ^ 

Make Yoxir Own Environment- -Coca Cola 

GPree*to School Instructional Media Centers) 



\ 
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GPIDELINES Tok DEVELOP IStrTOTIR OWN SIMULATION GA^S ^ 

I« 'Develop ^ set of procedures to be followed in playing, the game. T 

/ * ' . 

'/ - ' • 

A. Goals and/or objectives . . ^ 

B« Rulec~for playing the game- ^ ^ _ • , 

1^ / voting procedures ' ; x , ' 

2. / process for recording d^a ' 

3. / time limits ' ]^ 

. 4J procedures fot presenting data , 

C. Responsibilities af the players ^ 

D. P]rovislons for students to collect data, Where obtainable, how b*est 
obtain data. 

II. Select^a particular land, area in' your consduriitV (examples |elow) 

A. In vacant lot . ^ , 

B. /An older building - possibly condemned 
* G. /A sipaiPl park . - / ? - 

III. Establish a lar^d use problem invplving the selected area, (ep^ample oelow) 

A. / An apartment building is being proposed for a large vac^t lot that 
is use4 for a sand lot ball field. 

B. / A service station is being pr-oposed on a .comer acrosy^ the street 
from your school. ' ^ • — * 

sCv A low cost housing area is being proposed on some land next to some 

more expensive homes. 
D« small shopping area is prppqsed next to a residehtial area. 



your 



landNise problem might be developed from' a newspaper article from 
localN^ewspaper. ^ ' 



IV. Establish the g^jstups which will have a vested interest in ''the development 
af Che selected lah4 area. ^ ^ I 

Residents who own Hb^s ne^r the profeerty, planning commission, 
apartment building oviters, consttuctaon workers, store owners near 
the area, children who pl^ay on the IjDt. 

B. Oil company '^repre^ntative, Presidents, construction Workers, parents 
of school Chi'lti^renl, school offici^, city planning commission. 

C. Residents from the more expensive homes, construction workers, contractor 
prospective residents of low cost liousing, church groups, planning 
commission. _ 

D. , Residents, store owner-s, contractor, land developer,* city planning 
commission. 
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V. Identify the^ possible effect this change will have on the commuplty* 

A. What effect on taxes for this /and and surrounding land. 

.B,. What effect on land values of /the area. 

C.: What effect on traffic density and pattern. ^ 

D« What effect onv population density and make up. ^ 

£• What effect On schools, playgrounds, churches, stores of the area* 

f** What effect on wildlife, and other natural environment land, water, air« 

^« What effect on utilities - such as garbage, sewage, electricity* 

Guidelines for developing your 'game and a hypothetical simulation ^ame written 
by Nelson Smith and Henry Gilmore, a Milwaukie, Oregon school teacher. ^ 

■ ■ ., ■ ' m 



VI. Sortie possible ways of developing the game , 

A. Teacher developed - teacher plan& and develops the entire game with 

objectives, information sheets, maps, ^role identification and 
^ information, playing pieces, cards for information and to present 
J , the guidelines and rulits. ^ 
. B» Teachers and students develop the game with students helping to 
identify the .problem,^ e^st^blishing thfe vested interest groups, 
finding out cause and effed^^ costs, and change* (Suggest usin^ a 
prepared game or two before trying this procedure 
C« Teacher pre^pares some task c^rd^ to 'present a situation wi£h some 

information and the group would develop the rest of the game from the* 
t^sk card. The ^ask^^card should clear and^ concise, but furnish 
only the genera 1« ijiformat ion. .The students^'would deveLdp the 
, specific det^ls.^ ^ \ . _ ^ 

Agencies whi^h mi^ht be Consulted for further intcrniation: 

Milwaukie City Council -'May Don Graf 659-5171 * 
Milweukie Planning Commissi.Qn - Ch. Don Graf 659-5171 
^'Ilackaraas County Planning Commission - Ch* Dwain Sherwood 655-331i 
l^ortb Clackamas Chamber or Commerce 
Clackamas .County fax Assessor ^ 

Other resource* people according to your area 

1. locaL.realtot ' , ' . 

2. local businessman , 

3. apartmept house ownet \ * • 

4. contractor 

5. resident * 



i 
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Object - To plot out a new "Super-highway from Metropolitan area x to 

Metropolitan area y on the^ map considering econgmlc and ecological 
factors. * ' * . * * 

Materials - Large map of area or transparency, individual maps, ro^e cards, 
work sheets. 

-» • '4 

Procedure - Introduce the large map stating that this is a hypothetical 
problem which we have to solve*; , indicate on the map^the 
variotfs areas of Aand use - Fafm, rai^ch, timber^ marsh, hill, 
mts., village and city. The te^acher can^ke a decision 
on the amount of discussion netessary prj^r to l)eginning game. 
* Som^ of the following factdrs might b^ discussed with the. 
• • class -as a whole to help prepare them to afake some decisions. 

• a. Propose various routes and discuss possible af-fects. 

1. If the route was to pas© through or near the city; 
how might' affect t^at area. 

• - 2. If the l^hway wf«- routed south ^f the noun tains, ' 

/what affect vould it bring about to the citjr, 
village, and lands it, passes through. 

I b. What might be the cost of the various routes (this 
facto'i^.ii built into the game as stated later)^ 

Time between cities x and y will be shorter - arjeas 
outside these cities could be developed because of less 
time to drive to. work "areas. 'How might' this change land* 
' — use areas? * , ' 

After general discussion, the students should.be given a role td act out 
in making thei^r decision on youte to >e chosen. * Each role is on a card, 
with some information as to the role and some of the effect that might 
occur. Eacl} student Should be clear as to the'role^he has. assumed and 
the t^her should check to.* make sure role is clear to' the studetit.- 

The roles are as^ follows: 

• • 1- 

Farmer A, B and C - Representative* of the farmers for each of 

,the threre areas ^6n the map . They, ate 
concerned with their immedi4te problems*. — 
should, he highway pass or not pass through 
their land. 

Rancher A 'and B - Rep. of ranches of the two areas on the map. 

Timber owners A and 6 - Rep. of 'timber o^^ers of the two areas 
. on the map.. ^» . " 

City Business men - Rep. of , the "business interests of the city. 
City Residents - Rep. of the residents interests of th« city. 



Village Businessmen '^ Rep; .of the business interests of ,the 

'\ y illage. ' . v . * • - . * 

Village residents - Rep. of the residen];s of the village, 

U.s/ Forest Service Rep, of the ILS.FS, - ConcemJci ^ith rfrea 
• • in mountains, hills and' marshlands. 

Fish and Game Bureau - Rep. for fish and game protection - 

concerned with area in mc^untains, hills, 
marsh lafce and rivers. ' * « 

Sportsman - Rep^ f6^r hunters and fishermen. * . # . 

Environmental Protection Groups - Three rep.^ho are interested 

\ , in protection of fee environment 

County Planiiin^ Commission - Decision making body 6f 3 to 5 

students who 'make the final* decision 
on vhidh route to select on the basis ' 
• ' 'of the presentation by the rep. of 

the various interest groups . 

The roles a^y be assumed by individual students or in pairs of 
students as found appropriate to class size. 

To facilitate decision making each of the interest grbxips have 
been assigned to a committee to develop a plan which will be 
presented tc^ the County Planning Commission* The committees 
are made up of the following representatives: 

Committee I 

j - ^ 

Fatrmer A, City' Businessman, City Residents,* Timber Owner B 
and one. Enviifonm^ntal Protection -Representative. 

Coxmittae II _ . ? * 

kancher A, Fish and Game^,^_Sport^man, Timber Owner A% U.S. 
Fordat Service afid one Environmental Protection representative. 

Committee III ' • ' 

Farmer B, Farmer C, Village Businessman, Village Resident and 
one Environmental Protection representative. ' ^ 

Once the students have their role^ and have established their 
committees, a spokesman should be selected for each committee 
to present their proposal to]the Cou^^ty Pl^nx^^ Commission r 



mn|^ ( 

tMt w( 



Each $tudent should be given a i^p. and a wo^H|k^et in order 
that they can ipdivldualiy develop a route tMt would-be mo'st 
advantageous to tWir interest. Then in a committee they will 
discuss anJ deterpilne the best route that would satis'fy the 
interest of thejbr committee ^members. . fhls should result only 
after considerable discussion, bargaining and eompromlflng» ^ *^ 
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When a route has been selected by the aonanittee, tKey sbouW prepdife 
their proposal f^r presentation to the County' Planning CoimisBioti/ 



The work" sh'efet is used by the sCudent^'to determine the i^onomics 
,1 7 o*f purchasing and construction »of the highway. 



To determine the cost bf purchasing land to /build the highw. 
number between *1 arid 4 has been used- \ \ ' 



iway)y 



•I, • low cost , . — • 

- moderate .cost ' .'^ W * 

'3. » high cost . * ' ^ 

V 4. ' • 'extremely )iigh cost 

On the work/ sh^t these numbers are* found in the first column. 
To determine the^cost 'of constructing the highway through the* - 

, various areas'^ a<^^9umber of 1, 2 or 3 has be^n'used* 



1. • 

2. - 
3 i 



low cost 
moderate cost 



■ high cost - ; 

On the work sheet they are .fouyd in the second ^lumnA 

To determine -Che cost of developing the highway, the student 
will count the numBer of square*% that hfs intended route will 
cross in- each area. For example^ the use-df the score. sheet 
would be as followsi,If the rouge- passed through 12 squafes 
of . ranch land, 3 squares of mountains, 4 of hills, 0 of rano,h^ 
i;iv€fr, 4 of timber, 9 of farm, 1 village and 0 o^ city- 



Land 


Purchasing 
Cost 


X 


Cost of 
Development 




Number of 
Squares 




Total Cost 


Ranch 


1 


X 


• 1 


X 


12 




, — 


Mountains 


.1 


X . 




X 


3 






Hills 


1 


X 


2. 


X ,4. 




8 


Marsh 


1 ^ 


X 


3 • X 0 


0 



River 



1' 



Timber, 



2 



Farm 



A / 



1^ 



16 



■ 27 



Village 
City- 



4 
4 



X 



2 

2 . 



X 
X 



1 
0 



Grand- Total is suki 
^ of <all totals • 80 

Consider area of the square crossed to that which covers the largest portion of 



the square ex. 
counted as a 



since ranch takes the greatest portion it should be, 
ranch sqirare- ' ^ i 



The grVnd total '.^^oultt the eAon9mic factor t)resented by the individual or 
coBBiittee i»,ro^o8al. AdditioiuH. factors should be considered f or^ the ^ 
proposals Space has been given on tlxe work sheet to write out advantages 
and ciisadvantagfes of the rtJUte and fipall^^a sumtory taking , into consideration 
air the factors that should be presejg^ed to the' planning comnilssion* Partic-^ 
ularly .emphasis should be placed upon consitiering envitonmentaa factors 
^affected by their proposal. - 

The students sel^oted for the County Planning^ CotBmissioti wive a very 
important role to play, They-are responsible for th eventual decision 
of which route to'use and why,. While the committees^are in sedslbn, It 
will be the responsibility of the County Planning Commission to set up a 
set.^f criteria for making a' decision upon choo'^ihg the most desitablfe 
royte. . ^ , 



teacher 



, The use of this game Is quity flexible* , Theinvplvement of the 
Into assisting *in decision maki^ng is up to the individual teacher. The 
maps tan be colorai to help identify the various areas. They can copy the co^or 
c^ode of tb^master trans^rency or caii-'be colored by th^ indiviilual and their 
own key developed, r 

Oth^r suggestions for use o/ this game would m to use the .same mater:ab 
for locating and Industrial park, a railway or any' other project feasible for 
development. > ^ 



- \ 
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Rancher A and B - ' / ' *^ , ' . . 

Thtse players represent all of the ranchers frop the' ranch lands A and B. 
The rancher . from either area might have sotse of the following Interests^n 
the develofAent of the highway: • ' . 

(1) How will this affe'ct. his u se of the land.^ 

(2) ^VThaf affect will tne highway have on his mai^keting his cattle? 

(3) What types of future development night occur which would aiffect the 

^ rancherj , . • . 

t4) What affect will the highway dev^eltjpment have on the natural enviro;idient . 

' ' • . • ' ' . ^ ' V 

Parmer (A,B. and C) 

This player represents the farmers for area A, B or C (need 3 cards). The^ 

farmed: mi^ht have some of the. following interests in the development ^ of ^ the f 

product. . . I 

(1)* How will the highway development -^fMct his land value. ' ' , 
C2) Bpw will the highway development affect his diarket for*his farm ' 

, products . . ' - J ' , • • 

(3)., Wha^ types of future development might occur which would affect his 

farm products. ^ »■ , . * 

(4> How will th^'highway 's development affect the farmery's taxes?- 



Cltv' Buslm 



Tnis player xepteAnts the businessman of the city. The businessmen might have 
lew 

(2) flow'might the' highway affect the availability of ,^oods in the citylk 



some of the follofn.ng interests in the hfgtxway development. 



1 



(1) What new business might be developed as a result of the highway? 



^ (3) How might th^ highway affect tjie population of the city? , 

(4) Will the. highway- cause any change in goods'' which might affect prices?*^ 

City Resident / » s - ^ ' 

Thi^ player represents the resident of the city, 'The resident might have some 
of the following in&erests in'the highway development. ' ' ^ ' ^ 

(1) What affect will the +\lghway development have on land values? 

(2) What affect will the highway development have on population growth? 

(3) What arffect will the highway development have on ta^fes? 

t4) What affect will the highway development 'haye*cii the appearance of the cit 
. * (5) What affeck will the' highway development have on envitromental quality 
jCair, sight, noia* pollution)? * ; *' 

Village- Businessman v ' 

- * • 

This player represents the businessmen of rthe village. The businessmen of the' 
visage ttight have the* following intere^stdl in' the liighway development. 

(1) What affect will the highway have on availability of gbods? ' 

(2) What' new businesses might be possible as lar result of the highway 
development? ^ \ 

(3) How will' the highway development affect the papulation of the village? 

(4) Will there be a, change of goods which- will affect price^. ' 
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This 'pUyer represents the .resident? of the, villager The village resident might ^ 
some. Qf .the Sfpllowing^ interests in; ttie^ ^ ^ ^ [ ' 

'(1) What af'fect will the highway ^h^ve on rand v^lyes? - ^ 

(2) What -land will change- in u^.^.and What ^af feet will that have on the village?- 

(3> Will tBe highway development have ^any\affe(Jt'^n taxes? 

. .>(A) What affect wlAl the highway 'j^veJtjpirt^ent.^^^^ quality 

/ ^ (air,' noise, pollution)? ^ ' . J * ' ^ 

Jimber Owner • * ^ . , ' . v 

This playar represents the owner- of- timber land A or B* ^The timberlapd owner 
might hay e, the following interests in* the development ' of.' the |ighway:*^ 

tl)' What -affect will the highway development have on the envij^oninental 
/ quality Uir ,^water,\oise^ sight pollution)? ^ ^ 

* . ' * ' • ' ' ' , * 

(2) What affect will the highway de^lopinent have on population of the area? 

(3) What affect will the highway have on ihe use of t;h^ £orest? 

Etlvironmeptal Protecticffi' Society . % . - , 

' 'This player represents t/e agency of the' gavercSttent w»ich has^e responsibili^ 
^ for the welfare of the fish and game.. This bureau might have some pf the 
• foUow^g interests in development; c3^he highway - 

(1) What affect will*the highway development have on the watert ^ 7. . ^ 

(2) .W^ll this highway change the use deman^d of the \akes, rivers and - ^ • 

game areas? ' , ' n r u * 

(-3) What future dev^lppment or land uses might .occur as a result. of the . .. 

highway developipent? ^ - » ' \ . . • 

Sportsman 

*This player represents the sport'smVnT The sportsman. might have some of the 
following Interests in the highway development. ' i r 

' ^ (1) What affect will, the highway development have on the number of -pvsons 

u«ing this land? ^ ^^ji^a^ '> 

(2) What affect will the 'highway •develt>pment 'have on" habitat -Spr wildlife^ - 
^ (3) What affect will tlie highway development have on. the tiatural envirbtunont? 
(4j What future developments might occur as a resulf ot the highway 

development? * ' • " ^ ^ ^ ^ 

County Planning Commission (3-5 members) • , , . • , 

These players represent the decision-iaking body which will evaluate* the proposed 
routes.* -This group will not develop its own route^ but rather must develops a^set ' ^ 
\ of criteria for evaluating ;the routes proposed by the committees., (These are ' . 
examples and net complete ~ the ' commission sh6uld expand these) 

*(1) What affect will each route haveon the natural environment?^ 
(2) Which route will have- the most favorable cost8?j^ . 

^3) Which route will benefit the greatest number of people? ^ ' . 

(4) What affect will each route have on possible future development? 

The commission might develop a- worksheet for tating each ^ropoeal so they can compare 

them, * • * T * 

^ ' ' . 10 ' . , 

•: - • • ■ '1.0 ' 




Forest Service 



This play 'represent 3 ^tly^ Forest --Service Agency. The Forest Servic.e -might V 
have some 'of the follolring interests in, the development of the highwa^ 

(1) What affect will the highway developtaent have on the enyiromnental 
quality; ('air, water, noise, sight pollution)? ^ * 

(2) . What' a£fect>will the highway develcrpment have *o'n gopuTatipn of t^e 
^ , ' >rea? ' ' ' . - , ^' ^ ' > ^ . ^ ; 

' (3)' yhaf af fett 'wili the hi|jhway' have on the use of the forest? 

Fish 'and Gjame Bureau ' * . ^ ' » , 

The pj.ayer represents the agen^y^ of . the government which has the responsi- 
bility for the .welfare b£ the fish and gamtg. This bureau might have some 
of the folloOlng.l'nterests ,in the developrnJent' of the highway* ; 
(1) 'What affect will £he higHw^y development have-on the 
,(•2). Will this highway changS the use demand 'of the- lak^.arf*riversi 

and^game areas? * . " 
C3) What futuffe,4^velopment or land u^es might occyr as',a result 
of the'highwaj^development?' 
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Work' sheet 



< 

TvDes of Liwi ' 


'Purchasing Cost 


m 

X 

• 


* 

Development 
• Cost 




NtUDber of 
Squares 




'Total 
Cost 


.Rancn^ ' ' ■ 


1 " i X 


-A- 


1 


X 


crossed 




*' 


' Mountalnsr ^ 


— • — ■ ' 7 

1 . • 


X 


3 


X 






— T 


' '*Hills / 


- ' 1 . 


X 


.2 


X 








Marsh * 


• ' 1 


X 


3 


X 








River 


1 


X 


3 


X 








' Timber ^ 


2 


• X 


• » 
' 2 ' 


X 


- / 






Farm 


- " '3' - 


X 


1 


X 








. Vti'lage . 


, • 4 




2 


X 










- - ' : -4 


X 


2 • 


X 


1 T««^ A 1 







List advantages and disadvantages of your route below. 

, ■ '• ■ —i — : : 



Rdason for selection. of route (consider ecology, cost, efftct on. future of the 
area),' etc. ' tt 

' 'c ... ■ •• 



X 



liO 



Ceoterville Ore 

^« industrial b«e l,' " ' ' 

ihere %. e^^^ct^i^'^^ i"«^-tries. such 

inere is a^,000 acr*. i« , ='^cric power.. ^ 

that has not been ^I ' , " ^l«vation "mini"-wiw 

is en^u1h^tt\^-%^- jer^^^^^^ -.of S^fooTto^^l^S, 

ll f^.the cotmrnnity or fof^ lumber' to build ^^otation- cycle 

^ Ulions of tons. ^"^'^^^ deposits n^ar' thC surface rt^t ""?^ ^"'^^'^ 



could produce 



Th^ th Could pt 

to 3 feqt of. snow fo^ u ®l«v«tion of the lh J'^ * ■ 
• n. Xhe P..bl ' yet."^^-" also 'has fro„ 

^The Problem ..conflicting-uses . , \ 

adequate road system """e wouTrnece.sit.tV'^^^'i" ' 

2. AgriculturiK- Th- jf^^^^^ ^ 
"Ops aivl 'the jTsS^*"^ ^° the foethill ^ \ 
during the sprSf£°";''^ ^-^ zf^zL I ' ^^^-ing 

Prmg and sunaner months. ^''^^^"S *heep and cattle 

'*J^ttn by U S r c 

o... . ..... ^^^^^^^ 



II, The Problem — Conflicting Uses (cont.) 
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3; Minictg and heavy industrial - They want to strip mine 
the coal frDm-the entire area to provide resources for 
th« aluminum company, and other fossil fuel industriesi 
and build « hydroelectric pow^r plant. . ^ 

4^ The local, water board -.They want the area to be locked 
up and kept from any fotn of public entry to maintain 
w^ter puri^ and sanitar;/ conditions. 

5. Subdivision home 4)uilders - ^ey want ^o use the area to 
b,uild homes for the increa^ing^-population, to provide new 
schools for children, shopping centets, etc, in the J.ow- 
ldnds,,and summer home ^tes around the lakes and streams. 

. 6, Wilderness "buffs" - They want** the land left as it is with 
• the excep?im of a traU system to reach the lal^es. There 
would be no allowance for Any mechanized form of travel 
i.e., no motojpfcycles, caVs> motorboats* and no use of any 
mechanical devices such as* ch^fn saws for trail maintenance 
or fire wood gathering. During the winter this group 
wotild also use .the area for cro^s country skiing. 

7. fishermen and hunters - They want to develop, a road sys- 
tem, but: are concerned that streams x^ill be ruined if 

much or any logging or coal mining is;^done^ and' are ^gainst 
^ .reservoirs because of the impact on the fish|»ries resource. 

8. All Terrain Vehicle wnez^^ - They want a road system, but 
dbn't want any rafourciis taken from the land because it^ 
would "interfere tft&h the ^e of motorcycl^es, "Ski-doos"i 

»»Terra-Tigersjt>and other such cross country motorized 



vehi<4e^^/ 
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III. Solutions y ' 

The class Will be divided into. groups,' each representing one of the spe- 
cial interest groups 1 throjigh 8. Wch group 'will have minutes 

to come up vith argiiments to convince a tbunty Board of Commissioners why 
the land should be usedAov the purpose they represent. When the time is 
up they will have f minuted, to state their case to the board. 

Aft^r the presentations^ the Board will^ recess for minutes and 

• . come ufTwith Cheii* conclusion on land li^e. (tablins? the issue for a - 
iuture meeting is not alldwed) 



U'.S.F.S. 



\ TOM HARLAN 

*i) \ ' . ----- 



RIO DELL LAND USE PROBLEM 



/Background Information Sheet: , ' ' . 

* - , . — 

--The population is 25*0,000 and rapidly increasing. * - 
••The city*s boundaries are being extended, but the suburban fringe is • 
expanding' even more rapidly. < ^ \ 

—The rapid population growth is accompanied by demands for more housing, 

more jobjp, additional city servtcess, aiid recreational areas. 
—The power for industrial uses, adequate public transportation,, and a 

skilled lalxor force are available. 
— The city is located nekv forests, whiph are to the north and east. 
; —The land to the soiith is dewted mainly to farming. 
— Th^ Rio Dell River is .unpolluted ar^d ds ^e source of irrigation water. 
—The city gets water from well^s'. • 



Xjy \.'sr GCf j \j 



RIO CS LI 
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THE PROBLEM * i. 

A 6,000-acre piecd of State land has been acquired by the Forest Service thttniih 
land exchange. The problete ;is to resolve proposed land ujse conflicts td ^et the 
needs of the local peopl/i and the characteristics 'of the land. y . 

O Itten by National, Training team for Environmental Educa^tion, U.S.F.S. A 
ERs^Ctoretifeal problem based on the^ Centerplace game.. - . ."^^ 

16 " ^ 



RIO DELL LAND USE PROBLEM ' * ^ ^ 

Wtiternburg-Pxeservation Council ' \ . * 

--4,000 member, council Including key community leaders. 

—Area Was included in'priginarl study . of the Bigfort Wilderness Area, but was 

excluded because of the state's cotnnitment for timber produitiori to industjgi^ 
—Area includes ^outstanding examples of vii;gin yellow pine and India .piet^- 
, graphs are In the lower; canyon walls of Bluff Creek, 

—Proposed" city dam' will cover pictojgraphs. \ , ' ) ' 

Westernb^rg City Counclfl 
—250,000 people in community. 

—Need adequate dependable municipal vjater supply. The water table has dropped 
10 feet in past 5 years due to population and industrial increase, • 

--PM Company will establish electronics plant for 500 workers if city can • 
guarantee water, 

--Land lends .itself to'a' proposed d^Joh the lower part of Bluff Creek, * 

Ames County Trail Machine - 4-Wheel T)rlive Club 

— 5,000 motor-bikes in county. ^ 
— 10 motor bike dealers, • ♦ ' 

— 2,000 mo'tpr bike owners are in organised ciubs who have helped the Forest ' 
Service th sekroh and.*rescue and in opening roads and^-trails. These people 
are concerned with their image and enforcement of bike uses for all, * 

Westeraburg Urban League - * * • 

|i ' ' 

—Has histofy of organizational site use on »Bluf f Creek, under lease 'from 

'State ^ fof disadvantaged kids of Westernburg, * • ■ 
—Have $100,^00 invested in camp . 

—Want to expand.- to better meet the needs' of all disadvantaged kids in 

Core area^ , * 

—Provide forest outdoor experience for 10,000. kids a year, 

Mercham Timber Company • . ' 

I. ^ ^ ' ^ • ' * 

—Timber volume of acquired land is 100 MM of virgin.i.P, 

—State ha^ assured industry that the 'area would be used for timber production. 
—Local mill capacity is double the National Forest allowable cut', - 
-^Utional Forest allowable cut is 70 MM.* 

—Private Unds ate fairly well cut-over and National Forest is being pressured 
to c6ntribute maximum timber yield. 




* 



RED RIVER FREEWAY. 



Th€ Red River High School'^ has heen esked by local and state conservation groups 
•to participate^ in the fight against construction of a new highway that has been 
planned tp j^ass near the town of Red River, Xhe' highway will .provide access to. 
a vast nfew recreation- area that previously had been accessible only by horse- • 
back or backpacking and in some instances 4-wheel , drive vehicles, • Recently, 
some of U|e area had been designated as a new National Park which iSy bordered 
by NatiodR Forest Land inter-mixed with private land ownership. * ' 

The. town ot>^Red River is located In a broad, fertile river valley near Xhe ioot 
hills of the mountains. Most of the local , income is derived from prosperous 
, f ahns Js^nd ranches except for a construction Company that has its main office 
' there. Fre-capita income is higji and can' be expected to rise slightly. ^The 
^river is relatively pollution free providing the town with its ' domestic water 
supply and also extensive i-rrigat3iOii f or vthe farms* There is a good trout 
fishery in^ the -stream which brings a number of tourists into the area each 
sumraery Each fall there is a large influx of big game hunters. Red River being 
close to large elk and deer herds. All of this adds to the prosperity o^f the 
local area. 

Ik ^ - ' ~ 

A power grqup of construction people supported candidates who won political 
offices in the 'state govexnroenl^ , \^o in turn were instrumental in getting the 
highway to-.be located' where it is. These construction people hope to get a 
large share of the construction bids, pa^icularly the local company. State 
'and Tederal funds have ibeen provided for construction' but with little money 
available for conservation measures a^id beautification after construction is 
. completed.' Highway right-of-way will take large acreages from some of the 
local ranchers, plus most ot the FFA,roodel farm which has been rated as the 
best in the state and one o^ the, best in the -nation. * . . 

It ^ * 

There |.-s little doubt that Red River will prosper and grow with the flood of - 
tour fsts the new highway will^ bring to the area to enjoy the fishing, hunting, 
new ski areas', hiking* and sightseeing. , ^ 

' However, the conservation groups are pushing to Introduce a^bill^/lin the legis- 
lature to stop construction of tiie hig^hway.' They feel £hat there is no need 
to provide ' such easy access to the recreation area. Some studies haVe shown 
that much of the area cannot st;and concentrated use' without causing damage to 
the ecology. There *is slso fear that increased* hi»ying atid fishing will ruin 
these valuable resources* The groups efforts to otftain voters sigha^tures to 
support their bill' has been highly successful throughout the state. There has 
also been support l^y national conservation groups. 

: ■ ^ W HAT ARE THE DECISIONS RRHS WIU MAKg?»? 
M — ^ : 

■• , •-_»-. 

♦Written by Jim Unterwegner, U.S.F.S. 'Used at High School leadership training 
sessions at. Cispus Environmental Learning Center, Randl*te, Washington. 
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COMMUNITY ACTION , 
' 'Simulation Game 

Purpose of all citizens groups invq lved in the eaflie; , " " 

Recommend Ways to- improve the environmental quality of the community 
of Stevenson.- (economically, culturaMy^, socially, ^esthetically) 

Community action should: , / • 
, _ « . 

Stop the deterioration opStevenson by 61imina$ing sources* . 
of^ environmental pollutipn, ^ 

2. Implement positive*measures that will enhance the liuability 
of the Stevenson commSiity for the present and future 
through effective ^environment al maj^sigement . 

Citizens ^ groups incliide: ' ' * 



Stevenson Businessmen's Association ^ * ^ 

Stevenson Industrial Association 
^'Stevenson P.T.A. * ' 

Stevenson Garden Club , , - 

Stevenson Department of Sanitation 

Stevenson Board of Controls (city ^.lanning council) 

« 

Procedures ' . 

Elect a chairman for each group* • ♦ 

Decide how you will plan your investigation.' 

Decide what statistical data you need to .collect, either from 
.written material or from the community itself. , . . 

. Check the reference mkterial on the libfary , table. ; use anything 
that will help your group accomplish its objectives. 

bse Stevenson city maps as you spend time in the community gathering 
data. • . ■ _ ,' 

Report .back at 2; 30 p.m. 

^ Reporting vour findings ^ * 

Each group will have a large piece of paper pn which to xecord 
their specific recommendations and benefits. to the pommunity. 

• Each grrfUD should contribute some parts of their information to 
the iarge*"city rnap on the wall. ^ ^ 

' One person from each group shoul^d be prepared to make a pre^sent aticr/ 

representing your group's findjlngs/ /Your specific recommendations 
- will be considered by the Board of Controls for adoption. Your 
group' s^goal shbuld be to hav^ your recommendations adtfptpd* 
^ *JartCteti by Charline McDonald. Used, at i teachers workgTiop in Stevenson, 
PR ir Washing ton, embqdies rc^le playing and urban ^ata-collectiftg. . 

^ ^ Ills 



, ^ > COMMUNITY ACTION 

Simxiljttion Game 

■ Concerns of Stevenson Industrial Association • 

!• Ecpriomic growth in the community assures adequat^e labor force, 

2. Satisfying consumer demands for manuf aottifed'^pr^ of the 
St^ven^ori area* ■ ^ ^ * 

* - ^\ 

3. Maximizing pfofits th^rtgh continued prodiifetion an<f assurance 
-of continued supply raw materials, for production. 

4. \ Encouraging n^J.ndustry to the Stevenson /area that will -not 
^on.tribute to the degradation of the environment. . 

; .. • '■- ■ 

Sucge^^jons for Community I^Rvestieations - 1 



1 . 



2. 



If 

Invenfory^ existing industries in the Stevenson area.. 
Plot on map. v 

LIpt 'desirab5.e new types of industry, 0 ^, ^ 

uMt supply i4!ij&a for their raw materials and possible marketing 
^4reas4 ^ ^ , ^ - 

Locate possible sites op map. ' - ^/ 

r * 

Make specif ic . r'ecommjendat ions to*impfove the economy of SteVenson,, 

List below and be prepared to present your recommendations to 
the rest of the group. . ; 



Recommeifded Industrial growth 



Benefits to Community 
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* Community action ' ^ 

' y Simulation Gamfc 

Cftncerjis of Stevenson Businessmen's Association • . . ^ 

1. Revitalizing' Stevenson's downtown business district through 
improvement of existing goods *and' services* 

» ' 
2« . Increase patronage in the locaJL business district through 
additional businesses. 

Z. Maximizing profits through improvement of to,tal community - 
environment, pa'rticularly in downtown bussne,ss distri ct. 

*• Bringing local buying' power back to Stevenson;, (major 
metropolitan eenter 50 miles away) ' _ 

5« .Adequate public utilities ( sewage'* disposal, water, parks) 
will increase the possibility of new economic investme^its. 
■* , ' 
Suggestions for Community Investigations ^ . • ■ ^ ^ 

.1. Inventory the central business district of Stevenson, 
plot on map. 

2. Distinguish between concentrations of goods "and services.- 

Determine streets of heaviest pedestrian count.. 
Determine streets of heaviest traffic flow. 

* 

3. ' Recommend sites for rehabilitation of existing buildirijgs.^ 

R^comm&nd sites for establishing new bunnesses. 
Plot <5n map. 

4. Make" specif ic recommendations for revitalizsttion'^of Stevensons- 
cefttral business district for economic improvement and 
improved customer services. z-^' 

List below and be prepared to present your recommendations to 
the rest of the group. - - * , 

r Recommended Improvements Benefits to Community 
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• •■ • , COMMUNITY ACTION * ' ■ 

Simulation Game ■ * , . ^ 

Concerns Qf.Stevgnson P.T»A. 

01, General clieanliness of the environment. ' 

' 2. Estabiisixment of adequate sewer treatment plant to eliminate 
heaJLtti hazards. - ^ " 

3. Adequate pari and recreation facilities for -children and their 
families. ' 

4. Develop, pride on the part of Stevenson's citizens to, clean 'up 
their community , - ' 

5. Civic responsibility tp make IStevansan a quality environment 
" for all. * ' ' ' ' . ^ 

Jg-j--^>;e stions for Community Inve stigations' « 

1. Inventory existing recreation sites^ in Stevenson^ ^ ^ 
* Plot on map* , ' 

List uses of each, • 

2. List desirabl.e flew, types' of recreational sites and facilities. 
List uses for each% . ' . ^ 
Locate possible^ sites on map, ■ ^ 

3. MaXe -specific recomtoehdat ions to increase the recreational 
services to the commvmity of Stev1&nson«, 

' List below and be prepared' to present your -recommencjations to 
• . the rest of the, group. ' ^ ' 

Recreational facilities Benefits to Community - 
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COMMUNI^ ACTION 
Simulation Game ^ 



Concerns of Stevenson Gaxden Club ^ 

Improvemifnt c^f.-the aesthetics of the Steve'nson cornraUnity*^ 



2. 
3. 



Beautify streets alld city entrances with plant^ing 
Promote community action tp take care of vacant, deterior at;.ng 



buildings in community* 



4 



4^ City has few parks er recreation sites within easy access ^rom ' 
c6mmuftityt of Stevenson*. 

5* City has poor access to. creek; poor access to river for boating. 
* and other water-oriented recreation* ±^ 



Sujgg est ions for Community Investigations ^ - ^ 

!• Inventory the city for its beauti£,ication needs. 
Locate these areas on map#^ ^ ' ' 

List types of impr5>v«nre^ts that^ should be made« 
List community^ gc<5ups that could accomplish this« 

2. Make specific recommendations to increase, the aesthetics of ^ 
the ,^ community of Stevenson. 

^List *below and be prepared to prese'ht your recorara6"ndation5 to 
the rest of the group, ' " ^ - 

Beautlfication Projects Benefits to Community - 
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COMMUNITY A^flON 
SiQulatit^n Gamis 



^ Concerns bf Stevenson Detya rtiifent ^bf Sanitation 

;tr. Increasing the ^aesthetics an^d general cleanliness of the 
*^Sievenson* environment. 

2. Satisfying the environmental heal A needs of the community? 

3# I^oviding for continuous planning, and updating of Facilities ^ 
through community ad^ipn. ' • • 

4v R'esolvilig Stevenson's violations of 1%tf^eder,al Water Pollution \ 
tJontrol ^Admi^iustration requirements. / . • 

5. Arranging for planning and costs of sfewage treatment facilities 
and improved water source faciliti,es# 



Suggestiohs for Community Investigations 

1, Inventory the Stevenson community. . ^ 

Identify sources of environment al pollution /(watef, air, and 
^ilght pollution). ^ • 

Plot oh mapt' List detrimental ;eftects of each. 

2.. Make specific recommelidations" for elimination of environmental, 
pollution problems in Stevenson, ^ * , 



RecommeniSed > Improvements 



Benigfits to Community 
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R^ference Data Sheet 
« ^ for Simulation Game 
\ f • * . 

Here are some additional items for consideration: ' ' , 

Total land in. Skamania County: 1,070,270 acr^ . ( ^ 

'8G%*USFS - *Gifford Pinehot National Fore^' ' - * 

7% Commereial forest land (Dept. of Natural Resources) - * 

13% ffon-*commercial forest land, ai^ Miscellaneous 

County Population: 6,038 

Projected for 1979 ' 7,948 

County growth rate from 1950 to 1969 showed' net gain of 28.1% 
Projected population g^fowth of county 15.2% per year 

Sk^ania County Total Personal. Income Estimates' ' ,^ 

^ 1950 — '5.5 jnillion dollars • ^ ^ 

I960 9.7 million dollars ^ 
1968 ^- 16.8 million dollars 

Water Pollution Control Commission," "Implementation and Enforcement Plan 
for Interstate and Coastal Waters", June, 1967, stages: y . 



I "Existing Sewage Treatment - Town of Stevenson NONE, " 

'•Required Treatment and Control Improvements for Town of Stevenspn:" 

'I* 

"Establish Secondary' Sewage Tr^atoent" 
• "Improve Disinfe'ctioij Facilities Oijtfall Fadilities" 

ijME SCffElJULE FOR TOWN OF STEVENSON TO COMPLY WITH WATER POLLUIIO^f CONTROL 
r3&L'L\TI0NS: * 











by June, 


1967 


by Sept. 


, 1968 


by Dec, 


1968 






by pec., 


1969 



Completion, of Engineeping Report for secondary 
^seWlge treatment facilitiy 

• Completion of Construction flans and Specificatfar 

Arrangement of Pinancing,'Advertising for Bi^s, 
ifid Start of Construction 

Facilities Placed In Operitij 



oy yec.f xvov ,^ I'aciiities Fiacec in uperatiMi 
y^--. i^m^ 



Resolution 1-67 - County 'of Skamania, resolved thaPf .#t should 1?e unlawful 
to pollute, the rive? with any raw sewage.* Resolution passefl Sept. 18, 1967. 

Water Supply according to Skamania County Sewa&e and Water 3tudy,'t>oth 
Stevenson and Carson appear to have limited water resources*. in their immediate 
.vicipity for future water supply. 

Present-'Water shortjp^e during summer months will become increasingly severe as 
Stevenson and the ^surraundif^ area grow in popjulation. ; - » . ^ 
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Stfttibn 
k Erev. 



Wind Riv. P" 
1150' T° 



Stevenson 
319' T*^ 



Vincouver P" 
100 ' 



' AVERAGE MONTHLY PRECIPITATION AND TEMPERATURE 

*/ ■ ~ ■ 
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16.1 

32 



9.9 

34 



5.6 

39 



12.5 

36 



9.7 

38 



4.4 

42 



11.5 
40 



7.1 

43 



4.0 

47 



6.3 

47 



51 



2v3 
53 



3.7 

53 



2,6 
56 



2.0 
58 



2.5 

^8 

2.0. 



1.9 

63 



1.0 
64 



.0^ .8 

6i 65 



.5 

68 



1.1 

63 



.4 

&6 



.7 

67 



3.0 
58 



3.2- 
63 



1.6 

' 64 



8.7 
49 



10.6 
52 



3.6 

55 



14.7 

40 



10'. 8 
.45 



18.4 
35 



10.7 
38 



99.5" 
48^ 



71.4^' 

-.51*' 



54* 



^v;-Vf* th(* followiPR romnarisons of the' datai — — : , 
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Station 


Annual 
Temp 


Warmest 
Month 


Coldest 
Month 


Annual 
Range 


Annual 
prec. 


Dries^t 
Month 


wettest 
Month 


Total Rain 
6 '^A)f*J^c< Mo. 
(Oct. -Mar.) 


Total Rain 
^^pr.-ScDt.y 


River 














'Dec 






Steven- 
'son 


■ 


















Vancou- 
ver 
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1. Compare th^^rly .temperature patterns of th^ 3 stations. 
What r'easxjns caii you- give, for this temperature pattern? 



2. 



"Which of\,the 3 stations get 9j*t he 'most annual precipitationl 
the' least? H ow ^"vou accoynf for this?_J 



fibtice thit Wind 'River gets more rainfall per month than Stevenson.. 

Which month is the A^rr^ption? ^^What reasons could account 

for this? ' . ; 



4. 
5. 



Compare winter rainfUi^th summer rainfall for each station. 

In what ways dCes.the amount of summer rainfall affect^the. community life 
^ Stevenson? ' [ ' ' , 



.6. 



In what ways does' the amoupt of summer .rainfall affect the use of *the la^ 
£n the Wind, River area? ^ .--'^ ^ 



• 7. 

ERIC 



Using- the data at the top of the puge, prepare a.line g^'aph for Stevenson 
and Wind Rivir, showing monthly averages for temperature and precipitation. 




Use the Climatic Chart ^rovide(J. 
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^ ; MAP IiVTERPRETATION QUESTIONS 
for Stevenson, Washirraton 

1*^ Describe the site of Steyenson in as many ways as possible. 

(Site refers tQ the location of something in relation to other 
f natu/^ and man-made features)^ 

Man-made features Natural features 



2. For what functional specialty was Stevenson established? 
Has it changed? Why or why not? 



3. What are sbme advantages *and disadvantages of Stevenson's location 
in relationship to its economic growth? 

Advantages , Disadvantages 



From which watershed dde^ Stevenson get its drinking water? 
Locate 'the boundaries of that watershed on one. of the maps. 



Is therje enough water available in the Stevenson area for increased 
population growth?_^ 



5. Why is the Skamania County Seat located at Stevenson? 

Look f 05 evidences of different types of land use on the maps. 
List, some of ^the land uses. 

,* ' * * ♦ " 

7, What predictions can yot^ make about future uses of the land in the 

Stevenson area? * , 

8. What differences -do you notice' in the uses of the land on both si ^ 

. of tjie Columbia River? ; / 



9. Describe or sketch , thf^ shape of the town of Stevenson. 



J.O. .What factors have caused it to be the shape it is? 

li. Compare the street pattern bf Stevenson with that of Carson. 
What could account for this difference? . 



N 



1^. Complete the Land Users Chart below using the following series of 
questions for Past . Present , and Future users ^f the land. 

Who were the pa^ (present, future) land users of Stevenson a[pd 
vicinity? . * ' ; 

^ How did they use the land? , . . , • 

What type of settlement di4 tb«y make? 
How did they affect th^ environment? 
What things' did they value in the environment? 



SEQUENCE OF LAND USE OF STEVENSON AREA 



Land user 


Hpw they used 
X n c ± auu 


Type of \ 


How they 'affected 
the environment ' 


Things. they value • 
in venvironroent 


Past 


\ 






: • 

<• 

ft 


< 

Present 


* 


• 


♦ 




Future 




4- — 

H 




*• 

• * # 
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' ' . CISPUS RIVER AREA UND MANAGEMENT PLAN, RANDLE. WASHINGTON 

The approximate 20,000 acres outlined in REP on the Randle Ranger District map 
is Tn need of having a land management plan developed for it. 
Resources, to be considered in developing the plan include: 

SblLS — basic to all management 

PLANTS timber management 

grazing - cattle, wildlife' , , . . ^ 

WATER irrigation, fishing 
domestic use, etc. 
scenic 



RECBJBATION 



use for humans 



l. i-J-It fit r I 1,1 M t 



Some basic data about the area: 




Soils & Watershed • 

-Steep soil's in upper slopes - timbered, rock^outcroppings , unstable 
soils, high road buil4ing construction & maintenance costs -.jnotor 
bike erosion on steep trails*. 

-Flat soils in river bottoms - most productive for timber growth 
and recreation use J * 

(Cispus road is i^in access road in & out of area ^Goes to Trout Lake;' 
Mtr. Adams & Goat Rocks Wilderness areas, many other l^es. Last year 
75,000 pa^seng^r cars and 75,000 logging trucks traveled the road.) 

Recreation Management ^ 

3 campgrounds in area • • 

20,000 visitor days to the campgrounds - (over use) 

1 lake (good fishing) 

'3 pot holes (good fishing) ' 

"20 miles of traii ( 1 high ridge scenic trail) 
Approximately 15 miles of Cispus River 

Motor-bike trail problem ^ ' , ^ . . 

Snow-mobile use in winter ■ ' , 

Huckleberry picking areas ' 

Timber Management 

The timber stands are like those you drove through. coming to Cispus 
from Randle. 

Thinning in second growth now under way. 

Two timber sales planned for 10 million board feet of old growth 
timber (See dotted outline of sale on map) 
^ Some young stands plan|:ed, by CC.C. after large forest fires tn 
early 1920 's. 



♦Written by Ivar Knutson, U.S.F.S. Used at summer teacher workshop through 

Central Washington College. Teache« visited area after doing the game and 
compared actual on-the-ground management with their plan of management. 
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Wildlife Hanageagnt 



Cispus River it uaproducttve £ish itream. 

Hatchery fish ire. planted ^in^ tributaries to Cis^us Riytr. 

3 snail poods are planted vith fingerlindr and legal 

fish to' enhance fishing ^r^creation in area. ^ 
Cood natural fishing in Blue Lake, 

Elk herd' vinters in bottoa lands along river some winter kill. 
Deer hj^rd in high country along the Norc^h side of outlined 
area on the nap. 



TASK A ^ , - 

Each resource management group (Recreation . Timber ^ Soils & Watershed , 
and Wildlife* Management ) is 16 develop a list^in irritio^ of 5 management / 
guidelines, for the management of their assigned resource » .to be considered 
in the development of the management ^lan for that ar<a. (Divide group into 
4 subgroups each with responsibility ^or one- resource.) 

i 



R2CREAnOH 

1. 

2. 

4. 

5. 



TIMBER 

1. 

2. 

3. 

A. 

5. 



SOILS 4 WATERSHED 



2., 

4. 

5._ 



WILDLIFE KAHAGBtniT 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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TASK B 



fart I (Now have each of the preceeding groups consider themselves as a 
total resdurce management planning group responsible for manage- 
ment of all resources on the area.) ^ f 

Evaluate the guidelines developed for the 4 resource areas and 
select the ones frqm each area- pr combinations of areas that 
you feel will best meet the needs of the area and use them in 
writing a % to,l page plan for the management of the area. 



Part II 



Delineate the ^reas on the map that will be managed for the different 
resources described in your management plan^by using different colors 
to represent each resource. * Make a legend. 



TASK 



Make presentation of plan and nap to total audience* 



concluskSn 



' Resource manager of area c*an present his management plan of area and 
c'ompare with audi'ence presentations.. Discuss similarities and dif- 
'ferences in plans and reasons why. 
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MAHA6EMENT PLAN FOR SUTTLE LAKE MANAGEMENT AREA, SISTERS, OREGCW 



With the Increase in recreation use it is becoming an increasingly difficult 
^management problem to resolve the different recreation activities in the 
Suttle Lake area. 

Present user groups include: 

1. Water skiiers, 

2., Ftshermari • ' . ' 

a. in boats with motors 
b« in boats without motors 

3. Canoers *• . 

4. Swimmers * < 

5. Skin divers ' , ^ * 
6r Wading children 

7. Campers (need more camping spots J 

8; Picnickers (picknickers are using campspots, which^liminate campers 

^ from setting up camp), 
9, Youth groups ' 

10. Resort applicants ^ . 

11. Horseback riders (want to use lakeshore hiking trails as well as roads 
and other trails). 

*" • - * 

The probleta to be resolved is: do we let all users use the whole area, or do 
we testrict users to certain areas, or eliminate them using the area entirely. 

Minimum sp€u:e requirements for some uses. 

1. Pbwer' boats 5 ac. minimum for each powerboat less than 10 mlles/hr. ^ 

2. Water skiers - 20 ac. *^ each .water skier. 

3. Boat^ with no motors - 1 ac. per boat' - v 

4. Swimmers - 400 sq. ft. of beach per person (20' x 20') 

5. Campgrounds^ 100' between camp spbts. . 
6..^ Picnic grounds - 50' between picnic tables 

Suttle Lake 

1. Which uses in your estimation would be compatible on Si^ttle Lake?- 



> 

2. How would you manage uses? ' 
(Plat zoning on map) * 



★Written iy Jim Durden^ U.S.F.S. ^Portland State University teachefs ^t a work 
shop developed recotmnendations for management of area and presented to 
U.S. Forest Service. , _ 
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Ext«ttng Camp and P icnic Areas . / ^ -j 

1. What is your evaluation of the condition of the existing campground^ and , 
picnic'areas?' (Are they beat out, in good conditiwi, over used, e^c.= Soil 
compaction, dying trees, Vandalited trees, tables, no screening, etc.) 

\ 

2. Where can we put laore campgrounds near the lake? Picnic areas? (Look at 
soil li«itation criteria sheet.) ^ " 

3. Which takes priority - picnic or catnpgrounds? ' • 
Why? 

t . ■ - - • 

4. Are resort services adequate? Are they necessary here? Why? Could that 
•' land hk better used for other uses? 

5. What restrictions, if any, should.we place on the tr^il around the lake? . 

6. How are we going to manage the land between the lakes.? 

7 . Scout Lake ' e t u 
a. Wrlt« a prescription for the management of Scout Lake. 



b. Do you agree with the present majjtagement?. Why? Wliy Hot? ^ ^ 

8. What should be the function of ^he private land in the area? 

■ (Should they be allowed to do ^nything they want with the landJ Rock 

pit, timber ha^wst, resort, town, carn^al site for kid»*»f -caSapers, etc.?) 

1 

9. How can we sunmarise what we know about the uses and management of the SuttU 
Lake Recreation Complex? 



MAHAGZMEHT PUM. ^ 
' . MEIOLIUS RIVER RECREATION COMPLEX Sisters, Oregon 

* P 

• « I 

' - - - - <^ . 

fh« itetoiruii Blver Recre«cTooToapl€x contains 9 oujor c^a^grounds , 108 
•uflMr hones, seyersl resorts (mostly private), s service viewpoint ^ a 
large fish hatchery, and several horse rental concessions, 

Present user groups include: ^ 

Caapers Suner homes * 

Picnickers Sightseers 

Horseback riders Resort clientele^ ^ 
Pisheraen * 

As # manager of this Complex, how would you resolve the following manage- 
ment considerations?. 

1. The summer homes, under special use permit, occupy prime public rec* 
4p:eation ground in an area %fhere use pressures a|^ extremely heavy. On 
the other hand, the homes are well kept, attractive, acc^t^ by the public, 
/ f and they offer some degree protection to the streamside aone since they 
are not open to the public. The fol^wing^ decisions are needed. 

- ^ . . ' • 

'a. Do we retain the summer homes or phase them out? Why? ^ 



rhe'^u 



b« If the' simmer homes«ar^e removed, what would we use the available 
lend for? "Why? _ * . ' 



♦Written by Jim Durden, U.S.F.S. <Jsed at teache:rs workshop. Through land 
inspection, survey interviews with user groups, etc. , teachers* came up 
Vith l^^d management recommendations. 



2 TaklM into consideration the "fact that (a) the ca-ping experience 
U J" ^icially oriented thai, environ^antally oriented, (b) .o.t camper, 
ijmaurtie higher Uv.^ ilte. are highly ^bil. and have «"-o«"^»!^ 
faciUtlea. (c) day uae presaures are increaaing .t«adily, and (d) the . . 
;^ro«IJ; along ihe luLuua^U' «int.ii»fd, how would you provide 
I^ bSJoo- apaL (ca«pgrouW.)^ while increa.ing the number of J-y 
TJHa S 10 ti«. and Mlntaintorthe quality of the environment? (A.aui- 
that thia problem ha. to be re.olved prior to any management deci.ion 
concerning the .uaaer home..) , 



3 The transportation ay.tem (road location) play, an iiaportant role 
i; recreation u.e patcerna. How wwld you change rtis tran«portation 
system in order to meet the high use demand, and reduce the amount 
of unnecessary roads? • 



^erJc 



ho 



4« Th# Wizard Falls Fish QaCchery operated under a special use penalt 
by tbe< Oregon State (Hffie Coiacilssion has proposed expanding the facility « 
The expan'aion vlll Involve some 20 additional acrea .all of which are 
parallel to the Metollua' and down river from the Hatchery, The proposed 
expanaion area vlll occupy some of the highest tecreation potential land 
along the Metollua « The Wlsard Falls Hatchery site contains the highest 
potential for the rearing of fish in the State, and is «lso the Mat 
centrally located hatchery in the State, *What would your decision be 
vith regard to the following factors: 

a« Should the proposed expansion be permitted? Uhy?^ 



b« If the expansion were permitted, what guidelines for developne^ 
4^uld the Game Cooadssion be required to follow? 
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" . DEVELOPING LESSON PLANS FOR BNlkstm/m. INVESTIGATIONS (4 hxurs - inside) 
•* CPz^^isite: at least 2 field Icvestigations) '^'^ - ^ 

Participants will analyze *and consttitct Lesson Plans iiivolving task cards, 
question se<^nces, processes, etc, for investigating different aspects of 
the environment. This caii^be oriented toward investigating a part of the j 
"enviroiment or toward interpreting aisl understanding a particular management 
'^a^)ect.. • • . c 

At the ^ of this session the iJarticipants will have: 

1. Constructed ar series of self -directed enviroimental 
investigatings using task cards. " <^ 



I 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Constructed a question sequence for use in helping a 
group interpret the data collected on the task cards 
in #1. 



Identified dif^r^t questions and abalyze the't)^ of 
responses generated by those C[uestiohs., 

Identified and classifie'S discussion skills that can 
probote or restrict groijp participation iji a discussion. 

Constructed a Lesson Plan for an Environmental 
j;ation for use in a training session. 



r 



DEVELOPING ENVIRONMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS 



An environmental Investigation should be designed so that all participants can 
take an active part at their own level of ability and interest. 

The investigation should have opportunities for the participant to make .observations, 
collect etnd record data, make some type of interpretation of data and sumraarization 
of how thos? interpretations relate to the topic. 



The follewing chapters are designed to give the 'participant some experiences to 
construct an environmental investigation. 



l; 



Introduction ' Page Z ' ^ 

Teaching Process Skills ' 
Survival Values in Learning , - ' 

A-inajor goal jof_ teaching process skills is to <^evelop the ability for each 
person -to think for themselves. 



II, Developing Task Cards 



Page 



3 hours 



Task cards can promote small groups and individual investigations vith a 
minimum of teacher direction. 



III. 



Using Questions in Environmental Investigation 



Page 



1 hour 



The use of certain kinds of questions can help establish a learning climate 
that will encourage participation, discussion aiid interaction during the 
investigation. 



A Basic Question Sequence for the 'Interpretation of^Data Process Page 14- -2' hoiiri; 
This question sequence can allow the group to interpret their own 
observations and recorded data about the t^pic. 



IV • 



Developing a Lesson Plan for an Environmental Investigation Page f^^ l% hours^ 
ir you put all the abovfe pieces together you can come' up with th€ start 
of a lesson plan toi an environmental investigation. . ^ . 

Hierarchy of Process^ ' 



V. 



Miscellaneous ({leading) 
- Behavioral Outcomes 



VI. 



Page 



Introductiiin to existing "Investigating Ypur^ Environment'^ lesson'plans, 
using the lesson plans. ' 



ERLC 



Investigating Your, Environment Series 
^ U. S, Forest Senrice 
Denver, Colorado 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



Teaching 



ess Skills 



A major goal of teaching t^rocess skills is to develop the ability with^neach nd v;dual 
r^.r ner tofun ction autonomously at the i nquiry and proot level; i.e.. ability to . 
obtain, organize, translate , interpret and apply bodi es of knowledge-, and to pre sent 
proof of the validity of the process ; 



Have group do TASK »— Survival "Values in Learning Chart 

1. In groups of 3-4 dis^ss the chart and answer the 2 questions at the bottom. 

2. Have groups shaiie>t^eir ideas about the implication of. the chart. 



Some Implications about the Chart: Survival Valuesj.in Learnftig 

This' char'- relates to what you lea'rn , not in coniparison to how you learn it. 

'The lasting or survival value of learning some things may not be a very 
productive bse of our time. According to the chart we only remember ab«ut . 
35% of the facts and 50°t of the conceptual schemes shoVed at us after only 

3 months. 

• ^ 

We retain the ability to manipulate and operate things (machines, tie shoes, 
write -ej-c.) up to 70% of the learning experiBnce.- 'If the learning experience 
were designed for us to dirvelop thinking skills ancf processes (pth". sort, 
aiulxiiK, interpret and provide alternate solutions about probleAs^ we" could 
retain ifiose skills at the. J0% level of usefulness. 

Therefore, we might assume 'that a person who hasdeveloped the ability to' 
think for -Mmself can Collect and analyze factrfSTaara, develop a line of - 
reasoning or contribut^o the -interpretation or solution of a, problem or 
decision^ Many tines the learning experience deals only w>th memorizing 
facts and other information or concepts with no chance for putting -that 
knowledge to work for us. , • 



Before planniijg a workshop and other Ifeatning^experiences, ask yourself--" , 

1. What am I doing this for? ^ v i 7 

- To help people memorize facts, learn concepts dr to think for themselves. 

2 How can I structure learning experiences to insure participation and th'e 
dev*elopmeht of thinking processes along with the use. of factual data,- etc. ^. 

We are now recognizing that if we develop thinking skills and processes of 
investigation, we may begin to change behaviors. Only by actually involving 
people in environmental^ learning experiences can they begin to think about _ 
their role in environmental management. We must be concerned with developing 
environmentally literate persons who can think for themselves. 



ERIC 



TASI 




Used the Higher Level Thinking Ability Course - N.W.Ejll.L, - as an 
interpretation from Educational Psycholo^, Cronbach Harcourt Brace & 
World 1963. • , " 



v.- 
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c. 
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CONCEPTUAL SCNS^IES 



91. 



FACTUAL ' MATERJAL. 



Z 
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1 1 1 r 



II 



Yl- 



This chart shows the retention sjrate of different categories of learning. In 
sniall groups discuss and- answer the following questions. 

What does thds cha:rt say about the retention of learning? 



What are the implications of this chart to the way we plan learning 
experiences? 



ERIC- 
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PEVELOPING TASK CARDS ^ 

In developing an Enviroftmental Investigation Lesson Plan, self-directed task 
cards can be a useful tool. They can promote individual and small groups ' 
data-collecting ancT-lnterpretation. , ' ' • 

Task cards are not new ahd have been used in many ways. A task card can be 
simply a card on which you write the directions for a learning experience. 




Questions and discussions 

1, Pas&rout examples of task 'cards. Example: Use examples of 

]]nyestigating youj Environment Task cards, Milwaukie School District . 
cards ^ American Geological Institute, ("Essence") 



Task A. (30 minutes) (groups 4-6) _ , 

Aiter looking at the task cards, that you have, list some reasons 
for using tW.S method as one ifiatructional help. 
Examples: \ . 

\[ allows for different levels of ability to participate at once, 
2/ easily adjustable— can add or delete tasks 
3.. can promote small groups interaction' and accomplishment 
4 teacners do preparation ahead of time 

5, don't feel bound to manual v _ _ - 

si can tailor-make Investigations to fit needs of sjLudents' 

7^ ^ ' _ ^ ' - ' ^ . 

8. ' ' ^ ' — ^ 

9. ' 



2. Make a composite- list on the basis of all the groups contributions. 

3. Point out that task cards can also have the following characteristics 

Sequential, programmed, assorted, self-directed, pe^onalized, 
task oriented, etc. • ^ 

Provide for a variety of kinds of--involvement, communication, * 
feedback. • , • 

Provide alternatives and choiceis for the leamer--laminated for - ' 
wet weather. , ^ - « / 

4. Ask the group if ^ they can think of any other characteristics. ^ 

5. Have groups do T«s»c • ^ 
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TASK B (30 minutes) > (groups 4-67 

List ot^h'er topics for task card ideas,in the following grades. 



Suggested assortment as^^amples: ^ 

' • . * * 

Kindergarten - Primary (K-3) ^ ^ ; 

Assorted topics based on observation, using tlae senses-- 
sense of touch . 
^ shapes . ^ 
colors 
sounds 




Intermediate grades (4-63 . ^ 

Assorted topics based on schoolyard end curriculum enrichment 

activities-- 

developing" observations (same as. above) 

.language expression 
schoolyard land use ^ • 

how- you- f|fil-about-the-sch601ySrd- type-activities - 



i-f|^-J 



science-o^fcie-sO'hoolyard-type-activities 



Non-graded (could be for any level to adults) 

Assorted topics following an environmental action approach-- 
developing and conducting a litter 'campaign 
inventory sources of Air Pollution 
improve 'your neighborhood 
consumer studies 

observe and interpret some aspect of management 

(wildlife habitat, ti^nber management, stream survey, etc.) 



6/' List additional (on the board) ideas for each category, in 'Task B, 
,3from the' groups. . (If time allows.) 
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TASK C» (15 minutes), (small groups) 

Using the following criteria, evaluate the sarnple task carcTs^helow: 

1. Does the activity actually* involve the learner in the environnfent ? . 
How? ^ ' ' f 

2. Is the activity relevant to the learner in his world? (age level, 
topic, etc#*)i , ' 

3. Does the activity include opportunities €or problem solving? ^ 
4.. 'Does the activity include opportunities for the .learner to collect 

- ^fc^and record data based on his own observations? ^ 

Docs the activity include opportunities for the learner to make 
hia own fhterpretations about the datja he- collects^? - ^ 



SAMPLE TASK CARDS 



(From an 
assortment 
of task 
cards for 
a nature 
trail walk) 



Here are tn^o leaves. 

Make a list of all the sipiiarities you find. 
Make a list of all the differences you find. 

(StaDle leaf here) (Staple leaf here) 

*Leaf^ 1 Uaf 2 

Similarities: 

Differences: 



Circle 
for the 
present 
1 
I 
3 
4 
5 



the # 
criteria 
od card 



(From- a 
sequence 
of, taslt 
icards on 
"Sounds") 



(From a 
sequence^of 
task cards 
on "Spaces,") 



Find a noisj^ place and stay there 'for a little while. 
How do you feef in a noisy place? ^ 
Write a few sentences- or a poem to tell how the noisy.- 
place m akes yo u fe6l, \ ; 



Walk around your classroom. 

Hov; do you feel in this spapLft?-'^,^ 

Write or teljl about how it. makes ^ou ffeel. 




Go outside and stand neiir the">c!fool builditfg. 
Da you feel different here than you dp inside? 
Write or tell how thi^-^'Space makes yo\i feel. 



(From a 
unit oi 
study for 
a "Supermarket 
Survey") 



In your baqkyard gr schoolyard, bur/' di-fierent :kinds 
of packaging materials. Dig them ^ip a| specified 




intervals of time and compare decomposition. rates. 



Sept. 
Oct. 

Etc, 



Alum, Can 



Glass Bottle 1 Plastic 



Cardboard | Etc 



1- 

2 

3 

5 

1 
2 
J 
4 
5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



V 
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In smair groups ;(3-4) fioi^tntct i^ast.two task cards on a topic 
' .o'£ your; choice* ' ' ^ . ^ 

*^Some su^^sted Insti^xctions for Cards: • ' , 

.select a.tppic or theme or a particular environment 
' 4ecide pn, your .purposes 
Selecf^i^e activities to accomplish those purposes 
s construe! tfsk cards below, about tl^e topic or theme you chose 
*consid»7in^clij^ng a varic;:^ o£-types of involvement^ ^ ^ . 

' JkL^ . -siifes of groups ^' 
\ ^JBl ' -lengths ^6f tine ^ 

^^•'^ -methods of -recording of^ ' 
' ^ conmrunicating^ infoi^ation 



1 



When 'you finish, evaluate anotlpr groups' task cards using -t^e criteria', 
from TASKjC. . , • ' , : ^ • ' ' ' 




, Questions , and" DiseussioR:' t 

1, .^Have severaL^ articles of otie page iii /length %n enYirbnmental problem^ 
such M noise ^pbllution, ^resource Mnagement/ ?tc,, and ha>jp small - 
^roup? develop- task 'card investiga'tiprts from the 'article that meets some 
O "^of the criteria" from Task C* / * ' ' * '•^ 'v * 
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2., Now that you have examined and. cons true t«l several task cards', what 
r' gtaidfclines would^ you write for aether group of teachers to use in 
devejopifig task carJs? • ^ „ . 



T 



Some example responses: 



a. 
. b. 
c. 

? e.- 



have one specific goal ^ ^ / ' y 

keep tfask jbrief enough to maintain interest and sequenc^ '/ 

co^or^ode them^^ by 'areas of study, or ability 

ke^p dir^tions simple . * ^ 

should fj.1t^within a time limit'^ " 

•some*for?a of self-eValuatioTR stitemeht • 

^use processes of observing, collecting, recording, ,and 

. interpryeting data • 
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USIJJG QUESTIONS IN EiNVIRONMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS 

On^ objective in learning iS to help people develop thinkl^ng ^skills and 'pro - 
ceskes th&t will allow 'them .ta interpret the data, they xollect. A good 
/discussion and a- good learning experience will happen if appropriate questions 

'are askefl. -The use of certain binds of questions can, help estalUish a learning 
^imat^ that will encouraggi individual partici{)ation', growp^, ihtera<;.tiott, and 

• interpretation- of 4;he infdrxnatiorf collected in the inv^stigat^qn; 

1* Ask eacfi of the fear questions below, - Have each person write down 
.a^ many things , they, can Shink of^after each question. After they 
: * ' . » have written their answers'^'to each question, ask how they felt about 
answering' that question. 'Piscuss. ^ 

What would laappen if the rainfall , doubled in ypur state next 
year? ^ . * i * . 

^ - { How many acres of laiTa in youtN^tate? - . / 

Wt\y are recreation lands in your stkte important? ^ 
What are some things you think should be done' in Environmental 
. Education ii? your state? r--' 
2. Pafl« out TASjC A '(below) \ ' 



TASK A (15 minutes) 

Get .into gto\ip* 3 
four questions that were^asked of you 



Get .into gto\ip* o^ 3-4 .and^answer the 'followin^^estions about the 



■ J ■ 

a) \Whijjh of the four questions belov did you feel racst^om- 

fortable answering? • • 
a/* 2' 3 4 Why? 

b) Whi"ch question, did you feel least ■comfortable answering? 
; ' 2 3 4 ' Why? 

c) Which question^ allowed for greatesS participation? 
' 1- 'Z • 3 4 * ^^my? ^ , . 



Questions asked: 



/A 





ur 



Question #1.- What'would happen if the rainfall doubled i 
state next year? 

Question #2 He*/* many acres of land in your state?' \ j 

^ , (what is the high^s*t mountain ii) the United States?) 

iQuestion ^3 Why are .i^ecreation lands in 'your state important' 
to the economy? 
: ' *s^(What are the xs^ons for the -.location of 

Imalot city )?) ^ \, . . " ' r 

Question #4 - What are some things .you think should be don^ in 
Environme'^tal Educad.^n^in ypur state? 
(In your* opinion, what is the major problem facing 
the environmeivt 'today?r^,'5eM why.) 



' 3, Ask for verbal answers and discussipns from the tota:l group about 

TASK A. * • . 

■« 

The following is background^ information on the questions in TASK A. 
You may want to read it, or summarize it according to how the 
group discussion goes. , . » 

Some people think that if you j^ust ask questions, ^our problems are 
solved as far as gettirffe invoiveinent and group Interaction. .Asking^ 
questions doesn't necessarily insure more participation, better 
» Int^taction^Wjigher levels of thought processes. The kinds of 
Questions you ask and w h en vou.ask them is important^ As you can 
se^ from TASK A, different, kinds of questions -"bet differ ent kinds 
of responses . - ^ • X 

Tv Question 1 - What would h^pen if the rainfall doubled it) your 
<; — 9 — >> * ^state next year? * » ' . 

,/ ^ This divergent type df question provides the .opportunity tq_ 

llaii^^Sys terns y| 'consider many different systems and try out many answers. 



Tf you ask a question that asks for a wide vati^ty of ^espouses, you 11 
probably get a wide variety of responses and th^ participation will 
be more free. This allows mdre opportunity for creativity agd 

imagination. (What would happen/if ? How might.. ..^ ? 

What do you see...; ?) 



^^^'^ Question 2 - How many acres of land in your s^ate? * 

D - O Xhis megoH^ type question calls for remembered content, rote ^ 

Memory recall memory, or selective recall., 

' If you ask a .xfue'stion ' th5t has one correct answer, then people yill 

^ o^i-^^ M^o. Wnrrerf answer 'or the answer • they think the leader *is 



go after the^ dorrect answer 'or .the answer ^they 

looking for. The kind of thinking that is^ going. on is the recall 

of previously learned information an^j^acts. (Who Is ?,* 

What is ?) ' ' 

Question 3 - Why are recre,stion lands in. your state ftnportant to th^ 
economy? ^ ^ ' , - • 

''^'t \ • convergen-t type question represents the analysis of given 

Many factors \ ^ or remembered infopnation. Jt leads to one expected end result 
affect one SuDpic ^ or answer^* 

'If you ask a question^ that focuses on solving a probl€# Or putting 
sevetal' pieces of data together., then the audience ^as to reason, 

using given-or remembered datfa. ^ (Why are these things so ? 

How do you account 'for ) ^ • 

^ Xhe participant becqfoes a ,piroblem-sclver in which the task is^to 

apply, the proper operations at the proper time. c — 
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Question 4 - What are some tilings you think should be done In 
Environmental Education in your state? ' ^^^^ 
ri n . Th.is evaluative Xype question ^sks ^Tcte participata^^^^ 

^ use judgment value, and choice^ 4nd is charadtfBrfz^Bby^ its 

Evaluative ' judgmental juali^. 



The type of question ybu a^sk thea^ can affect <h^ learning - 
atmosphere and restrict or motivate the participants to become 
involved in the discusjpLqn, 

5. Have Group do TASK B • - # , ^ 

a) ' Which questions are similar? ^ (Not in their content! but in 
the kind of Responses they would vreceive ) \ . 

. b) Put t^e (^uestions^that are sinitlar into groups. 

• e) Label (give name to) each grouping t5f questions. 

d) Use these .laUeJ-s to fill in the first 'column on the foJ.lowing 
' ' - chart. ' . 



e) • Cq^^lete the charts 



9 
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TASK B (30 mindtfes), 
1. 



? 



In groups of 3-4, identify the following questions that are , 
similar, (similar in the kinds of responses they would receive, 
not in the. cx)ntent) ' • . ^ T , 



a. 



J' 
e. 
"f . 



i, 



^1. 



What is' a nuclear reactor? ^ ' 

Why are the demands for energy doubling -ev^x^' 10 years in 

the U.S.? ' ' 

How do you account for ^he;^ decreasing ainount jof open sipace 

in your community? 

What do you think is the best use of this land? ^ v 
Name th^ largest city in your state?^ 

Should numbers of coyotes, be controlled? Why^or why. not? 
What would happen if all automobiles were banned within 
the Seattle city liiDits? » ; ^ ' ' 

How much land has been taVen- out of agricultural production 
in the U.S. in the last 5 years? - 

What effect do trees and shrubs have on,noi#e abatement? 
Whac factors contribute to the traffic congestion problem 
in J^our cotrajiunity? ' ' » » • 

In your opinion, what are ttte 3 most iroorcant problems in 
your corwnunicy? 



Put the numbers or letters that represent each group' identified in < 
the chart below and label each group. 



Groups' 




Label each group 


of questipns using 






your own names 
« 


J 



3.* ^ut your iabeLs in the chart below and describe your groupings, 



- Kinds of Questions 
(mse the^ names you gave 
che Kroupin-gs) 


Characteristics o^ , 
a. questiorrs in this group 


















What does your chart* tell you at>out the use of questions? 

•1 - . • ' * * 


2. 


• 



p 



Questions and Discussion: % 

s !• Discuss TASK B and particular ly--What does youi^ cKart tell you 

about -the use of questions? Ask different groups what ideas they 
'"^"icome up with. 

2. Here^'Si* some ideas to add to the groups comteenti:' 

Th< kind of questions 'yo^ affects the involvement level and 
atiiosphere ;(bored, stuffy, unccnaf or t^ble, excited) • 

S ' 

The type of questions you ask can affect the number and type of 
reipronses you get from a group, 

Dii.f^rent ^es of questions can be used at different times in the 
cou'tse of a discussion. 



K ' I 



The '.kind of thinking that takes place can be affected by the kinds 
of questions being asked., * » • 

The IjBvel of discussion within the fcroup can be affected by the 
kinds and sequence of questions being asked. 

If you' ar* aware of tH* diff eret^e in the kinds of questions, you 
can do ^al b(Btter-.job of analyzing *the responses. - . ^ 

Good 4i^cussiorts^ don't hfi^pen by accident. 

Let's explore -a baSlc question sequence usable' as a part of / 
Environmental Investigation. ^ • . ' 

/ ^ 

(See " A BASIC QUESTION SEQUENCE FOR THEVINTERPRETATION OF 
DATA PROCESS) . ' - 



/. 
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A BASIC QUESTION SEQUENCE FOR THE INTERPRETATION OF 'daTA PROCESS 

It can be importanc to develop a basic question sequence to allow^ people to 
interpret their own observations in the interpretation of data pfocess- 

There are four basic question categories that can be used in this process. 
Select a topic (common to all) about which they should write the questions. 
It could be^something in the immediate area or room. ^ / 

l,-- Open Questions * - _ ^ TT^m a 

' Designed to provide an opportunity for alVpersons to partici?OTe and 
to obtain a body of specific data which will -provide the opportunity 
^o focus on significant points. ^ * 

This type of queltion provides an opportunity for every perso^ to. 
.become immediately involved in the discussion, regardless of his^^ . 
• ^ ability or background. It is completely free of the element of guess 
what's on my mind." ^ ^ ^ - 

' ^ THE CHARACTERISTIC OF THIS QUESTION IS OPENNESS ^ ^ 

» '*What do you see as you look at the Mllside?" 

*Vhat did you see on your walk i-n the city?" ^' ■ 

"What do you notice abofut the soil profile?*^ ^ 

List two, open questions that you would use to allow as many pe6ple* as, 
possible' participate in a dis^cussion: . . 



. Note : Interpreationof data may not necessarily begin with an open^ 

question. You may wish to fpcus inmediately upon specific points 
' in the data. In that case, begin the question sequence with a foc^s 
question, 

»»» 

3^ Focusing Questions _ ^ u ^ " • 

The focusing q^aesticrn is an extremely imporcent element in the inter- 
pretation of data process. It focuses on specific points that will 
-later be compared, contrasted, and. related to other points. ^ 
' ^ ' ' ^ ' H 

Its basic purpose is to focua the attention on specific data as a . 
central point for discussion* - 

THE (fHARACTERISTIC OF THIS QUESTION IS SPECIFICITY 
"What are some things that are helping the log decay?-" 
"What are some things that affect the quality of water?" 
"What are some possible reasons for this change?" 

List two focus questions- that you would use to foc^ in on a specific 
point for discussion. 



» 



3. Interpretive Questions' 

Designed to compare, contrast^ and seek logical relacionshlps between the 
specific points brought. out In' the focus questloci(s) i 

The learner Is asked to compare and contrast two or more specific points 
in the 4ata; two or'more groups of data two o^r more feelings, concepts, 
or ideas, and express a perceived or Inferred relatlojnshlp between theyn. 

, . \ , , ' t 

THE CHAKACTERIStiC OF THIS QUESTION IS ITS FOCUS ON KELAnONSHlPS 
'*Ar0 there any of these that seem to belong together?!' 
^ - 'Vhat can we say about the PH of water from the aquiitic I'i^e found. - 

^there?" ' / 

'*How do you account for- the ^differences^ between these two areas?" 
- "Why were the two trees the same age but diff^aht in size?" - 

List two interpretive questions that you would use to seek relation-- 
^ ship between specific points * 



Capstone Questions , ^ 

Designed to obtain conclusion, ^summary, close'. 

It occurs ^ the close of a particular discussion and calls for a 
statement which summarizes in a generalized form what has. been dl^s- 
cussed so the generalization or big ide^ applies to a variety of 
situations. It calls for a oonclusion, generalization, or summary. 

THEXa^RACTERISTIC OF THE CAPSTO?I£ QUESTION IS ITS CONCLUSIVENESS 
"How could we suTTiRarize on Hiscussion about architecture?" 
''Based on qur observation a,nd discussion, what can we say about water 
environments?" . . . ' 

List two questions you would use in summarizing or closing a dis-^ 
cussion. 



Questions and Discussion: - ^ 

,1. Get into groups of 4-6 "and do Task A.. , 

2. As if for examples groups have. come up with. 

Discuss--ask if it firs criteria listed on Task A 



V 



TASK A (15 minutes) '^^--v/ ./^""^^ 

In ssiall groups (4-6) write down two examples of/ each of the/ four 
major question categories you have been asked in. field investigation 
sessions so 'far, . \ 

OPEN (allow everyone to participate. Get out a lot of •data) 

1. ■ ■ , 

2. ' \ • " . . . ^ ■ 



FOCUS (focus attjention on spscific data as a central point for 
discussion) » , • 

t 

• 2. ■ . ^ 



INTERPREXr/E (seeks relatiohsKips--conpare, contrast, : relate 
specific points in the data)' ^ 

2. ' ' 



CAPSTOI^'E* (calls for a statement which summarizes vhat has been 
. ^ discussed) 



Questions and Discussion; * • , . ' 

* ' 1.^ Show film-- (Environmental Awareness — 11 minutes) 

Involve the fudience in discussing the film using one oi the- 
following q^s tion. syuences. ' 



f 




Examples of T»o Qu^cion Sequence 
for 

'The ^Vironmencal Awareness ?ilm 



r 



here' are ^hree sets fo questions for a discussion leader's use in help- 
ing people discuss their thoughts about their environment/ 



Purpose:* To' lore different inplications of* the word ^"environ- 
ment.". ^ * * * * 

What 4id you see in the film? 
' What were- the different kinds of environments shown in the paint- 

What wer^ some of the things that were similar in each environment?^ 
What does the wor'B "environment" mean? 

b. Purpo'se: ^o explore some effects of change in the^environment. 
What did you see in the film? 

What were there chang?s in^the environments in the film? 
, What things were affected by changes in the environment? 

How can we summarize our ^discussion about^-change in the envirori- 
' " ment? • - 

3.. Pass out Task 3 and have the audience identify, list and discuss the^ 
four major question categories Just used in discassing the film. 



tASK B 

. Idencify, 
Che film. 


/ 

list and discuss the four major 


questions used to. discuss 
Film 


QUESTIONS 


(List, four major questions 
asked by leader) 


State PURPOSE of * 
each question ^ 


1. 1. 










* 


" . 3. 
4. 


■f . 


■ ■) ■ 









DEVELOPING .YOUR OWN QUESTUiN SEQUENCE FOR INTERPRETATION OF DATA^PROCESS 

1. Show another sKbrt film (eg., Tree House, St)arkle, Garbage) 

2. After film pass out 'lask C and have each~groUp write a question 
sequence.^ 
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TASK C (-20 minuces) 

WorkiQ^in groups of 3, construct a purpose and (question sequence to 
use in discussion of^the film Just seen. 



CRJTEi^IA TO EVALUATE H^TERPRETATION OF QATA QUESTIOl^S 

Open - Allow everyone to participate. Ge^ out allot of data. 
Focus - Focus attention on specific data as a central point for 

discussion. , / 

Interpretation - Seeks relationship. /Conpare, contrast, relate 

cpocific po4r.-s in /tb^^ 
[capstone^ - ^iis ror a scacemeuc^v^cn ^um^iTK^es viiau u^^ ueeu 
discussed. /' ' - 



Film 



PurpjDse o# shovrir.g and discussing film:_ 



Open cuestion: 


/ 








Focus: ' 




- a 








I^er^retive: / '- ^ — 






i^-^i = 






Cans tone-: 













(Ques^ons must relate to the purpose of discussing the film on whatever 

I the siibject is) ^ . • 

^/ 

' - J* "Have each group snare apd evaluA:s r:^I»lr a»^estioA< sequence Vitn 
■ another group. (30 minutes) 
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V/ DEVELOPING A LESSON PLAN FOR AS ENVIRONMENTAL INVESTIGATION 



Working in groups of three, select. one thing oh this site to develop 
an Environmental Investigation ab9Ut. , . , . ^. , . 

Group"Berabers : ' ^ 



Purpose of Investigation: 



1 



Evaluation: Is the purpose clearly defined? .Yes No 

Is it too general to be workable? Yes No 



Pre- investigation questions, questions designed for maximum group r^sponl^e^. 
and interaction" What can we find 'out about that rotten log? What Vould 
be important to look at? . . ' * , 



Evaluation: iSfll the pre-activity question create interest and-motivatioaj 

I to the audience to gather data? Yes No j 

- Are the questions varied? Yes tto . 

Task Card • ... 



ERLC 



Directions for gathering data for the investigation: 

(See sheet Data Collecting Guidelines for Environmental 
Pi^lem Solving) 



Data recording for the fnvestigation (types of instruments, charts, 
graphs, ' tables , description, etc.): • 
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Evaluation: Ibes the activity gather data that will help support the 
purpose? * Yes No . • 
Cj^es the activity actually involve learner in collecting and* 
recording data? Yes No^ ^ 

^ • .Does the activity include opportunities for learning to make 
* J,- j^-^ interpretations? Yes No* 



•* Post InvesclRation Dr>cu>*^i>;n 

. . ; ' 

Open Question to bi* Ln^ o**i \hi: "What*s'* (What d id , you notice? , What 
did y^n ^ec? , t.tc, ) 



1. 



A 



Focusing Question on specific poincs Co be compared', concrjai ced , or 
rulaced co other points of a'pecific data (How do you account for ..?, 
Why are ^hese chines Hkc chac?) ' | < 



I. 



,ncerprative Questions zc e lie it- ccmpar ing, contrasting, and relating 
of pointi. vithm the field of data--What differences did 'you notice 
between rotten la^s of the two different trees? 




3* 



Capstone Question for sunmarizing ^neralizationrs--What can we say 
about..? Hcu can we sjnsriarizg what we^ve done and discussed about 
the rotten l/g sxudy? 



E/aKazlor: Does the question sequence lead the people to ma/.a generali- 
zations -that coinci<ie with the purpose? 
. Does each of the questions in the question sequence match up 
with ^he criteria below? ^ 



ERLC 



open - allow -everyone to participate 
Focus - 



Get a lot of data. ■ 

^ocus attention on speci'fic data) as a' central" poin 
for discussion. " * 

Interpretive i, seeks relationships. Compare, contXAat, 
relate^ sp^ecific points in rh#» ci;irA 

Capstone - calls for a' statement which summarizes- what', 
has beed discussed. 
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Vi; mSCELLANEOUS ^ . . . 
BEHAVIORAL OUTCOMES . * ' ^ ^ ' * « ' 

Many instructional specialj.st5s conten'<^ Ckat the single most iinportant instructional 
advance of. the past several decades is the current quest for charity in , the 
statement of educational outcomes,* Today more than at any previous ' time in edu* 
cational* hisct)ry, ' educators , are being urged, to cj-arjlfy the desciriptlons *©£ the ^ 
outcomes they hope to achieve through their instructional efforts. ^• 

It Is .important thac we be able to distinguish between instructional objectives 
which are.well formed arid those which '^e not. Well formed objectives possess a 
tremendous advantage over, other, objectives in that they reduce anMguity , This, 
anbiguity ^reduction, l^ds to* slgnific4nt dividends in planning^. instgucCton arrd ' 
evaluation . The le*ss ambiguity that surrounds a statement of an educajtlonal out'- 
come', the more cueg we .have regar^^^ what kind of instructional .sequence will 
prove effective* The less ambi^i^PJ the more Readily we can devise precise • 
measu:^es to^refTect' that outcome^* WeLl^ formed objjectives thus constitute a use- 
ful mechanism laprovinj^ instruction and .evaluation, ^ < 

(From ftating educational outcome S W Regional Laboratory for Education R&D) 



SC^J: GUIDELIMs. for DiyELO?WG OBJECTIVES OR PERPORMANCE^TASKS ♦ 

1. An' objective described an expected change in the rearner'^s hehaVior, 
1. " When the learnfer has' DEMONSTMTED this behavior the objectives have been 



I 



Si 



aqhi eved. 



.9^ 



3, An objective is a group »of wor<fs and symbols wh^^ch communicate the e:<pect^tiQn 
of the learner so e^i^ctly that the others can, determifle^^hen the learner has ^ 
achieved it, • , ' ' . 



4, A meaningful stated objective, then, is one that^ succeeds jn conmunicating , . 
your expectation ' for the learner , ^ \ - ^ 

5, The be|t objective is. the one that excludes Jthe greatest number of possible^ ^ 
^"^^ alternatives to your goal , (No mistj^erpretation) ^ 

. ^ ^ HjlpmWell ^rk ScHbol, ' Shoreline, Wai;h\ 

"-'^ 

CRITERIA TO EVALUATE OBJECTIVES , ^ . - . / 

' J = [ — - . ;* ^ 

1, Have^ you iderit^rjt ^d wno the learned is? * 

2, Have you described the tfehav^or the learner will demonstra'te as,^ evidence 
that he lffsTfcl#leved thfe performance task? ^ . ' * ^ l 

It it measurjible action or performance by the leaxrner? (see list of A'ction 
literds) * • ^ 4 ' ' # 



\ ■ 



* 3. Have you stated the conditions you will impose upon th^ learner w^en-.he 

^^9. d|monstratirig his mastery of t'he perfonnatfce *ask? ' ^ 



-using the length of his ovn st^ hM^ will .demonstrate 
V - given a list of rocks he will distinguish^^^^ 




- given a set of tree samjiles'he will construct a dichotomo 
• using a highway jnap of his state he will desqribe^ 



ONE WAY TO' SET UP YOUR OBJECTIVE/ • 

' -4 . 

INSTHtfCTION^L OBJECTIVE': (put in phrases) 
• • • 



i What will the learner by •DOING? 
\ ' ' * * 


Write: ' ^ ' - " 

f: 


.What 'CJ0NDITIONS wi« be inposed?* 

, 9 

1 




Hot; vrfjl success be ^RECOGNIZED? 


= ^ — ■' ^ % 

\ 

t * 

« — 



-J 



Now wifite the •^omplete instructional objective below, evaluating it with Che 
erite^a above, *^ 



Select the statement in ^ach number below tliat best describes what t^ie learner 
^ will be- DOINp when *dfimar\strating his achievement of the performance .task. , • ' 

* . ■ ' '4 

rl. Describe various things observed in nature. ' ' * * 

2. Describe accurately a land area. « , : 

(instruct a- map of a predetermined l^nd area hy u^ng compass Be^inggf^ 
And distances, / -¥4 a*' • - 



\ 
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• 3. ' 'Develop an appreciation sr£ the aestheticf« of our enylrdnment.- 

Identify, oije thing in your environment .that makes it more beautiful 
. . ^to you. \ . V ^ ' 

4. Demonstrate needed op'^ratitrvs to calculate height of tree. ^ 
Dcnonstrade diov^to measure the height of a tree using a -stick longer 
than your arm. \ - ^ ' . , ' / , 

V . ACTION WORDt > ^'"^""'^ ^-^^ 

» ' ' t - ] 

, Here are nine action^ words from the American Association for the Advancement o^f 
'Science thAt appty to curriculi^rT related activities in the environment. These 
are not »the only i^fable action words. 

^ Identify - The individual selects a named or described ^b^ect by pointing . 

to it, touching it, or picking it up. • ' - 

Name The individual! specifies what an object, event,* or relationship ' 

is called. 

•Order . - The individual arranges three or mote objects or events in a 

sequence based o^n a stated property^. 

. Describe ' . -'The individual states observable properties sufficient to identify 
^ an object, 'or' relationship.* ' ^ _ » ... 

Distinguish The -individual selects an object or event from two or more whic;h 
might 6fe con^jii^ed. * - * . . 

* »** 

Congtra<it Jhe individual* makes a physical object, a drawing or a written^ or 

^ ^ , , ' ' " ^verbal • statement (such, as ah inference, hypothesis, or a test of ^ ^ 

any of the^e).' . * "-^ 

. Demonstrate -'The individual performs a. sequence of operations necesskry/to ^ 

carry ouc a procedure. ^ 
' " ^ " \ . - ' / * • ' 

' State a iSxIe - THe individual QoramunicateSn verbally or in writing, a relation- ^ - 
ship or principle *|that could be used to solve a. problem-or performs 
a tas.k.^^ " ' ' _ 



AdpI^^ a Huje - The- individual deriy^;s an answer^c^ a problem by using a 
. rel4ti<>nship or principle*. ' "^' ^ ^ ' , . • * 



stated ^ 



4 
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BEHAVIORAL TERMS , < ' ' ^ 

Th^raMj^ty of oiyr 'fcbcatlonal .objectives can, and should be stated^^ln 
behavioral terms It is recognized that "phei;e are Some meta-objective^whlch 
must be more subjecCtively stated .andi^erformarice rfbbjectively me^sufed. The 
telms listed below represent an effort to formulate a'list of ,the taost common 
^ apd ^jSl^icable terms v^ich have meaning f<jr tl^ teacher developing objectives 
related co the areas of knowle'dge, skills' and habits, understanding and concept 



1. 


' Descrlbfi- • 






27. 


► PreseH,t 


■3. 


Interpr^^ 

• -''^ - . T 

Obs erve 


* ,# 

16'. 


' Exprf^s - 

Analyze 


28. 

\ 

^ 29; 


Discover 
Supp^orl! 




Demonsti^ate 




Apply 


y, 30. 


Question ; - 


9 

5. 


Skecch 


'is 


On AIT 9 t> A 

\-/p cfa a te 


, - 31. 


Create 
* 7 


6. 


Iden&i-fy • 


19. 


11 lustra tie 


32. 


Calculate 


7. 


CoJi^ar^e 


■ • .20. 


Diagram , 


X . . 33. 


Organize 


8.; 


Translate'* 


21. 


Perform 


34. 


Develop 




Contract ' 


.22. 


Listen 




Recite 


10. 


'EUlate. ' 


23. 


Write 


36. 


• Diff^^rentia 




,,Generali'ze , 


' 24. 


Read 


37 


Construct 


12. 
13. 


Fonaulatie ^ * 
Define 


■ 25.. 
2&. 


Review 
> 

Use 


,38. 
39. 


Solve 
List 



TERMS TO AVOID LN ST^^TING BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
. 1. Enjoy ^ 4; ' Understand Know 

2, Appreciate 5. - Like ' 7 

3. Faith * ^ 
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* y i^ntroduction W the Serifes of Lesson Plans, 

"Investigating Yojur Environment" " . . < ; . 

The development and use of environmental investigations in <hls series .are designed to 
help you take an fn-xlepth look at dif-ferent component parts of youf environment. The. 
investigations were developed after several yea,rs of 'field-testing with teachers^ 
resource people, and studehts 'for use in Environmental education training courses for 
teachers and resource people. * ' - ^ # 

The l.esson plans provide a structure tOt learning in that one activity .builds on othefs 
and leads to some con-clyding envlronmerital finteract-ions. / It alsa proMdes frjsedom 
within the structure for the student to' 'observe, col^^^ct, and record .meaningful infor- 
^matlon at his own pace through the use of the gelf-directed fask cards This changes 
the role of the teacher f^om that of a dispenser of facts and- lnfortnation to that of i 
a facl^tator^ motivator, and learner along' with the stjuclent. 



These lemons also provide -for a maximuin df student response and^ summary* because, of 
khe discussion arjd q^stion ^sections.- * J 




i 



The activities used are not replicaUle in aid envirottmeptT^. You will havfe to develop 
activLti^s appropriate to the environment in \hich you are investigating. 

The authors of -these lesson plans felt it was^ important tOL include the following eLements; 

' • ^ ' - \ . - • , • ' •■ ' - 

^Processes • " * • ^ • , • «• . 

The processes of both data Collecting* and group^prdblem solving ^re the first step 
toward understanding important generaHzation '#nd big ideas about the .environment. 
The proces^e^ "used »in these lessons can be replicated and'^re transferable in any 
environment: • '^(Collectln'g observable data, m^kin5*lnferences, ; setting 'up investi- 
gations to check oCftJznf erenres., coTcnmnicating feelings ^nd' awarenej^ , ) . 

" "Sialf-Dlrected Task Cards (ijicluding analyging shafts and tables ) 
Self-diredted task cards are'^sed to accomplish certain activities without -the ai-^ 
«fr the :ips true tox* Some could be removed from the rest of the^,,\«sson plan *and 
used as isolated actiivTt'^tfr^foc ^A^ort^^^ time,. Sorte analyzing charts 

and tabrles^ are provided so' student" can interpre't-tfis own data collected alad check 
out hl^ inferwices .made 'during the' investigations. Ifiok for* opportunities for^ ^ 
studlnt% to- cons (true t their' own dita interpretatio^chartJs into .their task cards. 

Using Quegioqs in Egvitonmental Investigations 
.Discussion questions are used as, introduction ^o actk:vlti€^s ' ai\ as summary follow- 
.to activities. (This minimizes^ instructor . e:qplaratio^s 'and ^involves, the^'patti- 
cipants in. contributing their * thoughts \and, fnfonnation, ) • ^ . ^ ' 



" Sipnmari^zing Questiops ♦ . ' * 

' The. siimo^ary question's ,uSedyat:^tJ}e end. of ^certain tasks ^nd^^t tjie. eftd' of thfe session, 
attf one b£ the most excltirijf' and important p'arts of '•ach Lfessoix. - These questions , are 
designed to: ' ' ' ^ • > ' ' . / ^ ^ 

1. 1,. ALLOW PARTICIPANTS TQl DISCUSS THE IMPLICATIONS OF WHAT THEY-l^Ar^NED TO THE ^ 
MANAGEHlENT OF TH^ENVIRONMENT . ' • . / . ■ 

. 2. ALLOW PAmClPANri^TO GENERATE THElR OWN CQjNCEPTS' AND GENERALIZATIONS ABOCT , 
* WHAT THEY HAVE DONE ." ^ '~7 ~ 7^"^ ^ ' * ^ 

Behavioral Outcomes ' ' ^ 

* The behavioral outcomes for each lesson indicate some 'minimal 'expectations in"*^ 
•acquiring new knowledge and skill's.^ and indicate ti^e nature of exp^cte'd 'outcomej 
in feelings, awareness, values," and act;Lon about the Ihvironment, ^ 



■' U5IN0 THE LESSON .PLANS / . . 

: the. guidelines listed below are des'igned help yovi involve people- in environmental 
investigations • They afe in no' way "sure ^irie," You may l>aOt, to change some of them 
tQ adapt. to your situation and you may want to add to or delete from the^list. 

Make sure you have all your materials and equipment ready and th^t: ^yot; have visited 
the necessary p^rts of the environment you will use in- your investigations* Is there 
sufficient amount of ^equipment and is it all iniworking order'? Hiw are you- going 
to check it .put and, mak? sure you get it all^back. 

Some guidelines: ; " » * . 

1. Go over quickly with your students whatt will take place firing your session 
so^ they will know what to e:q)ect, ' • ^ ^ . 

Ilk. Use the les§on p^an outline' as ^ guide involving questioning strategies and 
, self-directed invescigSfiTns Revise as necessary to "fit your situation. 



3, 



4, 



Minimize teaChec talk. and/or lecture; 
skills sections o'f outline) ' 



(use, -question ^seqjience and discussion 



Plan and pace ybur»s«ssiQn so that what you do'is (fthe^ thoroughly and well. 
I5bn*t have- your lesson so Vushed that you have to giv^ out .data all the time. 
If you 4iave a time restriction, make sure you decide ahead oi time which 
task's you are going to. eliminate. m ' ' 

The suifcmarizing question and discussion area of hov^^his ^relates to man and 
the management of the enyiroriment' is so ifiportant tbjLt; you should plan to 
start the summarizing and discussion area of tVie sesRon at least ^ hour 
before dismissal. Conclude the ,3e^sion with the summarizing q-uestions or , . 
equivalent at the end of the lesson plan. (Thijs is one of the most important 
parts of the activity). This^'will give you aoy evaluation tool* to see what 
generalisations or concepts • students can generate. ^ ' * 

Have class dis^ss'and list in small groups ways in whlich the sC^dy activities 
can help change , behaviors . Group^s may share ideas.. * ^ ^ - , 

Assign one or two st^pdents to-be accountable for equipment at the beginping 
of each session. (j^ave the same people be refeponsi^ble for cleaning up the 
the equipment at the end of each session). 

Be thinking of w4ys your lesson can be integrated .ir)to the'^^Wrri.culvnn when 
you return to the classroom. What kind how much follow up are you going* . 
to do. ' ^ * ^ . ~ , ^ * 



When y^Dur ^ 
revise your 




n is finished, jot down strengths and w/aknesse'^s so you can 
on so it will be better next time. 

^Th« authors feel theNt3tei*s wri.tten here will suggest itew.ways of using. your environment 
Ifor. leam^^ng, and t;hat the activities and ideas wtil never really come to l;tfe until 
(ou have modif^td and changed th^em to fit your own nee^ds. ^ ' 

ys in axiy important learning e^pqi^rience, • the ^ns'tructoi? stioi^ld- go thijcrugh t^e lesson 
^lan and the. environment in which the activj^.ty^ will take pla-ce before-'intxiJ'&icing -it 
to the students. - <^ \ ' ^ ^ • 
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HittTchy of Proceaa * , ^ , k , j 

Xhm d«v«IopM^t of chinking ablliey My b« contlderdd in relation c«'the following* hierarchy 

of ptOCMSt 



Application of the 
other skills^ 



Ability to function autotiOMualy 
with both inquiry and proof. Con- 
aeiovjily avarc of cht akilla with- 
>ta fhe proeesa and able to employ 
thea without aaalacance *f roa othara. 



'Development of .tnese 
"aoil'itias /is ^coinmonly 
developed/us^g Questipn- 
ir>g Sp?«egi4s 



(What Bigtu happen if wacer 
CMMB to cha^aaert?) 



4. Application 



AuConoaous 

"^ftquiry 



/The Intcllectuiil *. ^ 
process of unkir!- \ 
logical application 
of^known 4ata to a 
new situation. 



(dAce^ upon how cheac cvo 
groupa of people lived, 
vhac-'jiight be crue of 
f other 'cultures ?) 
J* 



Incerprecacion 
(Generallzaclon 
- Level) 



The iftcelleccual process of 
relating specifics, exaalning 
relaclonsblp^^d" generalizing 
fro« kno%m 6mW, 



2. Traoslacloq t The Intellectual procesa 'of translating^ 

(Concept I specific knowledge Into a parallel fore. 

Leirel) - <Coul4 vou put that in your ovn Words?) 



4 1. Heaory 



(Factual Data 
Lavai) 



The Intellectual 



•process of recalXlns and verbalizing apeclflc iafonatlon 
in 'the sasa fora 'In which It was originally presented. (What la tha 
dafiniticn of ^ proper noun?) 



•Tha above hierarchy of thought process has been*taken prlncip^ly fron tvo sources: 

Blooa, Benjarel'Tf S., Taxonoay o^ Educational Objectives , 
' i^ndbook If Cognitive Dooain, Dsvid Mc^ay Co., Hew York, 1956. 
' ' . . / ^ ^ ■ 

,* 2. Sandersj Horrla M. , Clasartfog Questions t^Vhat Kinds ? ' 



-aarpeVf 



hd.Rorf, Ifew^York, 1966 » 



(Those who are fa&iJliar with chese sources '^ill recognize that synthesis or 
creative thought Jrocesses, and evaluative thought processes have not been 
ncLuded, ^While Aese two additional ijrocesses ar^considered extremely 
important ,? the fol^rflrig materials deal exclusively with th^ first four 
^ levels Tjf the 'hier^^p^J 

The sequence of activities in constructing Environmental Investigations has been 
developed over several years, of workshops an4 training^sess^ions.. It is a 
collection of a few items that can be, useful in developing your own inves-^ 
. * tigations /With groups and tl^sse^. -Many people have contributed to this l-esson 
with special thanks tC^ Mr-^^D*ck^ Phillips, Milwaukie Sc^iool Distnict, Oregon. 

this lesson plan w<ks rsvl'sec^ in February 1973. - It is suggested 'thAt continuous 
revlsirdn take pladfe'by t*he people, who use the ideas. • -» > . 
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TEOffigPES OF GROUP INVQLVBffiyr (4 }purs--- inside) 

Participants widl ^ involved in a variety of activities that illustrate 
' methods of obtaining a high quality 4)f individual and group participation 
at meetings. , « ; ^ . 

the activities relate to topics such as: meeting emMronBieirts,'^^si2e and 
arrangCTi?nt o£^ groups, shared leadership, stages of group gfrowth, roles' 
•played in:grCfupSf ccOTnuniCition skills (listening, asking, responding), • 
involveinent activities for different jxirposes, keeping track of-iiput 
(charting, yx>rding. data retrieval i siiiinarizing, preparation, -follow-up), 

At the end of this session participants will have: 
• • ^ 

1* Described at least 10 different ways to maximize . ^ 

individuar and group participation at nteetiiigs 
*'\ 'and other sessions. * ^ 

• % **** 

2. ' Identified steps necessary to plan for group . 

participa,t'ion at^ meetings . ^ 

3". Developed a plan bf action for cwxJucting a 
^ session that- will provide oppOTtunity, for all 
individuals! to participate %n a megtingi'. 



J 
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LESSON PLAN FOR IDENTIFYING SCW£ TECHNIQUES OF GROUP INVOLVoiNT' 




I. 



(Task- A - Concern Cards) ' 

Learning and Con^nlcaHon 

A. Curriculum Ball and Colored Glass ' 

B. Tempo (Task B) 




Ji. Role Playing Acclvlcy (Task D) 
- B. Produccive Regies 1-2 

C, Non-Producttve Roles (Task £) 



ge 7 



III. 



Conminlcacing^in Different 
A« Npn-Verbai (Task F) 

B. Active Listening '(Task G) 

C. Asking - R6SDondin<^ (T.cv 



s (60 minutes) 



Page 



-entltymg the «oie ot the FaciliL.t^r Uask L) (30 minutes) 

A. ' Facilitator Role. , ^^^e _30_ 

B. ^ Recorder Role • 
C' Some Concepts of Leadership 

D. Shared Leadership 

E. Some Ideas in Dealing vlth Group Conflfrh 



^' "ePtifying Discussion Skills (30 minutes) 
A. Those That Affect Group Participation 
-B^Thoge-Hyt Affect rho bont^r rw.....,,.. 



Group Size 



Total 
Total 
3 



1-Total 
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Investigating Your' Environment Series ^ 

U. S. Forest Service 
■ - , . Denver, Colorado 
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Idencifying Diffecenc Grouping A«tivicies (30 .3 



A. 
B; 
C. 

d: 



Conc§m Cards 
Miqi-Markec 
ABC Exercise 
Issue Analysis 
ChgrgP'' n Faces 



Developing a Plan or Action tot - _ 

a Maxitnur. of Group Parci ci? acion (30 minuces) .Page _IL 



Tbtsl 
1 

local 
3 




Miscellaneous 

5. Square Probler. Sheets 
Role 'Plaving Lab Sheet 
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. Lesson P>lan^ for Identifying Some Tec'hntques of Group In\/olvement 

In Che nexc four hours we wlLL become involved in a variety of. ictivldies that. will 
illustrate methods of obtaining a high quality of groap participation at meetings; 
identify some step^ necessary to plan for grou^^articipation and then develop a p.lan 
of action necessary to conduct smch a meeting. ^ 

^^estions and Discussion : " 

1-. . List on a 3x5 card two concerns pr questions you have about'providing.for 
group involvemenCr Turn ^our cards in. (Task A) 

2. One technique to insure group participation is to break into smaller groups 
of people. VJhat are some reasons to divide into smaller groups? (Discuss-- 
eg., to hash over^points already discussed; when you want work done, make 
recommendations on a group consensus or something). 
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3. How t^any ways can you divide people into sm^U . groups? Discuss. 
Examp I es : 

a. Pairs -'limit use. When you want them to discuss something quickly, 
without distraction, for a brief period of time. 

b. *4-5 people -^best for good sharirg of idears, getting consensus, 

developing recommendations, etCt 

c. 6 or 9 - gets too bulky for good discussion. If the length of time is 
short, the numbers of^geople will limit the participation. 

I. IDENTIFYING FACTORS THAT^ AFFECT LEARNING AND C0^!^^^NICATION % 

A. Curriculum Bail and Colored Glasses Activity (Trip Glasses and Colored Rubber 
Ball) . 

• - (•A.sk someone to come up front.) 

- Say, **See this red ball, do you think you can catch it?'* 

- OkI (Tos^ it to person so he can catch it.) "1 

- "Good - throi? i^^irarck.** 

- ''Here catch it again, fine, throw it back." 

- "Now put on these glasses," (Turn to show audience.) ' * 

- "What do you see?" . ^ . / 

- "Now I Vant you to catch this red ball again - do you ''chi-nk you can?" 

- "Here it comes nice and easy, just as before." ' . ^ . \ , 

- "Oops you missed. -Wh^^tVs the matter? It's the same red ball." 

- "OK • thank you - you can take off the glasses now." 

( Turn to audience ) What happened? 'Why didn*t he catch the ball with. the 
glasses "bn? {uHt for responses . from group.) 
^. * ' 

•Frdm:' Dr. Mike Gifmmatteo 
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- As Idttg as we came from the sajne backgrounds with similar set of eKpe- 

^ riences,<I was' able to s^nd him the aifricutum ball, or. the-.environmental 
message § nd^ he was able to receive or catch it.- • ^ 

- But' as soon as we changed Jiis set of e)q>eriences or how he saw things (the 
glassed -distorted his sight vision - -it slowed down his tenpo "or ability 
to react fast enough to understand the sender,} ^ ' 

* eg., -same way - common set of, experience difference - couldn't catch>all% 
-inportanc to have coninon es^ertence and to build an understanding 
together in order to communicate. / , - 

- Glasses can represent mniy^things: * ' . 

' - glasses are symbolic. Chjld looks at worTd differently than the world 
looks at it. 

- differetit set of experiences, 

- distortion is greater if person comes from' di ff erent soS^l, racial, or. 
, edj^nomic backgr^un^. « ' ^ 

b; Teroo Activity ^ . From: Dr, Mike Giamraatteo 

(Ask perso^i in back of room) - How many seconds till jit take for you t?D get 
here?) _4 s^econds. QK try it. '(Count 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. V ^r^cil person gets 
to you.) , . ' ' 

(Ask another person the same question, and have him come up.) 
(Put glasses on person #1, and ask #2} - "How long will it take you to take 
person #1 b^ck tq^\his (her) seat?" (Ask #1 to remove glasses. How did you 
feel going Back. to your seat?) (Discuss how person #1 felt.) • - . 
eg., Safe because of. touch of other per st>n. 

Safe bex:ause of his talkiilg in soft tones. 
Scared because person walked too fast. 
Scared because person #1 hit a chair, etc. ^ ^ 
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Working in pairs - discuss and write some exampl^ whexe^you miscomnmni- ^ 
cated with sotneone because your't^o or backgrouXjl was dlfferem: than theirs, 



C. Factors that Affect Learning Chars 

If we are going to more effectively conroupicate, we may have to consider, m*ny 
of the factors of learning if\ this diagram. ' 

a. How many factors on this chart have^ been involved in so far? <Group . 
responses.) - ' ^ 

b. If one of the learning factors-is distortW,/\^ may have to exphasiff ^ 
one or more of the *other factors on this chart in order to provide 'an 
effective learning esq^erience .for tlj^ participant. (Example:. When 

^ , tenpb ind vision we#e distorted by the passes, we\|lied on" touch to ' 
get the/ -person s^tfely to his chair.) 7 - 

, . c. All the forces on this chart must be consiftredin how a learner de- 
ceives the e:q>eri^ces and how. he uses it., . ' ^ ^ ^ 



Task C 



FACTORS THAT AFFECT LEARNING 



EmoClonal 



Tactile 



T 



Audlltory and Listening 



t 



*Environffier4Cal 




Sight anji ^'i'sior 



Attending Behavior* 



Tempo 



Taste 



Odor 



♦Where cJiepc Cries to 
or-cbsehye^ structure 
• future «nvironiLen: - 

-• past • ^ ^ ' 

current 



•A 



^'c^king in pairs: ^ 

U Circle Che faccors on chis <?Kart^ thac we hkve been worki 
2. Wrice down sosve. ideas on; _ * 

a, ,Whac chis chare .Cells us abouc learning experienced/^ 
^' b. What irnplica^ions Chis chaMb for '^roup invoUemenc. 



rrg on so far. 
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^rom; ^ Dr. Mike .Giar^nac ceo 



STATEMENTS W TEACHERS AT CAMP i^Sfi 1972 ^jOUJ? "f^ THE CHART. 
SiAtmr^ --{^^j,^j,S ATFECT LEARNING, "- TELLJS , 



LeamiM has to do vlth and 'is dependent upon th« . learners' previous learning 
«^Sc^! iunude and receptiveness to the present situation, including 
Sr^^l^is,. the working of aU senses and the pec^,le involved. ^ 

Leading is complex in that, there are nmny factors, intenial and- e*teiml, < 
depending upon personal position. • " ^ ' . C ' 

Told a student to make a >lack and vh.ite. jrlntAorJhe J?^P^-;^^^J . 
the student the negative. When he delivered thejfrint. to^me It YtJ^"**" 
matt and I had assus»ed that she knew newspaper prints should be dried 
SSsv • MaS surelou do not expect the student to know things that he . 
fdlTt kn^ STnS^assume. M^e sure you are not e^peoting too much of - 

«tudiSr'"All S« it^ms oa the chart-^could directly aff ebt the performance 
S^tle'^llrlon yS SI attSipting'^to communicate with, 
m learning experiences are different. Many%|ctors contribute -to a 
learning experience. ' , W - 

Manv factors contAbute to the le-femi6g ea«4>erience.- A^uc^ssful learning ■ 
Sriencne^ndTon ah int^ptton of all factors invplved. We often • 
IsSS^hers^rToperating itm the same set of reference as we. 

A learning experience* is effected by several factors. People bring different 
backgrounds to a learning experience * ^ ^ 

If the p;rsohfe com3a;icating are not * ^2°!^,^^^^^^ Sten " 

^^^^A^fT leArnlM OTOcess vill ninaerecL. ^ person ,15 oivcu . 

'person's feelings and attiti^es. , . ^ , ^ 

Behavior is c^ter' of learning. Background experiences / ' " 

a^d/6r inabilSy fo learn. Immediate environment can relieve learning^ 
problems or increase capability, 

We must understand what is blocking ones' learning so that it may be • 

to be depended upon more in^ordUr to ccnmunicate effectively.. 

Learning experiences are hampered when various factors arte missing s^^ 
.Witor; or vision. If a missing factor is prtsent, f 
. J^rtssS more to make ^a^ learning experience complete. We .must bj|ware . 
of thfs.'to correct it. - 

For most effective learning to ^e place, y6u must be tuned inat the same 
level and proceeding at the same t'empo in a/compatible ehvironment. ^ 




U. rUENTIFY^RQLBS PI^AYED IN^tes - ^ . Prom: Mike Gi ^aiiana t c eo ^ 

A." Role Playing Accivicy:^ n A ' . J 

"*.Roiea played by people in the group'aff4cc learning Coo.. Iji-order Co morff* 
• effectively. WD rk wlch- groiips ic is -iniportanc Co -recognize »ome qf che roles ' 
' " 'Ir^ "sume-Ln gi;oups.. Some ^e productive and sotae are non-pro duccive. 
' *any ^Imes. people are n^c aware' t;^at chey play 'certain '^olei. 



Iask_p: l3tnuces (See page, 63, for role playing slips.) '' ' _ . r. ^ 

, r. Gee Intx) grcwps of fqur.^ (WHen in groups, oiL^iKT^la^tep,^.) 

r 'i "<c" • S • • ' ' • 

•2. Each of you fs beirif' given a st^p of paper wit* "che role you ace to • 
assume--play ic. as convincingly s& you'jan. (Cue up copies of che 
stieec wich che roles cwi ^"c.) . ' 

3^ The prpbleih:^* . • ' " " ' \ ' 

^0 out side* -yoorfferoup wanes Co go on a picni'c-.-ic is 
2;30 F.W -One person in your" groupftis 'co scare the plans for che\ 
. j)icnlcv * • . ' ■ . -. / 



^e3Cione^n4 Discussion: . ) * ' ' ' - . * 

m • There' ar^injr^cQles,, lec's. !>*ek.ac .che four chap you Jusc pTayec^' '> ' 

. PMcaCdr--always, soothes over ehe dis'oasslon. - ■' . 

" "?verychl-ng.'in du%time" ' , » •' 

. ^ ^—1 ^, • ' "T^je gA^ shine 'Co morrow" ' • r 

• ■ . • . V ' ^ * • ■ 

, ''^"^c''?i^r-f Iwa/s accacks ^ideas preseiiCed of will be negacive. ' ' . 

. i . ^ ' : ^'[Y6u khovf che atim^niscracion will never go along wich chat" -^^ 
.-' ' * ■ i People, 4on'c cate^.oiir fftup would, never do chat wlchouc pay".' 

•r \ ' ■ ■ • '\ \.- ' ■ . ' ' ' .* ' 

Iirrelevanc-,-ideas given that do 'not .relate to the topic (evader)." 
•■ ■ ■ ; ■ "Did ysii see th# movie last night?" ,. 

' . -"Who^^ banging the coffee for; th.<-. ijelJt i^e'eting?" 

bler-always.t\iea Co be. a»a sensible as possible^ - . - *. 

"Let's reWwl where we are""^ ■.,.«> ^ 

"Why don' : we get bacic to the purpose oi the meeting" 
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I. r Some roles might Ije master "to '^'Uy- than others.* ' *' '.•'^ 
.. ,^Whlch -were 'e^sie^etf^o^p lay? . - Whlc$^ were easiest to identify?' 

•< - . ■ r - • ■ ' 

- .2.-,, ^fscuss with.iour group son^ Ir^Canc^^/here you have see^ these' behaviors 
" / . .ifchtfif's-:. «^ -^Xours'elf^ 



*^ ^ '■ - • - 1=^^ il-J" 



' 3. Turn to iheef, "Other Roles Played in Groups" atwMlscuss the categories 
\ and rol^s quickly. - - ^ ■' . " 

"I •■ ' - ■ ..if 

Take five minHtes ia ,each group and discuss and list ^orrcj^-ayj tc aetl 
;.ij;h the non-productive behaviors just menti'oned. (Ta;.; 

Other Rolei Played in Groups: . - • , ' *. 

% > • • ■ . 

• p £p.dM cti ve ■ Bfl Us ch people, assume t^ share in solvi^ng^a problem or ^ 
' ^Sllng **^decision. "* . ' " ^. 

• 1; \i^ator- -suggests an idea, gropoi^es' a sc|lHtion, s^y^s "let's dp this." 

~ ' 2.' - Energizer -prods the group to decision and/or action, -stimulates the 
■^^ - /rbop. reminds 'them of (!|»e purpose of the group or meeting. 

■ • ' - ■ ' ■ ■ 

3 ' Information Seeker- - ask^ for facts-, for background in forma ti6;i, for 
■ clarlflcatibnT help.s group see need ^or sufficient irrfonnation for , 
- decision making. • _j » 

' 4 ; -' Ori enter -help s'.group. define its position in relation , to its^ goals ; • 
'(Where are now?) , points to departures from goals ^r objectives,, 
taises" questions. aboy| the direction the group is tnc^^ng (Where are 

going?). - , • 

' • ■ ■ - ' • '• ' 

5. Summarizer-pulls together" ideas,' su^ges'Cions, comment^ or relevant 
infor-inatien to help group understand where it i;! in Its thinking or 
action process. (Gets us back on the, right track.) 

*• 6 EncouraKer- accepts and praises contributions o/ others s^s atmor 
there of friendly acceptance., tries to arrange for everyone to ' , 
^Sncrib^te, gently urges group forward. "Lefs vx>rk together. . 
Aids approval of idea. ** \' 

' 7 HarmoMier-'-points out similarities -instead of 'differences, helps 
■ W group on problelns and away from per sonaH ties . works toward 

• •• - cinsensu-5.- "It seems both your ideas ar# aboj^the same. • That s 
good id;a buf-aon' t you ,thinH*.we , ought to -^slder, what Mary just 



adde4?". 



a: ^llower -goes albnr^'itfe th.' groiip., passively accepts ideas ^°thers, 
^ ^ov^des an a;,dience ^ortacti,.* members, support^ throujh hir p^^sence, 
' "I*U go along with thac.^ ' ' ' 

C. ' M.n-Pr^. ^c-ttve Rotes- whi,ch peopl1^}me to stop a'ption'. Roles that 
atten^tJCb, satisfy individual -tieedsyirst. • _ 

' 9- DoMinator-tVies' I gez-hlT^^y^ withou.t regard for "^"V ' 

^ • iStn^T aut^rita<;i./e-:^ehavi9r. Downgrades others 

. cO'ntributions\ . • ^ , , ^ 



I T ^ 

Non-'Producclve Roles --whlch people a^sume^ro scop action. Roles cKac accempt 
Co sacisfy individual need^; fiVisc/ . . 



10. Bloctc 



er- 



ries co^ pteveac something from happening, argues, openly 
rejecxs' ideas, deUs i-n pe.rsonalici es . Interferes vtch progress by 
' ?oing on cangencs, ' personal experiences on unrelated chi^gs, ar^*^s 
unnecessarily qn 4a poinc, rejects ideas wicV^uc ali faces, may weaken 
an issue. , ^ ' . # ^ * 

X ' ^ 

Special Inceresc ?leader >- cries co gain decision or .accion favorable ♦ 
» CO a special group or' prp jecD regardles^of group wi*shes, uses sc^reo- 

cyped phrases or cliches', appeals co emocion, dees p'recedencs, % 
. usually, refuses ^ compromise, ecc. Scaces own biases, a special 
.program 'for his personal, gain. ^ 

12. Pla^bov- -makes a ^display of his lack of *involvemenc_-,ii\ che group's' 
ef fores -and ,accivi^i'es, inciilges in horseplay, unr.elaced joTces or 
^cbntr.encs', "p^^^-^i^^i^g" or "rubber-band snapping^" or ocher accericion- 
geccing behaviors. -"Anyone wane some gum?^" "Have you seen che pew 
TV's how?," 



isk,£ 



Each group cake five mlnuces and discuss and lisc- sonie w^ys c^ deal wich/che 
non-producci ve roles fbove.^ , * . 



a. 

b. 
c. 

d. 



III/ Cu:'2^!u:;:CAriNG IN'^ DIFFERENT HAYS " . / ' 

Noa- Verbal Coooeracion Gane ' . ' • . * 

» ♦ Have audience gecinco "group s of five. / ^ 

« ' 'Each person 'saould\have^an envelope concatning piece? for forrfi'in^ squares 

<A and chese inscraccions . 



Scare vhen che scopwaccr. i4 scareei. ^ 



r ^ ^ •>>'her you begia, che cask-o^ che g rpj^ is co form ':i.ve (5)' squares of 'equ^I , 
size. The cask is noc co-pieced JpRi eve^ryone has before, him a perfecc 
" square and .-J.*; THE* SQUARES* A?S 0? THE SAME' SIZE. 

%'P >:e:-:3Er of jhe team ^^-uy spe.ak. , , ' - 

yj NO Mi:\BER \;T^,.:n rO.R A CARD OR IN A^V: l^rti -SIGNAL TH^T Hf W;lNT5 ONE 
- • yi^!3ER^ g.IVE'CA?D5 :0 ONE ANOutER. ' • ^ . 

l^^.i fcwn ,^3 you rinisa, record how much cime ic cook yoO and replace che 
^'-^,car«'in che envelope wich 'che sane leccer as^chac on (;he xard^^ 
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Taskj; (15 Minutes) (forking in groups of five) ' ^ ' 

Solve the- Broken Squares problem; see pages 58 to 62 for problem squares. 



Questions and Discussion: 

1. What happ-ened irf youc group? 



2, 
4. 



What ke^t youMrom solving the problem? 
What; helped you solve the problem? 

Take five minutes and discuss with your group some behaviors' observed 
that affected the groups problem solving. 



B. Active Listening 



Most messages have two parts, one part is the content^ and the otheV part is 
the feeling. It is easy to spot the content but niore' difficult' t;o identify 
th| feeling. We are going to .do Mn activity to help zero in on these Active 
listtoing skills. 



^ Task G j^Active Listening ' ' [ ^ ' 

Gec^inco groups oT two and do the ekercise on pl&ges ', 11-1.5- . l4ad Instructions 
to whole ^oup, '- ^ /> ' \ 
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iXERCISE IN LISTENING 



F.rom: Dr. Mike Giammacceo 



' Instructions : , ^ ' . ^ _ 

Divide into pairs.*^ Pers6n A should read- stat^ements 1-12 with the. 
VJ^ncent o'f expressing the feelings specified -in the 'Cight-^h^nd column. 
Persdn B should listen, for the feelin^.being expressed ^d write (on' the 
sheet provided) Che word or phrase that describes that f^eli^g.. The 
♦ feeling ^ r^acher than content should be. d^scr^b^tf. Some of the .statements 
may contain more than one fe^'ling.- Each fueling ^should be noted. 

Person 3 will then iread. statements 13-24., %;hile Person A listehs 
and writes. ^ r 

^After both A and B have had a chance to listen fot, feeling they can^ 
crtcfc. on their answers. I 

Exaaples : - * ' * ■ 1 



* % 



w'hat Che' Person Says 




What the Person is Feeling ' 



a« 



I don*c kno! 
to 'j^o right 
.1 wish I cov 
calk CO abo^ 
just 'can*t 
snould do: 



Nochitig seenis 
ne. 

d someo|6 to 
r.y problem, I 
[igu:e ouc whac I 
h; darn! . ^ 



T 



a, ,Discour^fed, bothereti, 

b. Worried » concernedj 
anxious. > • 



Vow/ t Just won a scholarship 
to college I ' IsnVt that really 
great 1 



C* * Elated^ excited. 



1 



Wha^ t^lte Person Says' ^ 



I. Whal: You did* all that^today? 



2>^ Thipgs will work out OK. In fact, I , 
want to get star^^d right away,. 

3- I've beejj-.married 15 years. I've. given • 
him^all I've got. I've never shirked 
my duty^ never complained. Now he tells 
me I haven't grown with him. How unfair 
can yotr g^t^l \ ♦ - . * 



XoLT knqw what? yy endyrance increase'4» . 
every month now since I started 'those 
exercise^, ^m glad you had that talk \' 
wicih me. 'Thanks .f6r the h^lp. ' 



5~ So- question about it.^ J^l^e heard c^t 

sort' of ^hing before. I know I'm Mght. . 
Those pxher guys are all wet. We just 
^ .need a new boss. It's just that 'sit?pJ1^, 
no.matt^what they hand you, ' ^ 

6.. I feel like leaving this. place everyday. , 
' '-f-^y'wait around until they fire --you on a 
jwhins. i%'s 'getting so b%i you can^' t even 
look pross at anypne. » 

7. ^ Well, don'x you think you woul^ like the 
'^ame - thing done if you were in ipy shoes? 
Doesn't everyone feel t,his waiLj 



S*^ This place is a second home -to me. I 
, :e«l»^i: ^its me „like a^-old shoe, / 

•9. LooKin^ oack on vh^j: I did, I canjt.. 
believe it jwas me.. I shouldn't have 
treated he/ tha>c wav. ' • 

_ i -- ■ . ■ ^ 

Man,(*^ wouldn't treat an animal the 
vaV he,trcat'ed me. Who. ;roes ,he think 
he ariy-way. I should have hie him 
,V4gbt *in front of that crowd. ^ 

lldon'^t' 'care what happens* to roe anymore^ 
rially had it,, -Why'^o on? ItJs 
* not' wpr*th it.' [ ' . ^ ' ' 



10. 



H. 



12. O.K. I sai^ I was sorry,^ didn't I?. What^ 
morei'do you want* me to^dq? I know I was' 
wrong. /'•Ybu. want me to beg? 
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Wh^r tiie Person is Feelin'g 

believe it, 
amazed, i^believing* 

2. ^ St;ill a ghance, hopeful, 
% bitter, resentful;- 

3. . Mad, hateful, bitter, 

resentful. 



Thankful', pleased, 
proud, happy, appre- 
ciative, 
. grateful. 

Conf icJent ,• certaif), 
^ positive: . 



6. Bothe^e^d,- rtot want^, 
"insecure', precarious , 
tentative. . 

7. 'What would you do, I'm 

justified, *after all I 
should feel thi's way, 
' I'm^ndt out-of-line. 

8. Pleas.ed, cqraf ort^able, • 
contented, satisfied. 

9^ ^Sorry, "^nt^g for- 



giveness , 
ashan^d. 



cy, 



To*. Distressed, disturbed, 
-.mi's treated, offenc^ed.' 

t , • 

llj. Why fight -it, d'apresseci, 
. feel like'givlnf up, . ' / i 
distiouragedy .^f' 



12, ..Back away, lay^^pff , Vvfi^ ' 
got the Dictufe. 



12 



1/ 



What the Person Says 



13. 



14. 



15. 



— : T- 

/ 

I should 
his face? 



What the^ Person is Feeling? 



16, 



17. 



Do y(h«-mean that? You think 
go backhand' just tell Ji'im to 
Won't that make him mad at mcrf 

, * - /' 

I came up* the hard way — none of /that 
^iiducajcion stuff These young )|iunks 
have it madei ' wishr I'd had'wie moftey^ 
to get me a degree* Vd hayei it* made* 

I'd like to check with you again on 
this Job you gave me. iVe got an ^ 
acisver to it but I don't know. Haybie * 
it's kind of^ nutty* You know more than 
*I ever will' on this kind.^of 'th^ng. 

Youl^now, I've been feeling this way 
for a CQuple of yeeks,?-^ It should have 
gone away by now. V(hat causes this sort 
of tiredness? 

I wish he would let me know how I'm 
doing* He never giv^s me credit for 
anything anymore. 



^18". I've known- of others that^tricd this and 
. and Uidn't do much,^ gdod. Look at . the N^lion;; 

They^ve gone broke. Xt sounds good, but 
I'ion't think it will work that way. 

19. "VIqw that he ^did it for me, I have to do 
It for him. But I sure don't feel^uiL to 

it. ■ ' 



20. 



teei'uji. cc 

t SCftfiflj-^. 



21j. 



ft. 



Hf boy von a foo^all award at 
'%?leat? Yeh, he's a real boyr -Tell me, 
how do you make your boy study?* Mfybe 
^rfe've let our bpy get off j:oo easy^ 

Tell me something, ^ill you? Hov imith 
(^o you think the average man my age makes 
per^month? .Of course, my Dad died' when 
I was 18 and thac held me back, yoe^^knaw. 

Do' you, definitely needJ^he repojrts by 
Monday? I also' h^ve. that other Job as* * 
well.as th^ thihgs at home. When 4^ tltis* 
TfSah going to let 'upT . ' - ^ 



23. <5y't we g<^ on to another^ idea? Why do we*' 
^ . have tO'beat this d^ad horse another b$3ur? 

24« .It's ten o'clock. Tl>e mt€eing was called 
for $:3(rA.m* I ^ate to Just^come dn and 
*ai&, fvery we^ek Waiting lor them to show up* 



0 ' 



^t3* ,^Afrai<^ of Qonwquencer,^ 
': hesitant, not sure*' 



14* 'Fantasy dreams, resent^^ 
^ ful, envious, feeling ^ 
^ of /un^airne,ss . 

\. .• • ■ ■ : 

15* Unsure,^ inadequate, 
can'jt trust myself 



16* Bothered, concerned, 
worried, 



17* Uncertainty , feeling 

of.,lack, of appre'ciatioUj 
nee^ reassurance. 

18^ Doubtful, not surev 

suspicious. ^ . 



19. Jp. a' bind, firbligated, 
in debted* : • * • 



20* ^Pleased, but concerned; 
concerned about my son* 



21. frbw do I 3t^ck 9p kind 
• ^ «f concerns, Am I g_n \ 
target; worried about 
'my role for my age. 

22* Overload^, und^r 

pressure, not enCMigb 

titQAc* ^ ' 

23. ^ Fed up, sick of the 

discussion. 

24. IrrltMedt anxioCls |co 
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RESPONSE SHEET I it 

t 

the other pers^h in your group will read several statemeivCff. Write 
down the feelings expressed in each st^ero^nt. 



I. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



6. 



•I. 



9. 

10.' 
11. 



12. 



Score 



• 



Murk V score ^f^ 4 if the answer is- mat(rtied closely the brre listed. 
If t'hc answer is siailar qjc. partially correct ^-p make a score* of Z beside 
the item: If you misused d|mletely the feeling, mark in a zera (0) beside 
•cne 'item. A' total scor'e b^Pueen 40 anJ 48 impj.ies ' active^ listening; a. 
jfcoxe between 28 and 36 Implies. ac^cep table listening; scores below would/ 
suggest additional* practice is neei^d. In all in||'ances we muat continue 
to maintain or^improve ptir active ilsteniDg, . ^ . 

. • ' . 186 



; , * ^ ■ RESPONSE SHEET ^ - 

The' Other person in your group will read several statemencs. Write 
down the feelings expressed in each statement . 



Score 



V 13. 

14.. 

15. 
. 16. 

17. 

# 

18. 

21. 
22. 



4- 



23.- . 



2^, 



Scoring Key . . ^ * . 

' )^^T^ a score, of 4 if che answer is matched closely to the one lisced. 
If che answer is similar or partially correct, ma^k a scor*/ of 2'besideN 
^the item. 'If you missed completely che ''feeling"," w ark in_ a rero (0) bes^id* 
' tl^' iceraT" ^ cotal 5core becween 40 and 48'implies accive liscening; 
score-, bfetveen 28 a^36 implies acceptable listening; scores^below wpuld 
-^•^uggest' additional practice ^s^needed. In all instances we ous.^ continue 
* CO maintain or impr*ove our* active liscening. 
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C. Asking>- Raspondlng ' I From: Dr. Mike Giamacceo 



The way in which we ask or respond' Co a quescion makes a dlf f erencB^in 
how well we are able^ c6y<Sommunlcace. Certain methods of quesclonfl^g will 
bring abouc communicaclon, ochers will prevenc ic. < 



Task H =^ Asking- ResDondrng 






. Do Che asking and r*esponding exercise on pages -^-6^ co 24 ^ 




$ * 


Read che inscruccians. 






Point ouc chat chere are activities for I - 2&3 people* 














% 
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H.espondlng Exercises : 



T^e way iTi which we ask or respond ^o a quescion makes a difference in how 
well we are able to communicace . Certain mechods of ques cloning will 
bring abouc communication; ochers*wllI cend Co prevenc it. 

Asking and responding exercises are designed to ceach people new ways of ' 
^asking and responding to Questions. By und^scanding chese alcemacive 
'ways of quescioning, one will be able Co choose thac method which will 

'brings at^u^c real, communicacion. 

The following exercises are included in chis lesson: 



^ ^ o judgmental responses ' 
o non- judgmencal responses 
o leading questions , 
^ 0 load'e'd questions • ^ 
o open-^nded cfu^^tions 
o closed- qaescions 

Exercise One - Judgmencal Reipo-nses 



3 



Def^icion: A Judgmental response refleccs a person's personal opinions 
^ *' and values. When one responds judgmentally , he may-- , 

* * ' . ^ " ^ J 

(1). Show approval of another person's ideas or accions (A) 

' '\ ^ ^ : / ~ 

Example: '*ThaC was a greac plan. You've got wh^c It ^ 

takes.*' * ' . 

(2^ Shw disapproval - of 'anocher person^ s ideas or actions (D) 

' * . £)caiT^>'le: "Thac wasn'c very smar;c of you! Now look ac che 
\^ ^ gf^ . mess we're io;** ^ * 



13b 
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(3) Persuade another person to act or^thlnl/.as we wish him to (P) 

» 

Example: ^Tlow about checking yoXir ideas with me from now on?" 



Task 1 * Individual Task 



o Write three examples of A (approval^, D (disapproval), F (persuasive) types 
of judgmental responses to the following statement — 



"I've, decided to move from tsiy 'apartment/^ 

A 



Task 2 Work in'' Groups of Three 



A_ 

A_^ 
A_ 

D 



Write three examples of A (approval); ' D (disapproval), an4 ^ (p^su.asive) 
types of . judgmental responses -t^o the following 'statement--^ ' 
' • ' * • • 

"I've changed the .date that assigment is du^*^ 



V 



I 




Task 3 - Indlvtdual Task , ^/ 

o Label responses to --the following sta:teinent§-- * - 
^ 1. "I can/t cut this job; can Ilnove to' anoth^ ope?" .y 

^"Come on--try it a couple more da^Sf" 

^ , gla<i you ffave a job and' dou't complain so much.J 

j: '•You.^reT vrork is just find. No need to worry." 

2. "Don't you like th^ 'way I hamile thTs car?" 



_"Slow down! I want to live." 
J'Sure do. Can you go any faster?" 



_"You really ought to watch those speed signs more ireful ly." 



. A 



Task St -■ Individual Task 



o Hqw would you respond to the^rfoliowlng statement? Include A, D, and P 
■ responses. - ' ' C ~ ~ 

"This^ a"&slgnment is' going to be tougli to do." ^ ^ 

. ' ♦ ' 

—7 ^ [ ' ■ 



D 



Exercise Two: Nonr Judgmental Responses ^^ J 

Definition: A non- judgmental response do6s not refUct a person's opinions 
and pe^onal valuesr. When one responds non- Judgmefitally , he may— 



(1) Seek more information (SMI) 



, Exawgle: "When was the last' time h* '^isrupt^ed the class?" 

" ' ' * ,' 

(2) Check hi5 u^nderstanding of the person' s /attitude or -emotions by reflecting 
^hat person's feelii^s (RF) 

Example ; "His behavior is-^p^etting-^you?"/ 

• ■ ■ " . \- ■'" • 



1 '.lij 



•J 
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. ^ p , *^ \ 

•'(3) Ch^ck hl3 understandilig of che person's information or ideas 'by para^ 
phrasing, the content (PC) ' 

Sigfflpple : "In other' words, you^don't think we ought to do that, until _we 
check vith your father." * ' 

■ — - — 



Task 1 - Do tn 



T 



jn), RF Cb«£*ection 



o Write cwo examples of MI (seeking more Information), RF fre^^ection of feel- 
ing), and'PC (paraphrasing content) in response to the two followcLng questions. 

Practice Sairple; . ' 

"HjS is always picking on me!"- ' - • - 

SMI: "Can you tell me other instances whete this happened?" 
RF: "You're feeling .unhappy about this?" 
PC: '"You mean he ^ives you a bad tiine?" 



SMI 



SMI 



RF 



BF 



1. "You're not going -to let her do that, are you?" 



PC 



PC 



SHI 



2. "Isn't that guy impossible to work with?' 



SMI_ 

RF_ 

'BF_ 

PC_ 
PC 
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Task 2 - Individual Task 



_ o Label responses co che following scacemencs «^s 



SMI/ RF/^>C-- 



1. ''This is a tough bunch/of Tcids I have to work with.'* 



"They get pretty rowd)/ at times,, huh?" 

"How lopg hav6^^u_i^^.VorEcing with them?" 

\ 'You're worried you wori* t be ^ble to handle them?" 

2. "I get nervous ea'ch time he comes in here/* 
co^iifet 



J*You're co^lRmed that you aren't doing the^ jtask right?" 

S 

_"He makes you jittery?" - . • . 



% ' "HoH often' does hs barge in like^'that?" 
3. "I feel silly 'earning to you with this problem." 



"What Is the problem?" - * t 

"It embarrasses you to talk about that?" 
_"You want to talk to *e «^boat your problem?" 



Task- 3 



r?** "'0 Ho,w would you respond to the^ following statement? Write SMI/ RF 
responses. - • , ^ 

"I get so tired at times." ^ s; 



J 



Exerctie Thrat: Leading and Load€d Quesclyn^ • j . ^ 

D«f^nltl#n.of a leading question (L) J \Wh^n a person asks a leading question, 
• he su^ests how he wants the^ other person to answer. IiV/this sense, leading 
questions are Judgxneiltal becausf the asker reveals his own feelings. At the 
same* time, the respond^e'd answer may not reflect how he really feels. The 
.aiker 'cannot'trust the Information obtained for he has already suggested what 
V^uld be acceptable answers. . v , * » 



, Examples of leading qtie^tlons : \' 

- "It Would be t good Idea to keep our Instruments In order, WDuldn'* It?" . ^ 

' This question suggests the . following answer; "tes. It would be a good Idea." 
^aybe the person would rather say: "No, 'I think It I's a terrible idea." 

•v Other examples — . * - ' ^ , . 

- "You agree with Dr. Smith who has ten years' eaqperiencer to) this field, don'"t 
you?" ' . . % . 

^ ."Of course, the wise. thing to do is *talk to her, i^n't it?" * ' 

Deflnltl^on of a loaded question (LP) : *A loaded^ qucltion traps a person. Be- * 
/ cause of the construction of the question, the respondee is caught no majtteV 
how"^ he answers . ♦ ' ^ 

Exanples of loaded questions :, ^ ' ^ 

"Haye you stopped getting your Instruments mixed-up'?" ' 

"Yes, I have (stoppW getting my Instruments, mlxed-up) " 

"No, I haven' (stopped getting my instruments mixed-uji')" 

Whether or not the respondee has stopped'getting his instruments mixed-up, 
he must admit that, at some time, his instrumetits were mlxed-up. 

Andr- . ' . ' ° , 

'•When are you going to stop being-sd stubbarn^?l\ ' * ^ 

No matter how the person answers, he is admitting that he is stubborn.. 

^ Leadlng*and loa^e4 questions qan be used, in a positive as well as in^ a ^ 

negative manner. They can be used in situations, where a person^wants to place 
restrictions on the other person's verbal or behavioral response- 

example of 2^ ^sitive use of a leading question would be a mother wishing 
to-eltdt from her chlld^the response that will keep t|fle child safe. 

Mother^. "The^pot on the aftove is hot and will bum your hand'ff f^ou touch "It. 
"So you^ wouldn't t6uch It, will you?" 

An eVample of a positive. use of a loacled question would be in using it ior . 
confrontation purposes such ^as ^a doctor speaking to his patient. 



' DoctorK "When are you going to stop smoki,ng?'' 

EMC . h 193 



Task^l - Triad Task 



0 Liit three examples. of both leading and loaded questions which you "should 

avoid in your work situation: - ^ - 

L . 



L 






'. — Z 


— > ^ 






L 
















LO 






, ^ t 




— a ^ 


* 


LO 


> 




J, 


T . 


• 



















Task 2 - Group Task 

^ . / 1 ' K 

o Give examples of situations where you might use the -following questions to 
avoid leading and l^oaded quegtionst " 

* • - - > 

"Are you glad you act that way?" * ^ * 

"Should everyone believe that?" ^ • * 

'•Why do you think so?" ' ^ 

"Is this what y6u really think?" 
' 'Vhat is the source of your idea?" 

"In what ways Is that ar good idea?" ^ . * ' 

. "Have you thought of alternatives ' ' 



Task 3^- Individual- Task 



Label responses to the following questions as* L(Leadtng) or LO (Loaded): 

^* "Have you stopped getting your assigranents mixed-up?" 

12. "Wt\at-' s wrong now!" • • ' * • ' 

_J 3. *-*You see what I mean, don't you?" 

'**^jow about ^returrving chat book yoa borrowed, last year?*> 

^/ 5 / "He sure was/Tpad, wasn't he?" ^ 

^6. 'Vhen are you going to clean that messy pbom?" ' . ^ 

' ' ^ ^ 



Task 4 - Individual 'Task 



o Wr|te two examples of laading ^nd loaded )}ues.tions: 













4 > --^ 






L 
















LO 












4 


- ■ ^ 


LO 








f 


fl 
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iWetclse Fgut: Open*ended and Closed Questions/Statements ' ; 

DeflnlcloA^ Questions lAilch restrlcc the number of possible answers ar^ closed 
questions. The mope a* questloh allows the other person to decide what Is Impor- 
tant or relevabt to h^^ the more open the questl*on. An open-ended question 
allows a per.son a choice In how he wishes to answer; a closed question limits 
those choices. . * 

t ^ ^ ' ^ 

1. Example ; **I hate to see all of you suffer because just one person 

messed up 

Who gobfe^up? (C) ' ' ^ » ^ 

What happened?' (0) 

2. Example : Two children are fighting and^the mother Interrupts: 

^ ''Scotty, why are ^ou alwtys hitting your sister?" (C) 
"What's th^ problem, klds?"V(0) . . ' , 

3. Exanple : Father and 'son talking about the futixre: 

"You are. going to be a doctor Just like daddy, aren' t yoii?" (C) 

"Have you thought about »hat you might like to be when you grow 

ty?" (0) - ^ . ' ' 

^ ^ :^ = ^ , _ 

Task 1 - Individual Task ^ 



a Label responses to^ the following questions with a C if it is a closed respon 
and'With an 0 if 'it is open. >^ 



\ ^l. "What would you like ta do this evening^?" 

! j» ' "How about going to that new restaurant tonight?^' 

2. "Are you coming home befctre 10:00?" 

"When- are you coming home?"- 

_j 3.' "WUl you hitve the wprk done by four o'clock?" 

"When can you finish that r^brt?^' 

4 ,' "How would you do it?" 
• "I think we ought to do it this way,' huh?" 
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o Wrice examples of ^cIo.5ed and open cuescions in response co che foll'owing: 
1. "She doesn'c shink I oughc co 'dress chis way." 

(0)_ ^ 



(C) 



Z. "They close cr.e place coo 'early." 

• 



(C) 



Su—ar- ; Vherher or r.oz a group is able c: -achieve ics goals deo^r^ds iz. a greac 
exoer.c on v^hfecher or noo ios r.er/oers- -are abl$ co co— unicace veil vlch ftac'r. 
ocher. Ac che sar.e cir.e, however, one group rxiic >e 'a.ble co ccrjr.unicace iC5 ^ 
goals CO r.er.bers cucsice .crle group ... - ' ^ ' 

:o one cype o^f che six cuescioning scracegtes discussed a'y^ve is appropriace in 
all cases. ^* ;i-.e appropri aceress , o-i c:urse, depend^ up:r. ^chs sicuacion'. ^7c i;\ 
our g:al is a greacer exchange irf:rraci:n, ve car/ besc achieve it bv usir.2 
r.eucral, nor- jucgrer.ctl nerves for discussion, ^^•ftse neucral -e:r.:c3 Ull 
bring aocuc :per arc effecrive czrf.runicacion. . , - 
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IV. PLANNING FOiy GROUP ARRANGEMENTS 

Taslfe 1 - Answer Che questions below: 




i 
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Which room arrangement: 

suggests, *we t«lk, you listen' or 'you talk, vfe listen* 

r , * J 

su3;:2St^ lir.iited ^wzy co7r?.unic:icicr. (audien/* responses jirected 
at cne person) * " . . . ^ 

will, all'^v 'or m^'idr.ur*' partlcipiCi^n bv che tr.ost nurber of peonle for 
'the^xnost tlrues (wh^rs people talk, to e-icrt otuer) 

will, allow a n:i-<iT.um cuan^itv of infv.rr..^ tion to b<t presented in a 
fairly snort time ' ' ' 

. will alluw an ' -ixe-grir.iec ' L/.<5 l^cgl-st audience. . 

will allow input fron. all Participants Dn an equal lev^ 



What does this tell us about meeting room irrartgements? 



\ 



1.97 
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SCME IDEAS FOR "PROMOTING INTERACTION IN GROUPS 

??CM: Dr. lOTce Giammacceo 



Arrange* f:rcun in circle, so 3lach person can s^e every other 'person. 

Provide VSz>. space, i*" convenier.r: for leader and entire group, a*s 
f 6ilovc : ' . ' . 




"leader 



X 
X 

X 

X 

X 





5.' 



•Let all stay sji'ited during discucsion, including leader. Keep it 
informal. / 

Start by making everybody cor.»fortable. Check ventilation and lighting * 

See that everybody knows everybody else.- At first .gathering go around 
tne circlb,. each introducing' himself . As a vnevcomer joins the group 
later, introduce yourself to hisrtnd him to thfe group.. 



u. Learn ^nes of all as coon as you can. 



7. 

10. 



Have blackboard, chalk and eraser ready for use in Case of need. 
Appoint a "bLackbc^rd secretary" if the sub'Ject 'matter and occasion 



majce it desirable. 



Start onetime; and close at prearranged -time. 

In ppenin^, emphasize*: Everyone is to take part. If one si'hgle member's 
viev fails to get out in tne^opan, insofar the discussion fails short. 

.Toward this, emphasize: No speeches by •leader or group member. No 
monopoly. After this opening statement, limit individual' contributions 
to a minute or so. . ' 




i 



CirTying. on' 

i 
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.Make your own preparation for the discussion." Think the ques.tion through 
in advance.; Aim to establish connections between ideas" of background 
materials*, and»eicperience of ideas of group members.* 

Aim at' outset to get a shferply defined question before the group. *Hav€ 
three or four aJLtamates put on board if ^oy th^nk this will help, 
'Which dc you want to star^ with?" "Is this du^stion clear?*' 
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3» *In gen*r4l, dlDa't pat questions to particular group members, * unless jou 
see that an idea is trying to fiid words there anyy^y^ "Mrs. Brown> 
you,wei*e about to* "say sanethiog."/ CJthervise, "Let's have some discussion 
of this question, • . /* "What do some qS the rest of you*think about 
this?" ^Ve've been. hearing from the ^len* Now how do you women feel abqut 
this?" "What's been the es^ilence of you folks up. in the-nprtbeni part 
of the State in this connection?" Etc. ■ . . . 

•Interrupt the "speechmaker" as tactfully as, possible. "Wl^le Ve're^pn 
this point, let's hear from some of t^he 'others. Can ve save^your other 
point until later?"- . * 

5.. Keep discussion on-iihe track, keep it^ways ^^rected, but let the |group 
lay its own track to a large extent. Don't grppye it nrfrrowly. yotfgBeJLf . 




Not this way: 



• □ 
□ 



□ 

6» ftememberf The leader's opinion doesn't count in the discussion. Keep 
your own view out.of.it. Your Job is to get the ideas of others out 
for an airing. ' / . , ' 

7. * If y<au see. that some important angle, is being neglected, point It out. - 
* J-'Bill Jones was telling nve last week that he thinks. . .What do you 
think of .that?*' * ' . . . 

3. Keep the^spirits.highp.^ Encourage ease, infj3rmalij;y, good humpr. Let* 
everybody have a^good^ime. Foster friendly disagreement. Listen with 
respect and appreciatibnj:o all ideas, but stress what is important,' and 
turn discitesipn away frcS^wl^t is not. ^ V 

9. Take timer every 10 misutfes or so to* draw the loose ends together^ "Let's 
*see where we've been •going:.^'' Be as fair ^and accurate in summary as possible 
Clo^e discussion with s|mima^--your own or the secretary *s. ♦ , 

10. ' Call^ attention to uriansi/erediquestions for future study or for ref^ence 
back to speakers. Npurish a desire in group members for continuing study^ 
and discussion through skillful closing summary. 



\ Task J -^Do in groups Qf 3-4 . - - ^ 

I 'List other factors fm^crcant CO-coosldei; in planning for grpup involvement, 



I 



- 1 ' I 

1 . ' % Im ' 

Whap' are some factors that each' -group came up with? *(List, group ind label 
oh board. ) . ' ■ * ' , ' 



Stages of group GRdwTH 



.From: Dr. Mike Gianmatteo 



* Read t-his^ and then' in* groups of 3 do Task I on qext page-. 

Every group has to spend time axid energy ^learning hov to 'work together.'* 
Usually some feelings develop between members while they are leading. It 
takes tia^for group members^ each difftjrent, to l«am hoy eact dtn fit 
int<r;the group and contribute best- So things often seem "aj^ mixed up," 
and^'group membea may quite naturally become di stuVbed. and. discouraged— 
'evfn aggravated at each other. ^ ' 

. It hedps to know that these are natural "growing pains" of 'democratic • 
.groups, thVt these feeliixgs between members tend to follow a predictable 
cycle or sequence, and that' in most cases the group will soon become pr6- 
ductive and efficient as people work %o solve group problema.* 



i 



Let'15 take. a looKat the stages in this deyeloproeJial process #• 



1. "Gropingr; 



2. ' "Griping 



When the croup ^is first finding outJiow to plan and woric 
together they may not ^l agree. , They don't know and ^ 
understand each other weli enouj^i to really trust the"' 
, group, and they still have to determine each others' 
skills, knowledges,- situation and.attitiides. ^ So. they ^ 
often fe^l uncomfdrtable and "lojit." 

^ The group gets discouraged when they can't seem to worit 
together, when there ian't much progress, and their 
attempts ar^ frustrated.^ They say Vrong things to othera, ' 
play negative roles and block, group action because they 
are uncomfortable. This Is tfie place for jnOTe-^elf-pther" 
understanding, to remember that they* are all different but- 
they all want to do, a good, job and be liked by 'others. 
. Maybe they can learn to understwad why others are griping, 
and learn to give themselves time .to work things otit. 
• » • * • 

Nov Ideas ahd suggestions' arc beginning to 'fit.' .The • * 
group begins to agree on questions, and c^n start to aee. ' 
> . some direction to groujJ activity. ESreryone begins to feel 
mo|ie*coBfrortable ,and now .they are gettlnjf somewhere. 

^ "Grouping": They are really getting to know each other, and ican under-'. 
^ ^ stand an4 .enJoy/ hov each one works and fits into the- task^' " 

to be lc»ie. Group tasks, .building and maintenance roles 
come into pl^K and a surge of enthusiasm spreads^through 
the group. ^* ^ . ' ^ \ ' ^ 

Now the group la In fuU^ swing'} with members playing con- 
structive rolea, leadership irtiared, everyone participating. 
It was ^IfTlcult at firat/ but worth it to learn to wort 



i 



"Grasping": 



"Group 
Actibn" : 



well together. They have shkred 
declfidns, have learned together*, 
grouiJ with which to work* They a: 
group more democratic .s/ 



1^ m^i] 
H^pvy 



ing^ plans and , 
feelrthii Is "a good 
i^ng their ' 



^ On 
through 



the following page is a picture of these feeling stagejs people go 
together as the^y work at problems they all want to soj/ve'. 
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. Bow they^^^re ready "^o ^ ^ 

tackle othchr Jobs. It cfm be expected they 'will ^till go thrpugh some' of 
'these early stages, but each- time it can be less di'sturb'ing, mor^ effective. 

So it is important to Recognize" hov they feel about others in the 
group, to know* that thise feelings are . natural vHenever th^y really tackle 
impcrtaxit Jobs, to real-ize that the group can move ah'^ad toward better- 
feeling relations between roembe'ri. As they get to know each others better, 
this group gradually becomes their group because they have shVred plans . 
' and work, and have tried to practice ways of behSving whic)i are cooperative, 
cpnsiderate, friendly— democratic, * ' ^ 

f ' - - : , s 

TASK K > ; ] ' ~ ' ~~ ' 

^In small groups of. 3> list exaajp^es of , the dif f erent jst^ges of group ' 
growth ve have experienced during 'tjii« week. , ^ . * 

■r ' - 

List the factors thaf-rtflght^ affect differecit stages of group growth. 
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V; V, .^IDENtlFYlijp. THE ROI^E OF THE. FACILITATOR AT® RECORDER . ^ . ' . . 

• A. facilitator is concexrned that everybody' fejel's inclu44d and accep^ted and he . 

'it-telijpts to remain n^utraX on .the content,^ -The ficilfTtdtor is trying to . 
^ • promote group -re sp gas ^s, help the group generate their crwn dat J;, develop a ♦ 
group^ value systeaf, ^etc. He is not' there to impose his 'interpretations'^ * 
value sys'tem or answers on the. group/ ' ' • ' 



\le shc^uld: . C 



1* Suggest proc^aulres for weetlDg and ther] get sugge^on's tor change, . 
^commitment and acc^tance from graup to adhere to those procedures 

2. Keep ^the meeting on, the topic* ^ , * . 

3. Clarify and acjcept communication. 



Accept feelings as valid data, ' 



5. , S'tat'e .a -probleb-lti a constructive way/ 



6. 



I 



0 



'Sunyj^^^l^e and ^clari-fy directtotf^ 



•Task.L 



7^ 



Y After reading X he -n^xt' seven pages, develop a list o^' criteria with twoicSthers 
tp use* in identifying and'selecting a facilitator, 



i 



J 
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JHE FACn-ITATOR ROLE 
Xoplc P^er From Synergy 



if 



have callied the nieecing leader a .»^acilititop" to dis'tlnguish him from the . 
typical "ChairmarrJ"-' • ' '. - . '. ' T ■ ' 

Thc'fun<amental diffierence. between a Chairman 'and a Faclftitntor is Xhe 
.dircctivehess of die Chairman rple* The t2hainnai^ makes VuliAgSK determines * • 
procedure^, rules people outf of order, etc. The Fafeil'ititor proposes, 
suggests", invites and then consults^ with the j^artficipanM to generate ^ con^ 



,8-ensus. 



In ^;enera^ the Fadllitator is 'm6rfe coficemfed that^ everybody feels include4 

and acc^epted and atteinpts to remain quitekneufcral'' on the content. One -way 
' of viewing tKe Facilitator Role is that/the Faailitator is trying to F"-^ 

vide* just enoughs structure so that the /Relationship Level 4oes not Interf^e 

with the Content Level . € 

• ^ • — " ^ / ' 

• Belbw is a lisjt of things a FacilttAtor has to be .concerned about as Veil 

as ways, he cSn handle" eadh situat^n: 
'I ' * 

i, Keep tc\e 'Meeting rocuseq^ on >cne lopic ; , w , ^ 

Point out. that the' disfa^ssion has' drifted. Usually the meeting 
will ^quickly. return J(t the topic ' ^ 



t 



/ 



Re-state Che orlgi/al^opic under di'scussion 

Example; "My utyrfersytanding is that we'were .discussing. " 

i. Clarify and Ayfeeot Qd'^niQ&.tio n i ' # 

. Sunanariz^e ch4* ccntribuUion of p*rtici?ants. In parti^iular 
*sufnm&ri2e o^e coni^ibutVons of *>arti*cip ancs who have not 
been »acciy4ly involved, \ "Your feeling is'chat. 

•R!ela<e ^e ^arcici^atfV^j^***'^ anocher. rif I understand 
it corrfectiyy^^ur iae4 would add to ar /^Smlth* s hy.^.-" 



Acce/t incocnplete ideas. "Could you develop chat idea 
lit/le more." * ' . • • ^- \ 



jint out when a team memb**r'^ coVcribution is cut'bff - * 
rid invite him to complfete ft. "I^m afraid tha; was may* 
have N*-. Jjcies^ofr.^ Did' you have nor-e* you i-rsnced to 
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3.- A'ccept Feelings irs Valid lAea ; 



^ , S>Sianarlz'e- feelings as well' as concenl;. '"You rffe^I^ngty when..." \ 

^4,' State^a Problem In a Constructive Way;so-Xhac phe' Meeting Cap 
' , Work on- Ic. • • . ■ . -.' - 



St^te the^problemdn such a way thW^|*c. fc^.$ij*_t: sbunil lilc© 
blame-fivifig or an $ccusaci<3n of, the pa«icipantf^. 



Send problem^ not solutions. • ' • , . . 

•Help clarify thtf areas of '^ecislon-miking. , "As. irundet^cand ^ 
It^ the ♦Wilderness Act does, not allow for develcDpment oi! 
^ ^creation area$, however, it is open. Co, us to recos*>end the 
classification of th^s land."'/ , » ^ • 

* 5. Sugj>est^ a Procedure or Problem-SQlvi ng Approach ; • " . 

Eoint out wheh it may "be useful to nvDve on to the pexc proHem, 

^ "I'm. wondering ff'w^'re rfeady to ' mov^ on to^i^^ , * 



we/ 

^Suggest a procedure, • , ' = 

* "I-'d like to propose *hap we mi^ht break Into small 

discus^on s^ups..." • i« \ \ ' * . 

/ o\ Suirjnarize -and Clarlify -Direction ; ' , , " 

Suinmariz'e. your; understanding of whAt the meeting' hals 
accomplished^and .indicate what the next steps wlif be, 

* 7. In^a Sma ll Meeting the jacil^aeor May Also Play .the Rjftdorder \ 

, * ' See Topic Paper on Recorder Role. * j ^ 

BEHAVIOR Irll FACILI?A70k 5HCULD .aVOII >; . ' . 

In addition co the behavior listed above which an effective tapilltaiES'r will 
^ erploy, ch«re are ilso cs-ccin bihaviorj vhich :he Facllitatcr should'-cvofd^/ 
^ because' they will r.ake his roie iroraccical.^ the' Facilitator will not be 

effective it he does not remain neutral, becomes a xajor participant in the 
^ concetft,' nar.:>ulates tr^ group thr^;:^. "chQ use of hi^ role, or us2S hls'role ' . 
. to assert h*s own ideas. * j 

Specifically che Facilitator should avoid: 

1. Judging or criticizing t)ie Ideas or values of -others. 

^ 4 



* 2. Projecting his own idtas -and using his WXt to argue fot them, 
^ If you wwt.to add your own ideas, ijLke some clear iflentifi cation 

thad you arc not making 'the comment: ks Facill'tator "J'd like 
to take my 'Facliiltator hat- off for a miriute and cprament." If 
.you get involved, tflbugh,. it? would be better to ask someQne el^o 
.J »'to asaume the .Facilitate tyRole so that you are 'free to Iprarcicipate. 

. ^ \ ' ' * • ^ , ^ ' ^ . ' " ' > 

V 3. Making ^prqcedur^l decisions for the meeting without consulting ' 
-participants.,, ' ' • , ' ^ ' ' 

^/ 4^. Lengthy eamments,. . , * . * * - ^ 



^ * • ^ . THE RECORDER KOUE 
, ' ^ Topic Paper Prom Synergy 

The Recorder Role is a role which may bie .played by the Ficilitator in a 
small meeting, but in a larger meeting sliould be ^handl^d' another^ " 
individual. . ^ • ^ ' 

the Recorder* Role is to.r^cord the contrlbutlorns of the participanCs ' 
In a highly visible manner such as <Dn a flip-ch'arf'or large, rfheet of 
.butcher paper (a blackboard is ok if someone is keeping i permanent record 
from it). . « . ' ^ k . 

Eadh p_articipant^s' ideas and feelings are summarized so the whole group can 
se^ the summary. The Recorder attempts to' record the statement as intended 
by the participant, but the parciaipant may'ask the Recorder to modify If 

needed. \ ' * ^ S . . . , : 

In addition the\Recorder should also record agenSa itemsor agreen upop 
_T>rocedures.^ * ' * 

The Pjecorder Role pl^ya several irnport->ntf functions: ^ 

^. It accepts everyone's contributions by recording 

them. ^ * ' , » * 

' ' • > , ' ■ ■ ' 

' . 2. It keeps the contributions vepy* visible and helps. *' 
people keep trait of what has. o^ hasn't Been ' ; ^ 

^ suggested* ' ^ 

3. It serves ais a visibly agreed upon record of the 
meeting* 

Lll^e j:he Facill:scor Pocle,' tKe Reccirder is i sarvanc of tha group." The 
.Recorder t;j:ies carefully^ to -record; whar he is hearing from tf^e partici- 
pants and avoids rnodifying what he wr ices to'suit his own^ thinking. He 
must <slfo be certain ch^c f-f Ha Is rscordlns idsrs h« do'?5-n^D record 
only thcts a. ideas , Hire <:h :.e thinks to be productive;. He musfreco^rd them 

- . ■ . -205 ■■ ■. . '. 




..* ' Sait^E CONCEPTS OF' ].£ADERSHjIP ■/ - r- ' ■' 

' > From; Dr.' G'ianmacteo 

WHAT 15. LEADERSHIP? . >* . »■ . ' " 

A. . MMIERN D£FIn!IiON • ' ' 

In ba^^terms, leadeii*shlp is the activity of helping others* work ° ' 
toyard common goals br-pui^ses. J y . 

Today, tne'expef^ *in leadership is-the one vho best knows* how to' 
rfele'asi the creal^iVe talents of those with ^rtiora^e works. la earlier • 
years,^ the- e^cpert in leadsrship-was considered to be the one best 
knew the ana;wers.» - Now, terminology has changejd from "directing and 
• controlling" to V invQlyj^ng and motivating ." ^ 

^Leadership inay J)e regarded as- a series of. functions that: » (l) builds 
and rial nta ins the group , (2) gets, the Job done , (3) helps the group 
- feel comfortable*, and atr.eas^ (looking after physical setting, ac- 
quaintanceship, -etc. J, (4) ^ h^l^fe td set and clearly define objectives , 
and (50 cooperatively working toward these objectives . 

>' , ■ ' ' i " ' ' 

B. 'LEADERSHIP hftfTHS . , > • ^ . • . 



Jarller years It was assun^d that leaders pplssessied certala speclkl 
traits or characteristics. Many studies* were .made in an effort to ^ 
correla^fe 'the 'leadership capacity or potential of an individual with^^' 
these personal attributes. While some* definable persona^ character- 
istics have feeen linked to leaders in certain situations, these ' 
studies haven't been successful in providing a formula for leadeiirship^ " 
.selection. The modem concept is that leadei^ship is functional or 
. *\tob centered." We should, ask then, "wiat does an effective agency 
do," rathe^5.>tHan, ''what Hnd of agency will be a good leader." . 

I ^ I \ , ' ' 

Ui have often/heard the stktement^ "He is a natural-bom, leader.** ' 
^ VTe know now i5iat a leader, in onfe situation may have .very little 
leadership ability Iq^* another. guide on a mount^ climbing* 
e^cpedltidn might not be a very effiectlve school board chairman. 

C. THS ART OF* SCIENCE OF LEADERSHIP 

The a^bllity to woric effectively wi.th groups in a leakershlf) role 
* -^can be learned through conscientious effort, stvidy and practice. • ^ 

It may truthfully be said -^hat leadership is both, aft art and a 
science. ,The scientifj.c principles are leamable. Therefore, any 
\ Qf us raav dcT*a bejtt^r job of leadership if we understand^ and 
* conscientiously practice some of'lttiese principles.' 

The art^*"le^^8hip*fis the way in, which we apply leadership 
pr\g&fpJ4?a^ We^ow that there is variation am^ng us in the ' 
maqfifK-in'^ich we carry on any activity.' This^ is apparent tn 
r 8uch. every day activities as playing a musical Instrument ^ going 
^ to^ school, cooking a meal or even l^^^g. ^ , » 



In each of thes*. activities- as in leadership, learning and 
practicing certain principles 'will help but, of course, people 
' . vary in the degree to which they approach application. Students " 
of human relationships have identified many functions or skills 
that are based 6a sound' l^ership principles. 

D; agUS OF LEADERSHIP 

. The foUovlng are some of these skills that are important to learn 
V and to practice • -* * / ^ 

* ! 1* Skill of personaj behavior » The effective agency: 

-«r. £6 sensitive to feelings of the group. * • ' 

b. .Identifies self with the 'needs of the group. ' 

c. Learns to listen attentively. ' . * , , ' 
d* Refrains from criticizing or^ridiculing members* siiggestictos. 

e. Helps each membei: feel Import^t^and needed, ^ 

f. Should no1f%rgue. - ^ 

2. Skill of ^oramunicatlon . The. effective agency: 

* a» Makes sure that everyone understands not only what is, needed 
but why it is ne^ed. 

b. Makes good conwunication vith his group a routine part of Ijis 
Job. - 

^ 3» Skills in equality . The effective agency recognizes that: ^ 

^ * a.. Everyone is important. Everyone needs recognition. 

b. Leadership is to be shared and is not a monopoly^. 
( • . ' 

• c. A Ijeader grows when leadership functions -are dispersed. 

^» • Skill of orpnl.zation . The effective agency helps th^ group: 

fi. Develop long-range and short-range objectives. *^ ^ 

b. Break big problems into small 'ohes. 

c. Share ^^opportunities knd resp<msibilities. . \ r ' 
^ d. Plan, act, followup and evaluate. ^ 



EMC ,^ ^. . > ; 3? 



SHARED LEAD£3^IP' 



ERiC 



The appointed or "duly elected" ledders ^ as the chainnan, president^ 
boss or roajiager may exhibit autocratic, democratic^ or "lats'sez-faire" 
leadership. Sooe appointed or elected leaders feel tti&t positicm of 
leadership entitles them to, exhibit autocrat^ leadership—others strive 
;^ovard democratic leadership but find thai itof ten takes longer to get 
things donr. I« 1 ^ ^ 

The shared leadership j^ole. This-relatetf to i pert on whose behavior in* 
the grou]i helps: keep the group happy and get the task done. 



From: Do. Mike Giamatteo 



Group Leader 

Is creative 
Has good ideas 
Open minded 
Facilitates 
Analyzes 

H^lps group work 
on task 



Formal Leadi^r 




Group leader 
Supports 

Relieves tension 
"Good fellow" 
Dependable* liked 



Helps meet needs- - 
•of group 



All menjbers of a group ^hould at kome time. <Jr another .provide this type 
'Of leadership*. / 

Advantages of shared lead^^rehlp. Shared leadj^rshlp Is ihe ideal and it 
can only develop In a d^nocrAtlc 'lejsdership^situation. Sane of the • 
values of shared leadership are: 

^ ; ^ X . 

1* Pools the skills, and abilities of the entlr* group. 

2. Promotes a spirit of ■unity-r"my group"^ feeling. - ' 

3. Each member feels a greater responsibility for group maintenanl^ 
and task. ^ . - *i» 



4^ itembers. arp more interested—have a I'^take" in goals and objectives 
that they help estiibllsb. 

5. Cdntribiites to ^ the growth and development^ both members and leaders, 

6. Promotes a greater feeling of satisfaction as each group member shares 
In common achievements. ' . ^ , 

D. .The shared leadership concept require*: ' 

1- Clearly defined goals aAd objectives as*^ identified and agreed 6n M 
• • the group. 

3. FreedcMn of group members from fear of criticism or ridicule. 

% A warm friendly atmosphere— ''liermissive is opposed to' directive.'' ^ 

A setting where group menfbers are. socially at^^W^and^physically 
comfortable. ^ , ^ ^ w ^ 



SOME IDEAS .FOR DEALING' WJTH GEdUP CONFLICT 
• ■ " From: 'Dr. Mike Giaxnmatteo 

When there is /'conflict" in a group--that, is, a lacic of democratic 
behavior hetw^sen two or more group members- -you will usually find it is 
-somebody'* rather than an "idea" that is under attack. 

In other words, people tend to^y, "I don/t agree with XOU,"-or "I ' . 
think TOU ar*' wrong," instead of -"I don't agree with your IbtA,'' or "I ^ ^ 
think the IDEA you have placed before the group lacks merit*" 

Here are some thj.ngs to keep in mind when dealing with^a conflict ^ 
sltudition. ^ ' • ^ . • 

1. Understand yourself and the other person(s) » ^ 
a.* Intqirpr^ your feelings--donJ!.t explode them. 

* b. Try to undarstaz^ the other's situation, his pfoint of view. - 

c. Try to get a "third-person"*V'iewpoint, to see the situatio.n 
' f objectively. \ ' * * ^ 

2. Keep Improving yoof ski 11^ and power to express your position and 
feeling . I 

a. People know an^ understand you by what you do and say, not by 
what 'jjigj^ "mean." , 

b. Watch what words ^you use. Do these .words mean th'^ same thing to 
both or all of yout. An agrx^jent is often no more than a mis- . i 



understanding. 



c. Work t9 communicate ycfur real self and yet keep up the lines of 
■coramuniisation. . • \ > ' _ __ . — 

Do not destructively attach the "self-concept'* of the other 



d. 



3. Get at the causes of the conflict>^ dbn*t Just look at the symptoms ^ 

U. Be^unto each*(^er as ^rsons--respe^ each o'ther and trust each 
other. ~' ^ 
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-A Partial Checklist of Tips for Facilitators , 4^ 

• i . . 

1. Listen to what. your audience says, ' 

2. Accept ^at yguc* audience says. . . ' 

r 3. Ask for reascJtJs why. * / - 

M ' ' . ' ^ ' ' ' / 

• 4,^ Don't rephrase in your own iwnrdsv 

, ^ , " • 

.5>. Plan sequenceS'Pf questions. \ . _ . 

. '(^ Ask questions ^hac allbvf, greater responses. 

7. Refocus on original question if discussion gets off subtect and on a 
cangent. , , ' 

8. Don't thr^w in 'your, own opinions. 

9. Don't a:$k multiple que^^iiops . , ' ^ - ' 
. 10. Allow time for audience' response. ' 

11. Ask lifting questions. 

* - 

12. Don't restrict responses. ' - 

• 13. Encourage iater-person reactions. 

•* * 

Which' of the above take more skill? - / * . 




ges-ne^d-^o^e^Tiade in cKe~focOT^or audience to allow' them to take 
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Many .times W^^jr^^^ a loss to know how to keep a. meeting moving or a discussion 
alive. By developing and u^ing certain discussion skills we can raise "the 
level of , the discussion and increase. the interaction among participant? , » 

This section ^includes 'some, discussion skills designed to help you deal! more 
effectiv€ily with the cocmnents and responses .you get from the questions you 
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SSION SKILLS THAT MIGir^ AFF£CT' PEOPLS'S FEELINGS^ ATTITUDES, ib© 



ICiPATION . (Task) 

Acceptance , (Task) - 6. 

Supporting . (Task) 7\ 

Rewards ' ^ - , 8. 

Encouraging ' 9, 
Tone^of Expression 



•ftestrictihg Words (Role Play)' 
Polly Parrot (aole PlayX' 
Leading Questions 
Loaded Questions 



DISCUSSION SKILLS, THAT MIGHT AFFECT THE COMPLETENESS i^ND RELEVANCY OF THE 
SUBJECT BEING DlSCUSs'fc ^ • 

. 5.* Focus Refocusing 
« 6. Lifting 
(Task) 7. Summarizing Content 
(Task) 



. 1. Multiple Questions 

2. Time to Think 

3. Extending 

4. Clarifying Content 



(2 tasksi 
(Task) 



Recap 

C; -REVIEW OF DISCUSSION SKILL? (Task) 



D» EXAMPLE OF HOW AN INTERPRETATION pF DATA QUESTION SEQUENCE AND DISCUSSION 
SKILLS MIGHT GO TOGETHER * 

This seccion is ba^ed on the philosophy developed in Che course^ entitled ''Higher 
Lea r ni ng -Thi nki n g AblIlcies,"*deve ±oyeTl-ar the^ Norch <j^rr ^iucTtTonariUsearc 



LaboratSory. Special afepreciacion goes to Mr. Dtck '?hillipi,' Milwa^lcie, Oregoti 
for his consulcacion and craintng in cHte developmeac of .Idsntifying Ettscussion ( 

Skill's ; • . * ■ V- ^ ' , . * r 
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'a*. j)iscussion skills that MiCHi affect- PEOPLE'S" feelings', attitud'es, Alb 

* PARTICIPATION . ^ \ 



Response to the person^ s feeTings ^ t , .1 * 

The social-emotional, climate of a group can facilitate or impede discussion* 
People tend to cautious about exposing their^^ ideas to value judgments 
of other people*.. The .k£nd of climate that permeates 'a group can be Judged 
on the basis of Jthe accepting or tejecting behaviors exhibited within. ^ 

> Each item on the Aist below is a posslblg^ response to a person. whb says, ' 

'•Well, I st/U tHinR yylfs hpuld p ut water faucets with climate'.'" _ 
* ^ Rank ord^ the r^sponsas from- "^ast ta niost accepting. 

^1. T La6k at the other ita^ under climate. Do' water faucets fit? 



1. T L^t's pu't it ift this group. We can always change it if .you ^ 
__ want to. r ' * ^ ^ ^ \ — ' 

^. T There seems to be a difference O'flopinion. What do the rest 
of you th'ink? ' { 

4. T 'Can you change the label so water faucets would fit? 

5. T I think -Tiost; of the group doesn't agree vith yoa-. 

6. T It really doesn.'t go With the oth^ items. ' 

7. - T All right. ^ *• 

.S. T Let's hold that idea for a minute and see if* we ^an finish the 
other groups.' 

9. T Let's listen again to his reasotv, •* ^ ^ " 



Here are^some discussion skills important in promoting group participation*. 

i. Acceptance ^ . , * * ■ 

A substantial portion of a facilitators replies are categorized as : 
"response to the , audience r'* Granted that all remarks are addressed 
, to someone; but^^ometimes special attention must be directed to 
building a peraons concept of himself as a worthwhile person. In ^ 
the tMnklSg tasks some specific strategies are suggested to establis)i 
a climate favorable j:o an open exchange of ideas without fear o^ / 

Ajectioiu- ' * * 

• 

' Chief among these'are accepting behaviors. When a primary child, 
.for example, intersects an announcement about his little broi^ dog, > 
the^, teacher accepts hia offering In one of a -variety 6t ways and , 
refocuses the discussion so the rest of the 'class doesn't get 
sidetracked. Wh^n a student does not stick to the~ question or is 
respond i^lg to an earlier question now that it is his tuz^, th^ \ 
teacher may skillfully tie his comment^ Into the mainstream of the 
discussion or ksk him to hold on to his idea, or simply acknowledge 
his cotrtribution. . 
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Identify the*' accepting response 'to th^^student in each-pair: "~ * ; 

1. 'jyi. We are not calking aboup dlf f«reitces-^- 

*b. You said the lane/ wes"dlf £er*c. * Ait.right . 

2. ' a. I'll write -that down. • ' ' ' *\ , 
. b. Whl(iTi gold rush are we talking about? ^ 

3. ' , a.' How does thfs compare with last time? ^ • 

6. That's an interesting 'idea, _ • 

NOTE: With practice even young (fhlldren learn ,to *peak to the point 

' and jdeaioristtate their awareness of .holding to the focu^s through 
es^planatory asides that precede their remarks, e.g., 
"This Isn't what ygu asked'-, hut I want tio say---" 
'^'Getting ^back to what Marcy said- — " ^ ' ^ 

- - \ 

Accept all responses' in a non- judgmental manner.' If you have set 
th^ groundwork for the freedom- of group participation and discussion, 
It will b3 ,easy-to accept all responses in a similar fashion. r 

Other ideas: . O.K., Bill, any other Ideas?; Thank you. Sue, any 

others? etc. ; ' # 

Other comments, suggestions, or ideas: v 



Supportinj^ ^ ' • , 

In any dlscussrion the facilitator often ^r^sponds to a person by 
s^gppor tlns^ him. ^s k face-saver the teacher^ fo^ example, offers 
support to those students who have problems of entry into th€~ 
mains tre to of rcjom Interaction: ' * 

The chll^ who Is suddenly unable to respond^en called on. 
The $hy child who' offers Irrelevant Information on his first 
attempt. ^ - ^ . 

The unpopular" child whbse f very' comment. Is attacked by. someone™^ 
The chi,ld whoie ideas are always Just given by the *la?t speaker, 
^ny child who'needs a ^helping'. hand. ^' . ' 

Select ' the' supporting responses In each pair of the f ollo^n^ : * * 
Shall ^I come back to you later? 

tVho ^Ise has an Idea aboUt this? • , * ^ ' 

I don't understand, you, Johyi, ^ 
Let's ^ive John a chance^to tell it his wayV ^ 
Does, someone have another Idea? • 
I'm not s^ure' about tlvat. Maybe ^ ^^.d look It 
up ^later*^ ; ' • . - 

You*j:an say It again If you want to. Maybe some\o£ 
the boys and girl^dldn't hear Mary when she It. 
Do we have S-omfe^hlng like that up here, already? 

In a -supportive role, .the most difficult^ aspect for ttiB. facilitator " 
Is handllns^^errcrs . I-Zhen a person, makes an errot of specific fact, 
the facilitator lh> his role of ciarlfler may ask another question 
to ^llow the person to correct tHe errot by hlniself . Another way, 
if disagreement is encouraged routinely. Is asking the group for 
a different 'point of view. 



1. 


a. 




b'. 


2 . 


a. 

bV 


3. 


a. 




b. 




* 


4. 


a. 







In each case the teacTier Refrains from dltect crfrirectlon to avoid 
drying up jJarticipafiion.^ When students become Iriprehensiv^ about' 
thit reception of their thoughts, ^ they will of,^^r/only the answers 
they consider pleasing to the teacher; 

If a person's response, by its error or trrelevincjj, shocks^ the. 
questioner, ^ it is wise to remember that anyone'* head ^Ids" 
numerous ''false** ideas, economic, political/ .historical, etc. They 
become appai;ent only i^eti expre^^ed verbally, /if a person never ^ 
opened his mouth, no on^ would know^^at "rights arid Wrongs" be 
has rtllfected over the years.' Gettkng the "vrpngs". out into the . 
jopen is one- advantage of discusTTons . For exyple^ if a large 
segment of the group displays serious misunderstandings about • 
climate, the ^facilitator can plIH. learning activities, to rectify* • 
the mistakes, Just^ identifying^ a persons response as wrong doaa 
not correct it for that person or for any otncr person. Corrections 
that coiie from person's own -experiences are much ttore effective. . 

One of the experiences acceptable ^to tn-^t people i*s friendly dis- 
agreement with one's peers, Sunsnoi^ing defenses for differ^|m points 
of .view- is beneficial to ttiought development also,. Facili'taVors 
skilled in discussion, encourage active participaxiop through this 
device of seel^ing differences of opinion and invi^ting everyone ,to 
express his yTfews* Disagreement is partidulatly fruitful if there ^ 
is no pressure jfor closure^^ no voting^ no concern when an impasse 
is reached. A side benefit accrues to people who learn early that * 
in some^areas thete are no« easy answers, no one "fight" conclusion, 
only differences in jthe way people process ^je Available data. 

Other ideas': 

• - "Take a miniite to think." ' \ \ . ^ ^ 

"Go ah eud— express it in any way that^you can."/* 
Avoid editorializing— 

f » (Nonverbal support) Wait, don't rush 'the response. • 

dkher comments, suggestions, or ideas: 



• Rewards' 

This is a subtle aret;, but certain guidelines can be followed. 



a> Don't ^et in the pitfall of rewarding one person and not 

another. Don ' t play^ favorites « k 
b) ' The ^'tone of expression" is very iinportant.^ Avbld th| 
"over-reward"— the overly explicit, ovcrly-^eneralizec 
'reward. *' ' ^ ' 

"Excellent' Bill 1^ Wonderful,* tremendou* worlt, very goo3I" 
;Wr^elous thinkift^, Jim!" * ^ . ' 



;ea 



This type of reward, has th^ effect of binding , rather Clian freeing 
theldiscussion. Many persons^ will be reluctant to respond for 
fest^^'they^von' t receive it. > < 

j^The most effective rewards are an implie^ acceptance. of the 
and his ideas. ^ ' 

Incorrect respons*^ need to be handled in a manner* which 
I accepts the person , but rejects th^ content. ^ ' 

"Thank you Johnny, what type af information 'woyld we. . 
need to cheese out your theory?" J ■ 

■ « . '214 . / 



awards relate back to tie supj^orting discussion skill. 
Other contnents, suggestions, 'or ideas: 



4, Encouraging ' ^ , ' 

tocouraging, participation is another form 6i response to a person 
feelings. Involvement assists a person to feel he^ is an\ade<luate% 
' worthwhile menlber of the grdup. If a person is reluctant^ tq eater 
\ "the fray, he can be invited to disagree, recap*, sutnmarize,\ or Just - 
1/ jump in and contr-ibu^e, * ^ 

V^oose the rcsproSe that. seems m ost likely to be cjncouragement rather 
,than any of the other typed of responses. ' 

1. .a* Has everyon/ bad a chance ;to say what he thinks? 
* b. L#t's go on to the next column, , 
|i2. *a.* Does someone want to disagree? 
' b. . All right. • , ' ' .V / \ . 

I, Why does -this tnfontiation help us? 

* / b» Doydu want, to run through that information ag§in, 

» , sort- of pull it together for us, before we go on? 0 
• . »^ ' ' ' ^ - ' 

Pther coaaments, sugges-tions, or ideas:. 



1 



5, Tone of Express^ion . ' ^ . . ; . 

' ^ The. emi>tional overtone of a question or respons^to-a question. can 
either encourage or^ inhibit participation. 

L - '*What industries would we find in the Tfukon?" ^ #^ 

p'. "Ttapping/' . * . * > ^ 

.L - "All right. What else?"- . 

P - "Silver mining." \ / ^ . 

L - "Very ^ood, Johnny I"'. C^You guessed. what was on my mind.") 

' Such an\exchange is l»iktiy to inhibiC. people who do not feel th4t 
they are very good at guessing irtiat is on the leadeic's mind. 
Other coiiments> -suggest ions j'^r ideas: ^ ^ 



—I 
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6 . Restricting Word s ; 

'often we inadvertently use words which, in themselves, restrict or 
distort .the Openness of the discussion,* ^ » 



'*What imt)ortant things^did the film show us? 
(Now the person has t<J guess what you think is iraportanp 



1. 
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iGet in the^abit-oE ; writing down the majdt cjuestlons al^ead 
*Thls ddts two thlngi"you put the question on paper toi 
analyze it ahead of, time to weed out 7es|drlctlng word 
have the' jquestion oti papier In front'*bf.you ti^ere' is* less Chance to 
b"^*' and throw In extra words 3^ou hiin't 




time* 



"ad lib' 

Otheif .coQiiients y suggestions , or ideas: 



planned on. 



I 



^ Polly Parrot . ' " 

POLLY 'PARROTING is a connion pitfj^ll of maiVy people leading gtoxjf 
discussion. ' It detracts immensely from tme effectiveness of the 
« leader and the discussidn. 



Thi^ *ls ,when the leader repeats every thi^g each person irt the 
audience ^ays* 



r 
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What did'ycu Just see?/ w 
A hawk. . / 
A hawky did anyone see anything el^e? 
A dove. * * . 

h dove, did anyone see anything else? . 
A deer. , ^ 

A' deer, anything else? 

Etc' . ' * \ 



Snplicatlons^'of tblli. Parroting 

> ' • ■ ^ ;^ 

a) teacher * s|udent teacher - studaqt relationship. 
d) no one has to listen to anyone but 'the teacher because 
everyone knows the ^teacher will repeat 'every thing. 

c) one has to spealc out loud so everyone cap. hear. 

d) 'restricts group interaction.' 

e) we become a group of mumblers* 

Some tdeas on hpw to correct being a Potly Parrot 



1. 



2. 



3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 



Recognize'if you are one. Many people don't realize they 
^olly parrot until someone >t^ll8 them. 
4 simple technique to overcome polly parroting is to ask 
the per^son -to say it again, so everyone tan tiear. Refuse/ 
to repeat the response. Ask them to r^eat it three timev 
, if necessary. ' v \ ' 

Accept the response and dp not say anything. By your non*" 
vei;bal behavior, indicate you're open for additidtaal comments., 
Say'*'thank you ,^ any other comments?" 

But what if someone says something in a 'teeny voice nobody 

can hear? ^ Ask th^ to repeat what w^s said. ^ > 

And what If they say it in the teeny voice again? 

Ask people on the other side of the room (or farthest away^) 

if they were able to hear what was said. 
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Afc€r all, ^he group Is supposed to be calking to each ocher . 
not Che discussion leader. By throwing the respcunsibiUcy 
back CO Che .group members, you'll keep che^dlscu^on fVoiu 
being leader-encered. ^ , ( • 



Ocher cgmmencs, s^g'gescloqs, or Ideas: 



Leading^ Quesclons ^ , ^ 

A leading or loa^^^esclon suggescs how che leader ''wants che* 
group to answer, this type of quesclon reveals che leader's 
own feeling^ and value systetrT. , The leader cannoc cruse cHe 
yalldlcy of the informacion because he has already suggested 
whac answers' he' Wanes. 



7if 

on 



"Ic would be/^a good Idea- Co pave chac screec, wouldn'c ic? 
"Of course^fche besc,way co do Ic'ls co waHc to work, tighc? 

Le4dlr?g quesclons rescrlcc open- dlsciXsslon because ,ch^ audience 
has to decide what co answe? cb gain accepc^nce from th^ leader. 

Ocher comments, sugges clowns," or ideas: ^ } ^ 



Loaded Questions^ • ^ 

A Ic^deJ quesjclon •jjraps a person.* .Ae aud^encel is caughc 
matcer how he answers • ' j ' , 



W 



no 



"Have ypu stopped -thirowlng your garbage?", 
(Yes I have or No I Uaven' c---He -had cp a.teit^ chac ac ^ 
; lease ojpce he chrew ayay g^arbage) 
. "When are you going co iftop' being so stubborn?" 

(This also, rescirccs; ope"i:j^dls:jcussioci. because nobody wants 
CO Jbe.^i\t' on ci^e spoc) \* , . ^ • ^ * 



\ 

Ocher commencsy^ .suggesclons,' or Ideas: 
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W^frfiSiL^^^^^- ^ MIGHT AFFECT THE COMPLETENESS ANP RELEVAMCY 'oE 
THE SUBJECT BEING .DISqUSSEJj ' * ^ " .^^^"^^^ 



.. !• Multiple Que'stelofts : . ^ » . * 

In our enthaslasm to emphasize the-lmpor'tirfce of a question, wb 
often elabordce with additional questions, and end up by switching 
• the focus from 'the otfiglnal, intended question. • ' 

"Who was the person with the. 'most feillng in ^h^ scory? 
Think of the charactfers and therr-gaqieriences. Which- J^ie ' . 
' had the nbst Interesting experlen^s?" ' \ 

This sy.ndrome is usually caused by not writing down (ahladii . • 
time; the questions you are^golng to ask. t " 

.If you ask a question and people just sit there and libk.blank,: 
relax— wait anH sav nothlT^fr (people usually naed time to thlnkl 
If someone says I don't understand, d<in^t rephrase the question..' 
read the same question again. , • . " * ^ • 

'Other connnents, suggestions, or id^a-s: : \ * 



^. Time to Think ^ \ ' 

A most Important elements In, any dljs^nisslorr is allowing^jtimfi .to 
think. Many people have an incapacity to- tolerate silence. 
Thinking processes are sometimes slow and painful. Walt for a 
response. When a^rolonged silence ensues, support the per^son. 

'•Would you like to keep working dn your problem, or would 
you prefer to call on someone else. to help yau?" "^ 

If he- declde^ to' resolve the problem himself, be certain to call 
for hla response when Jie Jias flmally reached a "solution. The 
same procedure may be followed when a student s^ys: 



rjcnow what I want to say, but I can't say it.". 



Some id eas otf how to correct! ^ 

Important! Aik -a question', then walt-walt^-wait. • 
Keep your mouth shut. ^ ^ , . 

If you wait t^o minutes and nobody his said anythlng'vet 
.the question e«ctly as you sald^t the flrsJ^lme?' wlli. ' 
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Other cooBnenCSy suggescions/ or ideasj Jft^ 



^tending ^ 

Obtaining as much lnformaCtoq#as possible* Use as m€ans to give 
people more time Co think. * ^ ' ^ 

The extending question pjshes\for factual elaboration ^in response 
to the conten't of a coment. You might be pi^pbing for alternates, 
additions, f analogies, and -exp^nations mainly'oA the skme -level of 
the student's contribution. There is**no striving to boost the 
discussion up^ferd^ only forward through expanding ^j^^ihat has been 
of fertd. * ^ ' 

Select the extending question fron each pair below; 

ShaU I write this statement on our list? . . 

Who QSxt add to this statement? 
Call you think of * any other differences? 
Can v« finish with differences now? 
Are there any other workers tUat^ would be needed? 
Wh^ are workers needed? • , ^ 
Can you tell me some more abouf soil erosion? 3^ 
Mhit do^sT/the word erosion meran? ' • 
Which plays' are you. talking about?* ' ' - . 

Maybe, if you think of the play we discussed last week, 
you can fexplaln today's plot. * , 

there anything else that ypu would like to^eatlon?'i 
other Idea^?*^* * • 



1. 


a. 




b. 


•z'. 


a. 




b. 


3. , 


a. 




' b. 




a.. 






5.-, 






b. 



'Us « 



Other coTUTients, ^suggestions, 'or Ideas : 
: ^^ p' ' : 



Cljafjfyltig Content • - • * ^ 

Tke person^ expressed* a concept' which may not Ije clear ly'understood, 

either by him or the grojjp^. He Is asked^to clarify his meaning. 

Asking for clarification Is one way to respond to contWit. The' 
c larifying question ellcit% the meaning of unfamiliar te^Qus or the 
rephrasing of disconnected, fuzzy statements to be ^sure- yau under- 
stand what the per a-on^ means". This role also ^belps to claftr^fy 
' m^STihg for the lest. ' ^ ' * 



In the pairs of questions, be l&w, which one fits the criteria for 
seekjpg clarification?* * . 

1/ a. What do you mean by evaporation? , , ' • 

b. H^ve ,we talked about evaporation already? 

a. . I'm not sure I unde;rstand. Can you say tt^t another way? 

b. Dq you all agree with this? 

J. ' ^. Why is climate .important? ^ 

b. Can someone help us with a definition of climate? . 
4. a. Are^'ou saying .the Aztecs had fertile soil? 

h. .Which Indiaas had poor soil? - I 

"Can you be more specif ic^** ' • ^ ' ^ 

"What do you m6an bjph&ugtoms? " * ' " 

, '*Can you say that in^noAer way?" 
"Can you give us an example?" 

Other comments, suggestions, or ideas: 



F ocus and Refocuslng ^ 

^oc^s questions are defined &s the initiators of major shifts in a ' 
discussion, the three to five preplanned questions that pace and 
support the direction of thinking. . ' 

In the statements beJLow, underline j^^st the words that set the 
focus for students: ' . ' ' 

1, .What I want you to do today is to look at the chart. Let^s 
^Istart by looking at the first two columns;on the chart. Can 
anyon^ say anything ^hat wo;^ld be true about all these' products 

Our list is long enough. Could some of these be' grouped 

' - together^ W.iich items^ could you put together? 

* ' >> • 

3. If you ha'd been the boy everyone called' jaam^s^ how do you 
'^hlnk you woul^d have felt? ^ - ' . 

4. ^ Let sr look at our chart^for ways thise animals are! alike, no 

more on differences. ' , »^ 

. . ^ . 

5. Who can suntTiarize all that we have talked about in one ^ 
sentence? ^ * . 

Sometimes in setting a focus, a teacher- inadvertently poses a 
double focus. What disadvantages can you see in ^e following 
focusl^ • ^ ' , \ 

•What can you say about- these'people after seeing the.fUm; 
yhat would you expect to find -if you went to- Mexico?*^ 
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Kefocusing is essential at times, especially for people who wander 
off the track easily. The. f ocus^uestion may be repeated, or'^ 
written on the board. Rewording may be^ necessary to start the 
flow of discussion if the original phrasing i^^ misunderstood by 
those attempting to respond. Most refocurfing is related to main- 
•taining the discussion of the topic. 

Which three of the following are clearly attempts to refocus the 
discussion? • r 0 vW ' 

1. Can someone sumiiayize our dtscus^ioiu 

2. What I meant was, what differences do yoa see^on these tVo 
graphs, not the ones from yesterday?^ 

3. Are 'some of you; thinking of the second experiment?. Let's - 
think of the 'first one'and tell me what happened. , - 

4. Which group of , Indians' used floating gardens? 
5-. Why were floating gardens necessary?. 

6. Let's hold that and, continue with 'differences on our chart! 

Other ideas : |^ ' • „ 

"Now what were we discussi-ng a moment ago?" 
"How does that relate to the subject?" 

. Other" comments, sugg^cstions, or id'eas: - 



Lifting 

The skill of lirtirig 'the level of the discussion is the most difficult, 
one to learn and ou3 m<^t "often overlooked by^ facili'tator trying 
to master all tKe roles in ^a discussion.- It isD^^classif ied with the 
focusing ^questions -because itj ^too, plays a role irr"raising th^ leV^^ 
of man tal> operation through seeking causality. 

' • / ^ * 

Discussions that are disappointing to a facilitator^ are often the 
result of not pursuing the "whys" with persons who almost, but not 
quite, discover bro«d generalizations. The designed focus questions 
are iotended to lift the discussion away jcrom thfi concrete, but 
t>eople 4o not necessarily think according to ^ mode>. Between the . 
patterned lifts theret ar^unplanned, ifnforeseen'^ occasions 'for abstract- 
thinking i£ the facilitattor recognises the moment and inserts a 
why- type question. Sei:^in|; these opportunities to lift the level of 
discuscion reflects a facilitator's skill. ^Individual-lifting questions 
cAcinot be prepared in advance because the direction of any one student's 
contribution i^ unpredictable. These are fche'automatio questions for: 
pursuing thinking with one person. Through pne dr a^series of questions 
the facilitator assists a person to build^a ;:hain of relationships 
that m:av or. may not erjd in a generalization, or inference*; ^ 
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Which question" in eaeh 'set \ttempts to lif-t the level of thinking? 
.Are you saying that riots will affect our laws? 
How might riots affect our lavs? 

Why is. the Fourth of July a holiday? ' - 

Why do we hkve holidays? 
Could yoy^ explain further? 

How do you a^^c^nt for <hut? ^ ' ' 

Bhy^do you think this good conservation practice? 

Can you explain this conservation practice? 
Why Jo you suppose Macbeth jchanged? 
What changes tn the characters did you notice?^ 



1. 


a. 




b. 


2. . 


a. 




b. 


3. 


a. 




b. 


4. 


a. 




b. 


5. 


a. 




b. 



^ 7 . Summarizing Content 

When a fperson^ elaborates on an idea at great4ength, or the 
meaning of his statement is buried in an exteitidod di'scourse, he 
is asked To .state it in a more- succinct manner, 

'•How can we put what you have just stated on the board?" 
"Can you give us the main idea'of what you are. saying?" 

The suOT^ry questions used at the. en^of certain tasks* and at the end 
of the session are one of the most exciting and important parts pf ' 
each lesson, These questions are, designed to: 

^ 1. ALLOW Participants to^ DisOTgs the^ impligatiojis of what they 

LEARNED TO THE MANAGEMENT OF THE ENVIRON>feNT > ' 
2. ALLOW PARTICIPANTS TO GENERATE. THEIR OWN CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 
ABOUT WHAT THEY HAVE DONE . ' 

"How can we summarize all the things we've done and discussed 
fTyJ in one or two big ideas?" . 

'"How can we summarize our discussions and investigations about 
/ water?" , - ^ * 

/ . . - ^ . * 

1 " ©ther comments, suggestions, or ideas: 
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A^^acilitator responds to the^ PARTICIPANT. through' 

* ' . accepting 

^ ' eacouragi'hg 
^ - . supportjing - 

Also considering such things as rewards^, restricting words, 
pplly' parrot, leading loaded questions, 

A facilitator responds to the cqmpleteness arxd relevancy of the 
subject belong discussed throuitf"^ - ^ " clarifying 

• ' specifying 
extending 

' * . _ ' ^ , focusing 

. ^ , ' . s refocusing 

: ' ' - • . ^ , " • ' lifting 

Also considerihg such things as: mult.iple questions , 
time to think, summarizirf|g content. 



Other comments, suggestions,' or ideas 
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.Wrlce. In/the appwprlace skill in front of each quescioii' 

^' ItlZlllT '■'-^a" P"P^" participation (Accepting ' 

, encouraging, and supporting) > . *' 

. 2*' You^sald 'the land was different. All right. 

3* s give- John j^chaace -to tell it his' way. ' 

, • Has everyone had a chance to say what he thinks? 

. ,. ■ -• — : — Shall I come back to you later? 

^' That's aA interesting, idea. ' ■ « 

°' '. Does someone want to disagree? 

say it again if you want to. Maybe some 

of the boys and girls "didn't hear- Mary when she 
said it, - 



Discussion skills that might affect the com^,letion or relevancy of the 
suoject (Focusing, refocusing. aad lifting) * relevancy of the 



Let's hold that and continue with differences on 
our chart. 



— ^ — ^ now do you account for that? * 

Why do you suppose Macbeth changed? 

' — list: is long enough. Could some of -these be 

■5 - . Srouped together?' WiicH items could you put together' 

• * — Are ^ some of you thinking of the v^cond experiment' 

6* ^- if j "^^^"^ °5 f^st «^ .'tell" what happened'. 

7* ' : "^hink th.is i3:a goo4- conservation practice? 

^° sunsnarize alL that -we have talke;i about in 

* - one sentence? 

Q* — : ! Which of these groups wanted change? ^-^^ 

- Q. '■ J- What do you mean by evaporation? 

„• ~ '^here any other workers that would be needed? 

" ^« y°" saying the Aztecs had fertile soil? 

,f' ^ — Can you think of any other 'differences? \ ' . " 

,4' 5?';'^'^^ workers on the list are 'yeu thinking of? 

• ' •— ' '■ ^ ""-not sure I understand. 'Can you say that 

aaother way? • - ^ 



C. Teacher 



responses to person or to the content 



^' — ; J — ' • ' Let's listen'again to^his reason. 

I''—— Which Indians are you talking ab6u^,? 

I' ■ °°«s anyone want to add to this statement? 

— : ^ Now do j^ome of ihes« items se.effl to go together? 



,c. example; op how an^ interpretation of data question sequence ani> discussion skills might 

GO TOGETHER - ^ \ 



' ^pe>of 9"estf6i% 



terprefcdve 



Cafis tone 



Objective or -Purpose of Question 

1. To. elicit a laniverse of factd» concepts 
and ideas' Upon which to operate. 

2. To provide an opportunity for every 
person to become initially involved « 

.in the discussion. % 

J. To fpcus on specific points to be^ 
compa^dy contrasted. and related to 
other points. * : 

2, You may have to focus in on several 
specific points y needed to co/npar^, . 
contrasted in the interpretive' 
quest ions « 

1. To compare^, contrast' and relate 

specific points brought' In the focus 
question(sJ, ^ ^ " , 

2» Questions (or serlea of questions) 
which c^ll for the student#» to draw 
a relationship between two or more 
f>oii>ts Jin tlie data« 

1. To more the discussion to the 
' -^verbalisation o£ high-level ' 

abstractions. 

2. Questions that call for cone lus ion » 
generalization .or aunmary. 



'Examples of^^Dj^cussion Skills you might 
use (or: what you do with the response 
y ou get from the audience) ^ 

Accepting 

Supporting 

Extending 



Focus 



Clarifying 
Ex tend iff g 



Foeus 

Clarifying 
Extending " 
Lifting 



Time to think 
Summarizing 



) 
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m. IDnrrlFYlIf DlF|pENr SHOUPING ACTJVinES 

^ ' ' . ^ . - From; Dr. Mike Cianmatteo 

Mtnl-Markec 



Talking about reason for nleetiig (10-15 minutes) 

■^Si?***" prepared 'dispiay,s to tell part of storv kI^ > 

audience moving 'itllO-person Sized groups (30^^nute.) ^ ' 

Have fictual sheets —.Historical 

Current ^ ' • , . 

future (is sheet blank) *^ • 

Example:. 

^Hpw much land •' " • , . 

Cost to ta:q)ayers ' ' -- - . • 

How many jobs come from the land 

Lumber sold » • 

How many visit, use^ etc^ 



Issue Analysis — short version ' 
Use 3 X 5 Cards 

— Qttestions co ask: 

1. What concerns do you have about forest land olnagement? 

• ^ What concerns do you have ab^t this area of Lnd' 7 
' What cozicems do you have abou\ this iUsue' 
Write two concerns on your carl-— \ 

\, ^ (5 mlnuces) / • 

3. Get Into groups of 6 people and-— r 

a; ,3ee If there are anv cocimon concerns 
o; coaron *oluCidns 

Make a groups lisi of--- ^ , • ^ ^ ^ 

^ a) cttoaon concerns 

5>\) comow-; iolucions ' ^ , 

aisseninau.an to all people ac meeting. 

2te c : "^^-f- P-^JcLTncs, and 

Gate o£ rtexc meeting. ^ y 
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* ' Preparation and Training-- 

ABC EXERCISE ' ' ' ' Dr. Mike Giammatceo 



Problem- -helper-- Observer ' 

Whole idea of cotrinuni cation' is* Che way we: * ' . ' - , 

Share ideas (sending passages) . ^ c " 
Listen (receiving messages) ' ' 
'Feedback (to tell how well you send or receive messages) 

1. P^ss out (at random) cards marked A, B, or C-f-^e to each person, 

2. Ask each person to write (on card) one probl^ or concern (dealing 
with public Involvemeiit or a real* concern pertaining to a Job, etc.)* 
(take 3 minutes to (do this) . • 

3. Then' a^k the pcople\o break into groups of three (one A,, one B, one C), 
(Ask- them to get with someone, they usually do not work with). 

A) A will be the first to state his problem, (he has written), • v 

b)' B will act as Helper or Advisor , - 
<:) C will act as Observer to Give Feedback , (Take'notel oh:* how well 
A has stated problem and is receiving help; how well B Is hewing and 
advising). , ' ^ 

Tula should tike. ii'A c^nutci', with or.z minute fcr feedback fror' C. 

4. Switch roles: 

- ay B states ptoblem. ^ - f ^ _ 

b) C acts as Helper/ Advisor* 

c) A a:cts as Observer. 

This- should take six minutes^ Vith one minute fee, feedback from A^ 
6. Switch roles: / , ^ ^ . 

- a)^ C. states problem. 

^b.) A acts as Helper/Advlfor. , 
c) B acts AS Obaerverv 

• This should take six rinuces, with otTe minute for feedbadk from B. 

6. Ask ona perjjn from each cable (or grcun) to collect the problcS statements 
ar.d retrain ancchev 15 minutes or so to help reg'.^oup anJ list these concerns 
TWia list of concerns would then be passed on or mailed to each parclcipant 

RerdLnd parti^ants: We collected your name and address as you c&ma In so 
* we could mailthls ^rrftytmation .to you* > 

7. f:ito wi^^.c further involv?-enc and input T.l?hc be c^eeded fron p.irciil5ant^ . 
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CONCERN CARDS , . - • 

^ F.rom:, Dr. Mik« Cianmaticeo 

Pprfion #1: . ' - ' . . 

At a group itneecidg, discrlbuce 3x5^ .cards co each cable or area» 

Ask chac any c^me anyone has a concern or a question (etcher ^bouc Che 
acdvlcy being done, or ics iir^)licacions) , wrice^chac quescion or con- 
r> cern on-one of che cards • 

• Cards may eicher bef . . 

dropped in a designated box ^ 
I * ' placed in a designated spoc on che table 

Mention chac cards will be collected at pM-arranged time' incervals ^ 
chroughouc che meecing. 

Each card*vrlll be read, and the leader and/or group will react co * 
chose qifi scions or concerns, ' 

■ ' ■ '■/ 

, Option T?2: • ' ^ . 

Ac a group meecing, discribuce 3x5 car^s co" each per5on . 

Ask /chac earh person wrice down some quescion or concern above ^ , 

(whacever che case may be) • 

Cards will be unsigned, collected, and, read ^o the entire group. 

As each card is read, the leader and/or group will respond to c1|^quesc:ions 
and concerns, ' . ^ 

f ' ' ^ 

Concern Card An^Ly-sls ' r - * , - - ^■ 

?eopl3 have a, need to be recognized, ' , • ' 

It's easier co £espond on ^x5 ^ards, 

^ It helps che leader ^unders cand che needs of che group ,. ( He has infer- 
n^cion abouc general and immediace concerns , ) . " , * ^ 

Znables leader cq help people' help chenselves, and scill allows people 
che opporcubity co ej^ress cheir immedfate concerns rlghc now and know 
that their concern, will be-dealc .wich during che session. 

Builds confidence and trust in the l6ader--he wanes to know your concerns, 
but he also wanes you co gain some skills (long range) so he provides a 
Way for boch co happen, ^ . 

L-nolicacions: - ' 



Prevents che ,* axe-grlnders f rocn dotninacing, che meecing. 

Prevencs 1-2 people from fencing' concerns chac are not conrems of - . 
che majoricy of che group, , " ' 

People have to puc che.ir oo^ncems and quescions down in writing so chey 
can'c use the pretfense^f 'asking a quescion* co give a 15-minuce ^eech! 



E[^C People have 'a -chance co clarify cheir own questions or concerns by puc 



Cha r ge s - Derl^ I s - - Fa c t» 



I 



From: Dr, Mike Giammatteo • 



In this case you acknowledge chac che^vxoncerns have been identified. 

People'needa chance to-'vent' — so you provide It in small gnjups. 

' ' . • .' . 

. (r^n't be afraid to get people into groups and even the odds. Reduce 
the lnpu£ to an hStjeft level). . 



CHARGES ' 'K- ( 



DENIALS 



FACTS 



Directions: 



Reduce tlie nuaber of charges to 2-3 you feel most irport^nt. 

List the denisls identified by Individuals or groups concerning. the ch^rg^es; 

List the factual data, (or its source) concerned -*;ith e^ch of tr.^' i:an.ii 
in ' 'Xnarge-Deniair*. ^ ^ ^ 

(If the fact^ Are ^t aV^il*i>l^* stata v-hat olar.s exist for oocalnjng 
those so charges and -denials by opposing groups may be voVifiea^ 



ERIC 



Try to neutralize the agency role and throw- the respottsiblllty onto the 
/part^iclpating grou?-s. 
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Vlll'.. DEVELOP A PLAN Ot^ ACTTCON FOR CCNDUCtENG A MEETING 



Task M 



Based on the things we've done, discussed and^read, develop a meeting format 
. , , that w£ll define the objective of the' meeting, type of meeting^ maximize total 

^ group participation, minimize polarization of participants, and yill allow for ' 
0 y ^ the highest quality usable input . (Work in groups of 3-4.) 



3 
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PLACATOft ^ . 

\^ YoO' »% to play the pl^cati^r role in soWing the following problem 
' The Prf-oblem: 

It outside your group has to Kieci de 'whether or not 

to go on a pi,cnic - it is 2:30 p.m-r . ' ' 

, 'Examples of Placator— always spothes ovef a dfscussion 

"Everything irT due trme" "^.> ' * . - , - 

"The sun will shine tomorrow"' ^. 



ATTACKER . 

• You are to play the attacker role in solving the following problem 

• The Problem: w * 

It is 90' outside - your group. has to decide whether or'not . 
to go on a picnic*- it is 2:30 p'.m. 

' Examples of Atjacker-always attacks ideis presented.- |1 be negatfve. " 
^You know the admi n i strat ion wi 11 never go along with that" ' 
"People don't care, our group would never 66 that wi thou< .pay" « 



IRRELEVANT • ■ ■ -■ ^ -- — ■ 

' You are^to play .-the irrelevant role Jn, solving the foilowf fig problem 



■fe Problem: . , , 

■ ■■ *f .,v - 

'J . It is 90' outside - yourgroap has'^to decfde whether or'^oc ^' 
to go on a picnid - it is 2:30 p^. . ■ 

/ . " V' ' 

Examples or I rrelevant- i deas given that 'do , not relate 'to the topic (evader) 
"Old you see the movie last night?" " • ' . . " 

"Who's bringing che coffey for the next meeting^^^t ' * ' 
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S^^^'SLE ^"j tYOU AReIto start THE D|'SCUS9>I 0N)» 

• You are to play the sensible role in solving 'the following problem . 
The Pr^oblem: « 

It is 90' outside -.ypur group has to deci(Se^hether or ^lot 
■ . tO; go O" a pienic -^t is 2:30 p,m. . 4 

•'Examples of Sens ible— always tries to be aS.servsible as p/Jssible ' ' ^ 
"Let's review where we are"' ' ' ' . 

^ "WKy don't we get Ijack tt the purpose of ti^e meeting" 
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DEVELOPING AN EiVlJlONMEHTAL EDUCATION ACTION' PLAN * 

If nan is 'to develop an increased xinderstandlng about his relationship 
to his* erivirortaent and hov to* take positive action for its iaproved 
manageTOnt, then it is Izuportant %o flan for a series of logical and • 
coapreheps^ve environmental learning opportunities that relate to his 
'ne^s and the needs of society Axid the environaent . ' These learning 
opportunities should^ be a part of an overall environmental edu^ratlon plan. 
SCTie of the component' parts of an environmental education plan are 
embodied in the -follovlng action planning sheets. 

Environmental education action should reflect the adult education 
conBtunity as veil as school children* 



Listed belov, for your dnformation*, Are ^objecjilves from the pro'posed « 
plan for Environmental Educatlori--State of Oregon. 

PB0GRA>4 AIID CURRICTJLUM DEVELOPffiNT AKD , COMMUNITY EDXATION 

Objectives: To improve the learning of basic skills (reading, vrltlng , 

arithmetic ) by providing experiences that allow for anpllca- 
tlon of those skills in the 'total environment. - 

Application of these skills in a problem- solving^ approach 
to the environment vlll give children the motivation and 
coffipetenc^ to develop personal snd group responsibility" " 
i r tovard their social and natural envljfonment » 

Objectives: Provide envl4^n»ntal ^cpurses that involve the community 

puW^lc in activities resulting *ln an increased understanding 
^ * of. the environment y man's relationship and res-ponsibility ^ 

to the environment y and a motivation to parcjclpate in 
enviroiyBental problem solving , especially at the local level- 
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Provide o'p^rtunl^les In.fiareer development for students' 
/ ' ^ interested in environmental occupational training . 

TSACBEB GAINING / , ^ 

Objectlvfp: To improve teacher education ' by giving the teacher the tools 
to become highly sklllW in Invol^fite stTidents in the total 
learning envlironment . ,The application of these tools vill/- 
^ ^ develop lni;e'3ractlohs betveen a^ student and' his envirerment 

.that' can lead to the developm^ent of hls^ rerponfibility tovard 
' , ' his society and envjfronaent . 

EDUCATIONAL FAilLITIES ^ | 

Objectives: To identify afcd develop a ^etvoiic of educational- facilities 

necessary to Implement and improve a total quality educational 
' , ^ experience for all students (K— adults In^udlng'lay ]people). 



U.S. Forest Service 
Denver, Colorado 



■ ^ '.- . # , 

PUBLIC UNDp^TAHDIWJ AR13 SUPPORT • ' ' . . ^ 

Objectives: Close the coimnualcatlon. gap by 'gaining acceptance .and sup3>ort 
^on a local level of existing acd mev school district environ- 
mental education 'programs, " 

. Close 'the coinniunlcatlon gat by gaining acceptance and sxipport 
on a state' level of a state environmental education plan. 

The follovlng materials are designed, vlth saaiplea and /reference materials 
behind each Action Planning Sheet; to assist- in the development of your 
Environmental Education ^an. Hotice that )Dehind feach planning sheet are 
' materials to assist you in the development of your "Environmental Education 
Plan'. * y 

These materials are not designed to be all inclusive, but only to provide 
you vlth some reference- information. 

Materials Include : ^ Page 

* Inventory ' Sheet ' i • . 3 

^ Action Planning for EstabLishing a Local Envi^nrcntal Education Committee^ 4 
Reference: Conservation Education Councils 
Action Planning for Establishing an 'Environmental Study Area Plan , 13 
Reference : Enviroia^tal Sttady Area Plan ' 

Schoolyard Develojacent and Inventory Sheet 
Sample Woj-isheet fpr Interpretive Study Areas 
Sample Writings for Bn Interpretive Stop 
Sample Format for-an E.S.A. Ran 
Action Planning /or a Teacher Workshop . 26 

Reference : , Samples of Workshops ^^^^^^^^^ 

Tvro-veekend . 
Evenings^and Saturdays * • 
One-day , • 

Action planning for Constructing and Investigating an Envi'ronmental 
Education Curricxium- into the Existing Educational System. 30 
Reference: Sorc E.E, Curriculum Ideas and CfUldellnes ' 

Sample Envlrona«ntai Investigation 'Assignment . * 
S825)le Formal E.E. Curriculum Exercise 

Some Guidelines for Developing Objectives of Performance Tasks ^ 
Curriculum Development Questions * 
Action Planning for Putting the Component Parts of the Plafi Together 33 
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DETELOFOC AN SKVTSOMMESTAL SDUCATIOH ACTION PIAR FOR YOUR AREA 



Inventory: i 

Do you have an Environmental Education Committee or equivilent in your 
community? Does it include a cross section of commmity people? 



.List the existing environmental programs in your area. 



Do they range from Kindergarten to adult education? 



What voids are there? 



List, the environmental areas used as classrooms. 



List the additional, on^s that could be used. 



What environmental education teacher and resource people workshops have been 
held in your surea in the past two years? 

Wha^t type of environmental avareness, workshops ha,ye been conducted or are being 
conducted or being planned for community people in ydur area? 

23b 
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ACnOH PLANKINO FOR ESTABLISHHK? A LOCAL EHVIRQHMENTAL EDUCATIOH Cl 



Ll«t .the .steps InyolvecJ In setting, up an environmental education committee 
in your ibcal area*. ^ ^ 

Comamnity ( or area or regional) How the 12 Committee Could Meet . 

Heeds in EE. Heed. 



Identify key people and groups ^o be included in EE Committee^ 

People and Groups to be V Reasons for Their Being Included 

Included on EE -Committee 



t 



Pro Jects '^the coamittee might do to help^' needs: 
Short-terp pit)Jectf : 



Locg-tem projects r 



(Select 1*2 projects frtai the above list that the EE^Coaaaittee could 
" initiate and ComiJ.ete in one yealr.) 

pAject ; . * ^ 

9tcps to Implement the Project. 'Target Dates 



runctlogs of tSe SB Coinailttee 



P«iple or Groups 
Who Might 
, HeIy EE Coasmlttee 



^ " Park & Rec. 
DepartMUt 




School Dlst* 
'Superltrteodent 



turned-On 
Teacher 



Revs Media 



Federal Agency 



Local Planning 
COTftlsslon 



Civic Organizatios 




vf ^-^Wo^ ^ 



Support 



»lan k ! 
Inatruqt 



Site 



Publicize 



Kd4 
Durde 



Providd 
Sesov 

Peonle i4/ 



or ail 
?rovid^ 
48P8, charts 
[nfo« c^n studies 



?rovld| 
iteak 



7' 



Construct a chart siailar to the sajnple above. Put in your ovn column headings 
for: • . • 

a. Peopl«r or Groups^ Who Might Help EE Comaittee . _ 

h* Functions of the EE Ccnn&ittee 



This cbart can be a pycBBing t/6ol for initiating and i^leMnting^ various 
functions of the EE C^imittee«{ " 



ind ifipl 
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A CHECK LIST Ctf tPEAS FOR AM EHVIRQiM^fCi^ EDDCAIION COMMITTEE 

. (Complied for Teacher Conaiients) ^ 

Fzovldb foundation for carrying out an environmantal education pto^aa 
in an areav 

PttTpoe of cottntil • • 

a« Provida envirbnaental training for educato-rs and othar Interest groups 

(BeS.A. leadarsy cburch groups K 
b«i Sailing group for environaex^a/ sducation^ 

Cm Guidance and advisory group?"^^ * ^ ^ 

' d» Locate technical assistance for carrying out an environaental education 
prp^asi* ^ 
e* Contact point for state and regional groups in envirpnaiental educatipn^ 

People on council ' ^ 

a. Group structure _ 

1. Figureheads - provide influence and stature to the group (oayors, 

state reps.)* ^ * 

2. Technical resource^ople (local, state, and federal resource 
agencies)* 

. 3.. Concerned people who don't kave the knowledge of environxne^tal 
edpcation, but have driving force for action 
4. Key e^ators. and administratorVy principals, school boards i teachers. 
hm Hake up b^niae-bf area 

1« La^ge towns - target group^-focua on educators and board, of edt^p^ion 

beca\mft«4(tf^atge nt2ad>er of people* 
2. Small townsl-can coyer all the itowns, interests and typea^f people* 

Jobs of council ^ ^ — 

* a. Set up a training team of resource and envirotaaafttal educators. 

b. ' Establish workshops for educators and other interisst groups* 

c. Set up environma^tal study areas. 

d. Guidance for school programs. . 

e. Clearing house for assistance to educators (pjpdvide information on who 
^ #to contact or directly supply the technical assist^ce). 
^ f. Inventory ^^hat othW groups are doing in environa ental ^ducatibn, and 

try to provide central direction. 
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V EWIROWMENTAL EDUCATTQN COUWCILS^ 

— * - , * 

—Many people including educators and natural resource managers are concerned - ^ ^ 
at the lack of learning experience In school that will help a-" child observe 
and relate to his total^ environment. These types of experiences are ^ 
iarerative* in developing an intelligent s6clety capable of properly manag*; 

our environxent. *Many teachers are ir^terested, but do not have the 
skills or experience to provide conser'/atlon and outdoor learning experiences 
for students'. Resource people can assist educators in developing facilities, 
"activities, and curriculum for these progranjs. 

Environmental education c^iunclis have be.en successful in planning and i*- 
plementlng programs in many areas. You may already have a comlttee or 
coiincll that is concerned vlth some aspect of an environmental education 

— ptt^graa^^uch as the County Conservation Day Comm^J*ee. It may be a>a|imple 
matteij to. enlarge the ycomittee' s membership to Include more educators « 
and resource people and to broaden the existing committees'' objectives and 

- program. Objectives of such a council is usuadly concerned vith the im- 
plementation ar*d coordination of envirorimental education programs wit:h the ^ 
existing scliool program. % 

_.JSJO SHOULD BS OS THE COUMCIL? 

^^JThe council ^culd consist of educators and resource people who can e^tchange . 
' ideas and actl^/lties to enhance the development of quality school njrograms. 
Members 'should include, but not^e restricted to, County^ School Superintendents, 
School District Superintendents, building principals, Curriculum Directors, 
classroom teachers. County^ Extension Agents, Resource agency and private 
organization representative *^ivlc group representation, park and recreatlon^ 
district representative college people, news media, ^c^. ^ ^ . 

WHAT CAN THE COUNCILS DO? • i " 

1- * Teacher workshops. J " ** 

2. ffeln plan and develop on-site schoolyard classrooms ar*d activities. 

3. Build self -guided nature trails. 

Develop conservation teaching aids ^and activity sheets. 
5. Provide coordftoatlon and dissemination of teaaijer requests in environ- 
_ mental educatioi^ programs. 

SO:^ STEPS IN ORGANIZING A LOCAL COUJ^^^T^ 

1. InvUbe a few key interested educa^rs and resource people to a msetlnff . 
to explore the possibility of establishing a locals environmental 

_ education council . ; _ 
^ * ^ 

2. If the group agrees to the need for a council, then set up a -clsinr.lna 
subcommittee to decide on who to invite to the orgeinizatlon meeting, ^ 
develop the program agenda, td^e and place, (Invitees should be those 
people that the planning committee identifies /ss action-type people who 
will get Job assignments done.) 
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The program might Include soaei^knovledgeable sj^alcer vho has had 
experience and can orleiat the group to the environftcntal-^edujiption 
Job in the schools and Identify specific action ^lobs the committee 
can do to be effective . Don*t^g^t tied up In ^lot of phllos6phy. ; 

3; gold meeting and have.discusslofe on the HeeMs and concerns in 

cnviro.nmental. education • (Bave recorder take' dovn pertinent ideas/ 
exming programs, examples 6f programs elsevhere, pev programs needed, 
contributions of manpov^j:, materials, etc%, offered', e<tc,) 

/. 

Appoint temporary chairman and secretary. ^Chairman should appoint an 
' ad hoc committee tp digest meetings discussion ynd formxilate a short ^ 
^ report for the next meeting giving action recgiarendations for the 

dlrsctlon of the group* Recommendati6ns ^^^hduld be specific' and • f 
relevant. ' ' 

U. Have second meeting one month later to discuss recommendations, (mail 
out ahead of time), changes or additions. Adopt committee* charter end 
subcooanlttee assigrjoents. (Every person of the council should be 
' assigned to a subcommittee or given some task.) Decide upon the first 
project the cdmmittee yants ,to undertake* It should be short, easy to^ 
plan, outside and assuted of success. Examples are: One-day teachers* 
^aicshop on a schoolyard or along a nature trail; taStig school ad- ^ . 
ipnlstrators and school board members cn a resource managemcntr shov-me 
Irip; helping a principa^plan an outdoor l^ratory on a schoolyard, 

5. Continue monthly meetlngs^ ^or regular meetings as needed. 

6. Hold first, project , h>ve nevs coverage. * ' 

7. Coiitinue to vork vltb th»" educational coiraflunity in as many vays as' 
possible to enhance the ^ educational experience in the schools^. 

8. Plan on having at least one or tvo activities involving the public' 
schools *e8Ch year. % 

EXAMPLES OF EXISTOG COUNCILS: * - • 

1« King County Environmental Education- Council, Seattle, Washington. 

2. Kittitas Conservation and Outdoor Education Council, Ellensburg, 
Washington* 

3. Chelan-Dbtjglas County Conservation alfc Outdooir Education Council, 
Wenatchee, Washington. 

if- Snohomlah County Environmental Education Couiicll', Everett, Washington. - 

5. Pierce County C-t>nservatlon and Outdoor Education Cduncll, Puyallup, Wa. 

6. Clark County Environmental Education Co\incil, Vancouver, We* 

7. Metropolitan Outdoor Education Council, Portland, Oregon. 

8. Lane County Conservation and Outdoor Education Council, Bugeoe, OregoCt. 

9. Jackson County Conservstlon and Outdoor Education Council, Mfdford, Ore: 

Contacts for these councils can be made through the Tollovlng: 
■ Mr. David Kennedy , Environmental Education Consultant, Supt. of -Public' 
^Instruction's' Office, Olympla, Washington. ^ 

Bus Vance , Environmental Education Consultant, Oregon fioard of 
- 'Education, Sf.le,Ti, ©re. . - ' 
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One of the most, beneficial programs the council can do is conduct teacher in- 
service workshops. . ^ ' . • 

* **' « 

:SC^ PROGRi^lkACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS ' - 

1. ^^iiple On^tey Cotisfervation Workshop f^ Teachers * • 

An impot<ant objective of a one-cl'ay teachers workshop is to inyolve the teacher 
in doing activltfes outside on the schoolyard, nature trail, in, the forest, etc. 
The workshop can be held on Saturdays, professional teaching days, preschool 
orientation week, etc. The subject areas.^an be manned by rfesout*ce people, 
and stugt not be lectures but group activity-oriented sessions. 
• ^ *■ ' 

8:15 a.m. . Leave assembly point by_bus for workshop area. 
9:00 a.m. Arrive at area and assemble for orientation to field study. 
* ' Coffee break. ' . ^ . _ 

Eacl^ 'group of about ZO^eachers will rotate through three different ^resource 
subject areas. If more than 60 teachers" total, then have two soil groups, 
two ^plant groups, etc. Subgroup I Subgroup II SubgroufJ III 

^ (20 teachers) (20 teachers) (20 ^teachers) 

9:30 - 11:00 Soils Plants Wildlife 

11:00 - 12:30' 'plants Wildlife v Soils ' * 

12:30 - 1:30 Lunch ' ) 

1:30 - 3:00 Wildlife- • ' Soils ] Plants 

, 3:00 r 3:30 Written Evaluation 

3:30 • Leave by b\is for Roseburg * ' 

4:00 Arrive R^burg ^ • '^-^ 

. Each resourSe group will participalR.n "^^ing" activitie^s to better understand 
the resources and their |fiterrelationship8 on Che area.* ' 

For example: Spll - >take micromonolith, feel and see soil 
« structure and texture, ^serve soil-^plant ^ 

' . ' relationships, etc. * $ 

* • • * • 

Plants - Use increment borers, tree identification, 

plant competition^ determine tree volume, , , 

^ ' take range transects, .plant-soil-animal 

^ ^ ' relationships. 

Wildlife - Find evidence of wildlife, discuss and construct 

trtldlife habitat, discuss and observe animal-soil Vater 
_ relationships. ^ ' ♦ 

f 

Other - Other subjecC areas can -include; Water ,> creative arts, 
^ , Language arts, survival, range utilization, etc. 

2^ Developing Schoolyard Classrooms ^ ' 

Many schoolyards can be improved to become a relevant outdoor classroom. 
. Here are a few items that can be done: 

a. Develop a soils pit \ 
A soil pit largd enough for several students to get into and conduct 
studies of soil'horizon depth, texture, structure, PH, root penetration^ , 
There should be such a pit for each different type of soil in the area. 
Should be fenced so students can't fall in, consider a roof over the pit. 
Studies in characterictics of soil productivity, sell development, geography*, 
economics**^ , ^. . 



t»^ Pevolop nnxnrborotimi of native plants * - * 

An i|rc*n planted to the nntlvc plant '5, tr.^cs, -shrlabs, ground caver plants, - " 
ferns, mocr.cs, fundus, lichens. This is a -long term project. The sun- ^ 
loving plorts are planted first a.nd as jjround shade is produced, shade* ? 
loviTJg pJ.*i[Tts sucli ferfts, etc*, can bo added. Studies in plant Recession, 
Observational skills, classification, aei^thetics, 

C» Ppv clop hnbitat fAr ' nniric " - 

''ijr — ; ' — 

Areas alonj, the rcncc* rows, odd corners mid gven sowc landscape areas 

around buildings can be planted to nrultiflora rose, bitter chenry, taountlin 

aslUiudiar. plur. Cascara, etc., and will provide d|*sthetic screening froa ^ 

^ n<4Piborin(. houses, protection for birds and' small roaiamals. Studies in 

animal hab) ts,- feeding migration, classi:;ication, aesthetics. 

• ■ ' ' ' • , 

d. Develcv> lai^dscnnir.n around gchool* buildings , - » 

Provides austhecie appearance, benefit and- credit to corainuoity* Beautify 
the ichoolj rounds and blending of buildi-igs to fit the scho#iyHrd, To 
reduce cla;sroor. glare and solar heat problem, thereby increasing cf.icctive'- ^ 
ness of cl* ssroom leitning environment. Enlarge study of plants and new ani- " 
mal habitat s. . . ^ 




Should be rccomplishcd-as a port of the overall learning environment plan 
for entire school property at time school is built. * Many native*; anS in- 
troduced pianfcs lend themselves to low cost maintenance' and mSximpm 
aesthetic riducational values. , . , / 

Studies in aesthe-tic's ^nd beauty of our school, claasiff cation Aid study 
new plants, difference- anc^ reason for ^oLl temperature in culturaliz id^ 
fJ.ower bed: and ccnTpacteS turf areas. - ^ j / - 

^ ^ ' * ^~ 

Difference in ornamental plants- from nat Lve plants.' difference in wildlife 
Xp^und her'e from other areas. Shade as a factor in temperature phanga. 
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)^pX\\re Trails ^i.th self-guided booklet 

Mature traij^s .^c developed areas that /nave same natura^l resource feaiures 
that ckn be interpreted and discussed wiJiL-^tu^iOTts. Tho^scrare outdoor iftuseums 
where th<e student observes, makes infei?^ncer'''&bTOt' what me sees and then can 
discuss it with hi^ class. The tour Ifeok^t. helps the/tea0icr prepai^e for the " 
experience by r>iving her background ifrfSf^tlon and by^ listing some questions . 
that ^he can yse as an interest starter for the lessOn, The Audubon Society, ' - 
Park Service, and U. S. Forest Service have several, publication^ availably ar 
refer encesr in the devclopm9nt of nature' trails. . : ' • 

4. Conservation Teaching Ales and Activity Sheets ^ " * . ' * " " * _ ' 

Many times the teacher is it a loss for idjeas 'and activities to use in the 
- cutd_oors. The 'council nenbers toqld develop* simple experiment sheets on Subject; 
, such as inventorying ^apgc readiness, d<*tcrmining volume of tree, making C«oil 
analysis, ;inden;:ificacion of aquatic insects, or rules of thought about soil- » 
plant reli^tionships. ' . - 

Teaching aids can be acti-^-icy oriented. The/ should be designed to provide the 
♦teacher with student invoi^-anent in obsc!rvation, measurement, classification, 
.inferring and sctti.is up sitnplc ey^pcrimcnt;s Ch the outdoors. 
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nmental Education 



^ ^ ; • ' • > ,yfr^ EX<tfgLE* OF ONE SEX OF'OPIRATiNg GUIDELINES ' 
. -"^'V 'P^i* teouttcll will be khown 'aS^he ''King Cpunty 

\' ^'tf ^2*. Council. Obje^ivest - ^ ' • " 

I'^-'r- *.. . • . • ^ > ' . T" : . ' ^ ' • 

.I. - . • A. .To provide' for tj^e wi»e use natural resources througji envtron- 

f ' ' «e?ital'*&cation /^ograas.' - . ^ * ' • 

. • , / fo Tjrovide. a fonim vhere educators, • resource managers, and other " 

- . - \ ;\ ^nt^^ted citi^ra^can share concerns and ii;ifonnation in the area 
■ ' ^ Tof res.our^Je use edi^ti^ and s^ek ^cooperative solutions to their 
coanon prfitU.^s. ^\ j ^ \ ^ ' • ^ • 



to' Morvlde envirbtiMntal jeducatiqjpLai^^ ^ 

D/ • 16 ^oordln^te requests from schools *for re&^mr^ce people to assist* 
.with field trips, conservation 'prdjectSr' development of school sites 



^imrf similar educational, ventures. 



*| B.-' To foster. training for teac^efi in environir«n\^ education tiirough 

' ^ * • looai^in-^ervic* programs, teacher vorkshops, »|^educational 
^90 televisiobw ^ * ^ 

- * F* • Xo assist scKoc^ In integrating eiivironmental e^cat ion- into their ^ 

; ^ * curriculum, ful^cattons, bibliographies, spop€ Arjd . sequence charts, % 

\' ' * other conse^tation'teaohit^ aids.' - - ^ ^ • 

-V • ' . . ^ ' 

• GV To^act a^ -a %llai9cn with othfr envitptjroental education committees, 
the Natural Rerturc^s Fortm of ^^ashington, Conservation Education- • 



• •Association^ and otTier grou^i^icdlcated to- furthering the wise use 
pf our natsjural resources. . ^ ^ ? * c 



3.; .ThiBbyncil will be cjftiphiid' of ^nt^x^jtedrgp^sentatives and/or^ tndi- - 
\ v^dSarsf from citizen groups, educat^ioi^^'lnaustry, government and otfhers 
. ^ ^ who supittt the^objjact;iVe^ of t^e -council. ' ^ " , * • " 

The^coMncil''Hill tde^et monthly, /Special .-meetings* may be h^ld as needed. 4 . 

' 5^ ^BpvcH Vfflclara will be^chalman, THce-chaictoan and secretary- t2;ca6urer. 

fh^y wtll-ljjB .elecfted by. majority vote a«uthe Spring meeting and serve one - ^ 
^^ * / \ #ff leers, \*ill ^ot^ate: when the chairman completes his tern, he will^. 

be* replaced by the, vice-chairman, and the secretary- treasurer wil become - 
* th<|,>rice-<bairman.* Thus Jthe sepret^ry-rtreasurer will usual-ly^b^ the only 
)(iew' member each year. * ^ ^ 

r . . ; ^ - • 

6.' Each n^inlber of thejCouncil will 1te .a^pointefl to a subcommittee^ 

. . * ^ ^ ' \. . 7 . 

il Thesa'.By-Lays may be amended by majori"^ vote of tnbse members present 

at^ny regui^ meetings, - ' ' * . ~ 

8. An executl^4pC0uncil, comprised :w then-Chairman, Vice-^Chairman, Secre- 
*tary Treasurer andf inatfediat.e' Post Chairman, Is empowjped to carry ovl • 
. routine c,6unciVbu»4.ne8$ 't^gtweeh regular Sieetings of the full^ King 
County -Environmental Edue'artiom- Council ^ * 



* . ' SUGGESTED SUB-COMMITTEES AKD JOBS FOR COUNCIL TO IMP1£MENT - 

P * i. Outdoor ciassroea Sub-CommlJttpe: . . •» . ' ' 

A, - Review by-law objectives C6J) atS suggest tangible 8 in which they laay JJ^ % 

^^4;- be iaplcmented. / i^^. ^Ni 

Ff B. <^ Assist schpols with ..evaluation and developnen* of potential outfeiS: ^ . F 

^ classrooms, Thefe incty^^' schoolyards, parkai? natural areas ,^etf* • rfe 

r ^ C* List major -problem area| we should consider for next year* 

Teacher Training Sub-'Cono0.ttee: , . • 

" ' * ' - -4- -I . ' • ► . ' ' ^ ' ' 

A, Review by-law;bbjec«lve E and develop and coordinate one-4ey environmental. 

. education teecher wcrtrkshogs, ' • ^ , ^ / 

B. D^^^ate information on' cotl^rvatidh workshops ^nd scholarships to • * 
tnHrchers.> ' ' - * . 

*C. .Explore fole'of educational television in teacher training, 

" TT T^ d»riculum I|it6grati;on SubrCctaniittee: ^ ^ ^ * ^ ' 

^ A. Evaluate maj^r problras environmfxtfal cty^^ . , 

^B. Plan how by-law Objecriv> F best be afcoaplISied. * _ ' ' 

. Me, Work out method of placing conservation education mat^ial cu^renHy ^ 

0^ '-av^^ilable in school libraries within area. ^ ' ^ * ' 

iv/ Educational' To\jrs Sub-CQjnmitt^-ee: , * - - *! * f .. 

A, Review-by-law object^ive^ C, and D^; and suggest ways in i*iich 'Questional • 
* toars offered by valrious pt^vate «hd govet^nental <ygani«ations can help 

^ \ achieve thpse objictives. - . \ L.^ 

\^ B. /Make listing of existing tours aj^ailable to; schoK^s. Suggest Wow this , 

• lifting may be l)est^distributed to school administrators. \ ' 

V - > ' ' ^> • V- ^ 1 * , 'V ^ ; 

^. Extension Sub-Con^ttfee: ' , . • * * ^ • ' . 



^ ' ^ -A.' Suggest ways^of implementini ^y-law objective ; 



^ ' * . VI. Coordin^ion of Requestfs . 

^ b^aw D. an4 explore way* <(f coordinating sch^l requests '^or 

, environmeiiti?al materials and resourcfe Ipeople. ^ 



V 
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^ j>CroOT^fUHHIllS FOR ESTAHLISHIHO AK EWVIBOlfMENTAL STODY AEEA PLAK 

^1. What ^ction^doe*b an Enriroiuacnta^ St.udy^»Areft seirvet 

,\24- Lift the possible 8tcns;'«that ml|ht be Involved In lnlt.latlng an 
/ * ' IxxWrOTBenttt Study A*ea project In-ypur area: 

b« ^Biiabar the steps In t&e sequence they mighc be done. ^ 



4 



/ 



J. name the >eopie or 'groups- vho ^Ight lielp in the inventory and use 
of sBftviroDBienjtal Study Areas: • ' ' * * _ 



k. Deyelop' a matrix abowlng Jobs .to be' done ai^" people to do ti»««. -Use 

' information from #2 -aiid #1' above. . ^ v' • 

^ 1 # Steps and target dates in 'Initiating an' ESA 
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people dr groups who^ 
Ddjght help in ixiven- 
>bory and tse of ESA ^ ^ 
from #3 above.- 

' : \ ' t — - 
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A CHECK LIST OP, IDEAS FOR EHVIROMMBRTAL STUDY AREAS f 
^ ^ . • * (Ccwplled from Teacher- Cements) ^ ^ t 

IdeiOtlfy need for* Environmental Study Areas • 

Envlrwjmental Education Council should Include ^ committee (team) for E.S.A. to 
Identify, select. Inventory, eadh site and determine guidelines for its use and 
managesient* * • 

Goals ^ ^ . ' r * ' 

Detezttining' individual c6fflmitments by members Ibf our.coaamittee and ofir group— establlab^ 

a comnlittee. • - - . , * _ - 

Involve total community— missing a<%^;5w people as possible. 

'•Education formally vili^be # sub-actlM^f tbe community comndttee. # ^ ^ 

Get action to z^eplace. vords — a timetable. ^ f • ^ ' j 

Identify individuals Interested— agencies and ccBBBittees already involved established ^ 
coBdnlttee . ' 
Involve resource people, civic organization" informal and formal groups, interested- 
groups, clubs. , . * > ' 

School— representative appointed by Superlntendcttt. ^ '-^ .^ ' ' 

"^Meet— for action. 
Encourajfe active participation and coBBiunity leadership. 



Develop criteria for priorities of land selection. ' * ' . 

What ecosystems do ye.want to-atxKly? " ^ , 
Look for ^i^rea or areas that represents several ecosystems and environment^ situtftions. 
Comparisons" natural vs. man-made. 

Inventory Jobs ' , ' • • * 

jftio \ Reports or, record 

Divide the Job Of. Inventory / a. ^Map ^ ^ 

ft. Eatura£\reas - b^^ 'Phot'ograametty 

b. Urtan J - ^ c. .Photos ^ 

c. Rural 'd. .List of wh^t is on area (narrative) ^ 
Hov - field investigation e. Distance from school 

Selection ' ' . ' , '"-^ 

Prepare a plan of development and ahov to best use the selected areas. 

Which of the ipventoried vill we use ,and promote? . # , ^ 

Prepare a suamary of areas vith our' recommendation. 

Availability of land. 

I 

» Development • \ ' • . 

Secure approval fo^{ovnership?) use f^tej appropriate, agencies, i^nd individuals. 
Inventory existing jftiyslcal feat^s. 

Determine desirable additions— development priorities, including: Timeline and 

isaster plan, safety, access to and through et al.. * - 

lj5)leafint and coordinate: a. Woric forces,- b. finances, Ci Public relations , comKunlty 
' involvement. ' ^ ^ * 

D^veloT^n-servlce program for InteresteFd teachers, .etc. (require it before use of E.^*A,^ a 

TrgdPtion of area 

Meet with local press, community Leader andigroups. 
Initiator—stir Interest— locate other interested* parties. 
Gather Interested people for local site committees. . - 

Sfct soaie objectives based on local needs . Committee yould develop selling approach to . 
Tfjroper officials. . 

^ a. Promote Inventory of potential sites' \ 
b. ProBOte use of sites 



V 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY AREA^PIAN 



\ " ■'■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

C# The educational process must: encompass a wide variety bf learning -epviron- - A 

ments in order to equip our young' people with the educational tools neces- . s^^^^ 

sary for intelligent and effeuuive environizientai ?ianagemenc, ' . i 

* ' «*!.'* 

' There are many opp^rtynities^utsi^e the classroqm that provide students ^ - *' 

with a variety. of environmentally oriented experiences."- ' * 

Teachers and administrators must be able tp identify and use these "out'side- 
^ the-classroom" environments to complement , the existing school curriculum, ^ 

4 • > - - # ' ^ 

Qne^term applied to thejie learning' environments^J^ ^Environmental Study Areas * - x 
(E.S.A.). The^e areas can be used for, the apprlicati'on of bas^ic leamipg 
"^"^kills through collecting and" interpreting d^ta, identifying envii^bnmental > * i^' 
problems^ a^xptoring cause-and-ef fe^t relationships, and developing'alternative ^ . 
' 5 solutions to environmefital managemenjt, ^ — ^ ^ * • 

An 'eptrironmental Study AreA is a places then^ where a person can beSome 
involved in investigating some aspect of manVs relationship to his'environ - 
ment (nafural or -mah-^de) . It can range froc; a near natural ar^a to the 
man^altered areas of urban renewal . * , 

Steps to initiate an Environmental Stu^y Area proj^ect "in your sch6ol district • 
mlg]jt include: ^ ' ' . ^ ■ 

Inventory the Envirora|tental Study AAreas' of Community (nafetjrai^^jaan-made,* 

man-altered, etc.). ^ * • ' 

Inventory professional and avocajtions that can make a contribution to , * 

improving the interractlon bettJlen students and'^heir community environment;, • 

De^relop a broad curriiuluxp^^^s^yectrum Xo W*sually shov hew the school' site, 

local E.S.A.,* profession, avocations, etc., fit into the educatior^^l 
objectives. 

Hold a series of environmental-awarepess workshops ax>d meetings for^the 
public, teathers, stud^ts, etc., to unveil and discuss the proposed 

* total comnmnity environmental education projeet, ' 

Establish a series of lay conmittees (students,- teachers, community people) 
to develop^ learning packages to fit the environment/ needs of k^^s, teachers,* 
and educational-- objectives. , 

Parts of the project include in-service training courses for teachers^ to 
develop additional skills in'the use of E.S.A. V (such 'as setting up 
problem solving situations, data < collecting exp%ri^nc6s, etc.). 

• ■ ^ SCHOOLYARD DEVELOptlENT ' / • - - • ' !^ • " . 

* The school can be u^ed to apply skills learned in the classroom as Veil as 
. " ^ deve^p a concept or ninderstanding about some re^latlon^ip that e:cists in ,the ^ 

^ ecosystem.'' . , • ^ *^ ♦ ^ « ' - v 

Here are some, items to consider in the development of schoolyard E.S.A, *" ^ 
^\ Establish a School Site Committee (Students, Teacher, and Community. , . . 1 ' - 4 / 
/*'^Kt^ --^.C.'S., 'etc., parents). i - ' . * ^ . ^ 
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Construct a map of the 'school 'site. . * • , 

Identify and describe uniq&e Tsharacteristics. 

Develop a plan of use ^nd alternati^^e Use. . ^ ^ • 

Develop a brochure about the schoo). lab. 
List plants aud .plot on teap.^ ' • . 

Investigate, possible sources of plants. ^ ^ 

t)ev^elop a priority planting plan. 

Pl^t first round of plants. . , 

Fstablish recor3s and keep procedures. ^ , . ^ 

^"day L-service workshop on use o^schoolyarS as^ learning environment. 
(Involve students, teachers^ par^t 8. > ^ .a^^^^\ 

. write-up schoolyard envir^na^ental investigations (involve students^, . < 
Water and* maintain plants— sunnnertime. - ' 

Plant second round of plants. 
Second in-service workshop^ 

continue:; 1. Development of schoolyard. ^ 
•2, Training* sessions ( students- teach er s) . 
3. Curriculum development. ^ ^ 

Ea^ft teacher can involve he^ class in the inventory of their 8.chooly^d . 
and itemize how^hey can use it in their teaq^ing situation. ^ v . . 

Here are s«me exainples of items to be considered for, development for use. 
by students, teachers, ITTA, community, etc. 

,1. Arboretum of Plants 

a. Description . area planted to native plants trees, shrubs^ 
- ground cover plants, ferns, mosses, fungus, lichens. This is a 
long-tesm project. The sunlovimg plants are planted first and 
as ground shade is produced, shade-loving plants such as ferjs. 
etc., can be'^added* 

b Possible T parning situations : tlassifications, identification, • 
- " e^^^omics of plaSts, growth r equirements, develop observational . 
skitta. art texture, aesthetics of plants, seasonal changes ot = 
^ants ahd animals, studies in plant succession. ^ , ,• 

y , • 

c. Location: Cornier of schoplyardf, area not in mains treamj^of play 
yar*. • ' , ' ' ' • . 

2. S oils Pit . , ' • , ». 

Des cription : A soil pit pr bank large enough for several s-tuA^ts ^ 
to aet into and cond-^ct studies of soil horizon depth, .textufe, 
structure, ph, root p-rtetratlon. There should be such a pit for 
each diffferin/ type of .soil iA the area.- Should be fenced so 
students can?t fall in; consider a roof on.the,pit for winter 'use.. 



a. 



b. 



PossibleJearnJPS^ Soil studies ^"fl^^^^J;^ ^ll^^^ 

requir?ne^t5 , water 
'§0x1 erosion, ha^r.^r' 
of paintir-?, t^rtur-^- 



recuT7^Iv,"«"a~?"r^'^i-°^. capability uses, 

^^oirerosion. ha.r..r''. studies, process of soil making, art assignment 
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c. Location Corner of school yard br nearby vacant lot, e*^., ^ 
where good soil profile can be studied safely/ ^ ' * . 

Wildlife HfiLbitats . ' ' ^ ' • , 

a. >Description j Areas along i;Jie fence rows, comer and ..evea ^ome 
landscape areas around buildings' to be pitted: to axultiflora rose, 

I bitter cherry, oouirtain' ash, ind^a plxua, cascara, etc/ WiJJ. \ 

provide aesthetic screening frbm neighboring houses, protection for 
birds and color to the school yard. • , . - * 

"b. fdssible Learning Situation ; ^ Classification, identification of* 
wildlife, wildlife habitat^ cOT5)aring-to other,^ requirenients for* 
survival, wildlife f wind-in area, social and econooic, values of / . 
wildiife, an area of %cial structure with species of wildlife, 
physical adaptation of wildlife to' this envirqnment^Cda al]/ kinds 
have same type pf, bill? Why. don't squirrels have calilne^tfeth', 
etc.?) ' , \ ^ ^ ' . , ■ 

c* Location : Along, fence row, odd corners in school ya^rd, flower * 
beds-f^ etc. ^ • ■ " ^ 

Outdoor Classroott Gathering Place ^ 

a. Description : For class to gather^ rirformally to 'studiy ai^hin^^ - ^ 
^ - A secluded st>ot, sheltered:. f^Qm wincT^nd peopl^^. Might be a * * ^ 

depression in the ground, an aB5)hi theater typej Might have'' 
benches, logs, or iust gras^.; 

b. Possible learni^ng situation : The class -ddes not have to sta^J.n 
'the four walls of a o^fc^srooK^to study frcsn a text, do a lar^rage ' 

arts assignment ozLhave^a debate. Can be used to .enhance wr'iting . 
a Haiku, read k ^oes^ discuss a "current problem or do a class 
a$ s fgnment . v * . , f 

Picnic Area 

9 , _ ' * 

* - " ■ — J , - • 

- a. , Description : Area under shade trees on or heat Xawn^ ^r mowed 
grass area with enough tables so a whole class can enjoy a . 
• lunch. Fireplaces can be provided as need'ed or desired. 

b. Possible Learning Situation ; ' Develop^roper attitude for use of 
outdoor environment --^ what to dg wit^ garbage, papers, etc.; 
. aft^r eating, ho^ to properly build and extinguish can^jfire and 
cleanup afterward, social experience of courtesy and* sharing the 

outdoors together, values of recrea^^ion. facilities^ ,need for 

proper use of outdoor with mcnre leisure tlme^ 

Outdoor^Environment Laboratoi'y Area ^ ^ ' * 

^a. description r (1) An ar^ of.. land tliat is, in its natural state. 
This might be a wooded area, a vacant lot of hstive' grass^ and 
other plants, hardwood area, a l?og, 'swamp, e£c/. The important . 
thing is^hat it remains iri its native state and that man doesn't 




taB5>er with the natural environment, fids may be an^ area ^ to 
20. acres or more. (2) An area near the school buildings for 
students to plant a garden'iof ■ tree seedlings, flowers,- or 
vegetables in conducting groving plant studies. ^ 

b. Possible L€aa:ning Situation; Q uadrant study of soil, plants, 
wildlife relatipnships , studies in plant succession,, natural ' 
' and social history studies of ar«a, wildlife habitat, growth 
requirements of plants, aesthetics of* natural areas. 

Landscaping' of 'School Grounds - ' 

a. Description: Should be aqcoinplished &s a part of the overall 
learning environment plan foi* entire school property .at tiifee 
^school is built*. , Many native- and introduced 'plants lend 
th«iisel\^s to 'low maintenance costs and maximum aesthetic 

/ educational values. Sycamore or sweet gum trees, for example, , 
are fine to plant in i'ront of south and west school room- windows 
to grov£de shade for bright swny days thereby cutti*ng glare and ^ 
. heat illside and causing better learning situation. 

Provides aesthetic appesirance, benefit and credit to community. 
BeajLitifie^ ttie scHool^^|rounds and blends. buildings to fit the 
• s^chool yard. To reduce classroom glare and solar heat pafoblem, 
thereby Incre^ing effectiveness of classroom learning environment^ 

\, ' Possible Leaurning Situation : Aesthetics and beauty of our school 
environment, classification an^ stu<ty of new plants, diffefence * 
" and sreason for spil ten^erature inculturalized flower beds and 
^ con^jacted J^urf ;a5reas. ' Difference in ornament^^^lants fxom 
native plants. Difference in wildlife fo\ma hSIe from other 
areas. Shade as^ a facrtor in temperature change. 



Location: Entire school grouilds. 
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SAMPti: mVEHTOBY SHEET TP USE Wn3 YtlUR-CtASS . 
IS IHVENTORYING YOUR SCHOOL YARD 

Part !• .Jilst the different areas oti your schoolyard that^ can lend 
themselves in providing meaningful learning activities for 
your students. You can list your 'areas by location, different 

f plant cofinminities^ habitats, etc' 

Area ' Activities 



Part 2, Lis^^the specific thing? you would add to your schoolyard to 
Irrorove its use as an outdoor classroom (plants wildlife, food 
plan*^, develop arboretum, etcO 

Area ' # Activities 



Part 3^. Make; a sketch 'or dirawing'^f ^ yoxir schoolyard showing the 
location of items in IJb. 1 and where you. would put items 
' listed in No* 2. 



/Develop land use zoning and planning guiidellf.es for schoolyfird 
'and delineate usi^on schoolyard sketch matp.) 

' • V . . 

19 . * 
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SAMPLE WRIT3 UP FOR AN UTTERPRSTB^S STOP 



C^Srade level to be U5ed:_] \_ 



Des*cription of object: (Rotten 1^^, crowded tree stand, evidence of wild- 
life,' §pil pit, etc.) 



Interpretation o{^ object: (Discuss the ecological and natural aspects_x)f ' 
the subj-ect) ^ 

* Discussion of subject with students through questions (List questions a.nd 
investigation in sequence for developing the'^ubje^t .with students) 



< 



> ■ 

List areas of curriculu^i where this acti^/ity would apply and give an .exanrple 




SAMPLE FOTMAT FOR AN E,S>A, *PLAN 
^""^^"^^^""^"^^^""^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

( Suggested Portland Pob^lc^^c^o^ Envirotimental Study Areas) 

ScfpB 'of the major environmental learning emrirooment has l:>€en identified on 
the enclosed* map and ^hort resume 5f each fpllows. 

Forest Park > Owned "by Portland Park Bur.eau is located in the west bills of 
Portland, -.This 5,,CXX) acre forest is located on typical steeg forest land 
"acces^ihle by road and trail. Studies' of this forest environment can 
include: geology, forest soil formation, plant succession, economic and 
historical significance to Portland, , political inplications in making it a 
Forest Park, pollution problem of an urban foxiest, soil-plant*wat«r 
relationship, social ±BspB.ct on recreation and leisure time users-. 

Present educational tise- ineBides primary grades* observing seasonal diange« 
to sophisticated high ^school and college e:stperiments .in plant -ST;Lc-c€ssion. 

Oaks Bottom, Urban Wetlands , Owned lay Portland Park Bureau^ as -an undeveloped 
park, it is located at the northeast ■ end of Sellwood Bridge. It £s • 
approximately 100 acres in size and is the only wetland area left inside 
.the. city suitable for urban wetland ecology studies-. All others have been 
claimed for industrial or developed recreational use which has destroyed all 
of the wetland characteristics and limited the waterfowl nesting sites. It 
has the largest population of nesting waterfowl of any area in the city. 
Studies can include ornithology observation and re<iord keeping, bird "banding^ 
records 'of nesting habits of migrating fowl, study of migratory flyways, 
.interna*ional treaties, political action* on hunting regulations, bog and , ^ 
wetland plant succession, wat>r hydrololgy studies'", .stream overflow and^ 
siltation, ^jng term bird blind photography J>roject6 and record keeping. 

Pr^ent educational use includes bird ceri^x^ for scientific^^reporting 
ioumals by high schoai-and college students to waterfowl obserV-ation by 
elementary students. - 

Johnson Creek Study Area , Owned liy the city, .this one study area is located 
at S.E. 39th and ^ Johnson Creek, This is a typical small urban stream that ^ 
has been polluted housing and JIght industry development. Studies can 
* includfe collecting and interpreting data on water quality, observing,' 
.coUecitn£ and. classifying aquatic life and predicting poUution levels 
and causesy economics and political action *to alleviate that. pollution, 
studies in adequate land use planning and zoning', on going experinients 
and d^ta collecting of changes in the creek. 

Present educational uses include determing stream flow volume by intermediate 
^udents to measurement of O2 and ten5)erature levels by high* schocfl' students 4 

Mt. Tabor Park , Owned by the city; iz is.an-exti'nct volcano developed as 
a park? It includes a picnid area, an5)itheater (in. the mouth of the volcano), 
water reservoirs,, horticulture garden, scmje semi -natural forest areas and 
commands a Sweeping view of Portland. Studies can include:' geology (physical 

. and historical)^ geography (map reading skills including economia and^latxd 
use patterns ^ growth), forest and horticultural plants, ^comparisons of 

' natural and man-developed recreation areas, water reservoirs, water works, 
<jktershed etc. • , . , 

■" ■ ^ '258 ' ^ ' '^/^ ) 
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iPresent leducationgil uses include: map reading, skills by intermediate 
students to earth sciei^ce studies in volcano geology by 'high school students - . 

Rocky Butte , ' Owned in part by Multnomah County^ it is located on city limits 
between Portland and Parkrose. It has much the sane uses as envisioned^ ai; 
:4t. Tabor. It^commands a good view of the Portland' Airport, CoLjmbia River, 
knd Cascade Mountain range. Studies can include map reading skills, geology^ 
of 'landscape, economc -importance of proposed -housing development on Rocky 
Butte, Portland Airpqi?t (^s an industry, servibe', and taking agricult^aral -land 
ouo of pro^ciuction) rock quarry, deciduoyis^rest environment, • ..^ 

Present educational nises include natyre hikes. . , 

Colombia School Farm .^ 'Owned by the school district, this land is already being 
utilizsid by the schools to involve urban students in important exi)eriences^of 
managing farm land and producing valuable crops. Studies include:; horticulture 
, techniques, res'-^onsibilit^ for growing and harvesting crops, home economics 
in preparing and canning food, agric^xLtural and home and business economics, 
n:achinery repair,' marketing experience, 'soil-plant relationships, land 
capability,, experiments in flood plains, land values, etc. 

Bt*esent educational uses encompass much of the above v ' ^ ^ 

wTaitaker School - Fresh Water Lakgs . Owned partly by the schoo^ district' and • 
private land owner, ^ this fresh water lake area is the last of its kind in the 
Portland area.'' Developed naturally in the flood plan of the Columbia River, . 
these lakes are -fed from fresb water swings. There are- UO-50 acres of ' 
private land surroundi,pg the lake that should be purchased 'immediately to 
insure protection from industrial pollution and to allow for a maximum of 
educational development of th^ area. 

Studies ca,n include comparison bf fresh --^iter aquatic life. to slough aquatic 
* life and relationship to )pLter quality criteria; ecblogical conroarisons to 
Johnson Creek, Willamette River and mountain stream iniForest Park, 
ecological st^^s.in the development and death of a lake,- census ^studies of 
maimals and* birds ^ound the lakes, comparisons ^f animals with"other enviroftmantal 
areas^ (Why do you find different wat-erfoVl at 'Whitaker that^-at Oaks Bottom, . ^ 
for example?), stuciies and experiments in reestablishing different animal 
habitats in and around lakes tjji^bring back a variety of animil life, land use 
planning and zoning, land' development, for proper utilization su,ch ^as an 
arboretum,' natxiral plant succession area. * 

Present educational studies' include: collecting data on Vbqd duck nesting 
^tes (only a small; number of 'wood ducks in area) by elementary students to 
.collectiijig zt)o-plankton from bottom by high school students. 

Other Environmental Study Areas (not marked on map)" . ' * ' ^ 

Tnere are a variety of other environmental study areas and jit'es available 
to further enhance the educational process.. School x^rds can be uaed for] 
experiments in black-top and lawn ecology, (those schools privileg||^ to ha^e* 
a grove of trees or wooded area on or near tjie schoolyard can enga^- in ^ypes 
of -jLTban wood ecology studies). ^Vacant lots, city parks7 Students backyards ^ > 



upban renewal projects, study of old and new architecture, ci^^ transportation 
flow patterns ind changes, zoo, O.M.S.I., Western Forestry Center, -Bose test 
gardens, Hoyt arboretum, all must 'be more fully utilized to involve students 
i^ a. variety o£ realistic educational experiences so that they vail relate 
int'^igently /ind positively to their total environment. 

As these and other areas are identified as potential environmental study 
areas, suggested curriculum guidelines, ^i^tivities and teacher in-service 
training programs for their use must be developed and* scheduled to iiisure 
proper and intelligent use. .- ' ■ ,' ■ ■ 




Sttidy Areas, djscussi^ skills In eavlroia^atal issws. 



Barfed on skills aM C(iiipete6cie$ identified,, construct 
sfa'oiring vfeat sessions, vill be comi^ted. 
Consider Ledgth of tlai^, 

mMber pf participants, ' ' ; ' 
. vho Is available, to construct,' ^ * 

vbo you -need to .contact. ' ^, 



^ A CHECK LIST. OF- IDE^ffi FOr'^E.E., TEACH5R TRAINING' , , 

^ (•Compiled £r cm 'Teacher. Connnents) , ' 

tiivolve community se^nentfs to conduct wdrkshops , , ^ 
One-day- workshops on school yard , ' \ * * ' * 

Coordinated effort wjith other in-service tfainl^mg 

Jormul^te a' training team of resource people and educators (miniBum 4* peopleif. 

Informal contact with educators to gather input into a potential progr^i \ , 

Preliida^ inform^^ontact— prfncipaj to get a 'feeling* ^or support fnd* * 
opposition t a a' program. - " - . \ \ ^ 

*Boer5 of, Education contact a ' ' \ 

vindividual preliminary contacts * . ^ - . , 

" General board meeting' wit^superintendent present / " * . 



Makd initial teacher contact at District orientation sessiop in the fall. 

Mket with small^groups of' teachers f^v sjession (possibly dOTing "observation 
days") staggered 4ur.^ng fali to cover all teachers eventually. Hot to exceed 
10 people/grx)up (prrlnci|)als .invited) . * . * ' > 

Or^anizattop of schedule— abased on time available. ^ Probably 1-day. Do not 
oycrextend (probably 2 Sessions, but enough. to integirate) , and adapt to local 
situations. :* ■ 

When to hold - before" school hegins, in-service days, .weekends^ etc. 

Develop a sbcedule, format and .program ^or setting up and conducting a on,e-day 
teacher workshop. ' _ . , . - 

.Schefdule ^ ' - ' ' 

Fdrmat ' • ^* „ • ^ 

• • • •- 0. 

Jormat ^ ^ , • 

1., Oreientation keynote . 

Role playing \ , . 

2. Instruction in Environmental, Investigation ^ ^ 

Summary Social Appropriate to the area* with facilities 

What 'to teach ' ' * ^ 

Who teaicheifcwhat. 'selec/ resource 'people and educators for instruction and tr^in 
them before workshop. ' - - ' ^ 
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SAMPLES' OF ENVIRONMENTAL fiBUCATGR- Wg^KSttOP 

• * ' » ♦ ' ♦ 

Objectives . . ' ^ „ ' . 

(1) A sample teacher wbrkshop, , , ' ^ * 

As a result of this course, teachers ^houLd be abl^ to:» . ^ .#i * * 

1. '^ Involve their students in environtoent^J. investigajioyis using, tech^ 

niques of: , . ^t*- 

a. Collecting, recording, interpreting «na analyzing data about 
N- b^ Formilating altermaltive solutions and action ,plins for 
* environmental problems, *^ ! " . * 

2. %deny^^ areas* on the schSolyard and oChet parts pi the COTmuntty that 

coifld be used as environmental stndyo'ar^s ^and develop mat eMals for 
^ their use.. * • ''^ 1 • , ^ 

3. Develop ifistructional aateriA^ tha't stt:engthen the relationship- of ^ 
existTttg ^education programs to environmental edi^catlfiA. i 

,4. ^plain t6 key community leaders and grbup how environmental education 
'^helps accomplish ti^ goals of qualify^ education. ^ . 



TOO-WEEKEND FORMAT 



Trid'ay^, March -17 ^ 
7-^0 - 10:00 p*m.. 



Saturday_^.March^ 




^ 1-5:0Q p.m. 
7-9^00 p.m. 



, - Registration, orientation, philosophy, process, approacl), 
« - cla^si^icatioh and ob'ajervation %dtivities. J 

(Teachers wiij.- be in thr^ee groups* and rotate) ^ 
Environmental' Field lilvestigatiohs ,^ ] 

^^Investigations for Land Use Planning,* Measur^ing^Some ' 

- Criteria^ Interpretihg'^eVtgtltlac^pe . ^ • ' 
\ k Land Simulation Game 

1 ■ ■■ - - ' ■ \ • . ■ 



' S.uoda>% March' 3.9 \ \ - ^ ^ . - > 

^ 8-12:00^ a.m. ' investigations- for Land Use Plannilig^ MeasurinJ^some 

' Watef Quality , ' • 1 - , ^ ' 

- Criteria^, Interpreting the LaAdscajffer p . 



1-3:0(3 p.m. 

• \ 

Friday, * April .7 
-7-^10:00^ p. i». 

Saturday,' -April' 8 
.8-3:00 p. in, 
3-5:00 p.ip.' • 
7-J*O:00 p,m. * 

' Sundavj^ Apr;l_ 9 
^-12:Q0*a.m. 



- Planning for^the Urban InvestJL^atfeion 



I- 'Urban Invest tgations • y ^ > 

- Comparing two En^firotimetits ^ ' . 

- Planning ana development ior s^rlected environmental 
educatjg^ programs (E.S.A^s outdoor schooA/ simulation). 



1-2:00 p.m. 



Teacliers w^ill be divided into\fihree' groups ind id.ll ^ 
select one^,tdpical area ^or th^ 'day: Observing Environ- 
mental Habitats, Mapping^ the^ Envirorapent,, an4 'Creative ^ 
Consnunications ' ^ * 

•'Environmental Education, and th^ Total^Learning En>^ronm^ 



SEVEN-EVENINGS^ AND 1 



TWO-SATURDAY WORKSHOP FOR>IAT 



WfednertaVt January 19 
2:00 - 10:00 p.m. . 



* 4 



Vedtlesday, January 26 . 
7:00 - 10.:00 p.m. 

Wednesday > February 2 
7:00 - 10:00 p,m. 
' ' «» 

Saturday,' P^bfuary S 
8:X)0 - 3:00 p^.' 

Wednesday, February *9 - 
7 :00 10:00 p.m. 



Saturday^ February 12 
3>00 - 3:00 p.m* 

We^esday, February 16 
7:00 - 10:00 pM. u 

^ Wednesday/ February 21 
7:00 10:00 p.m. 

Wednesday,. March 1 



weanescay 
7:00 - 10 



00 p.m. 



- Registration, Problem Solving Process, classif ication^ 
. a^d observation activities 



^ aLand Use Simulation Game 

Preparation ,for Urban Investigartton . 

• ^ ^^ ^ _ ^ 

*" . . • , • > ' * ^ 

- Urban Investigation , ' ' 

- Development of Ehyironiiiental Study Ar^as, *-EnvironinentaI 
Invest'igatLon ,.f or Primary, S'econdary, qGc, • * ' , • 

• , ■ ' ■ •■ • . 

- Investigatfonsi a Wetland Envirpnment at' Ridf^f i^eld Refug 

- Micro-Envir'onmentaL Investigations •* ^ ' 

- Comparison of Urban and Forest EnvirofimeT\t 
Curriculxim Development in Environmental Investigations 



i 
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A (M: -DAY /'OUTDOOR. LABORATORy^ WORKSHOP FORMAT 



r 



f9:00 a.ia. 
9:30 a.m* 



♦ Arrive at area and assemble for orientation to field study. 
Gather into'grot^ps of about 20 each. 

- G^roup Study Areas (S-tudy areas would differ tO' *fit the 



9:30-11:00 a.m. 
11:00-12:30 p.m. 
12:30-l:30p(m. 
1:30-3:00 p. 
•3:00^4:00 p.mj 



4:00 p.m.' 

A 




environment . 



Soil^ "4 } 
Wildlife hi 
Lunch y/\ 
Pjalats 'C%;S 
Evaluation 



4i 
Pla^ts< 

Soils 
Wildlife 



iiy 

/wildlife 
Plants " 

Soils 



1. Fo]^ discussion groups by grade level: 1t3, 4-^7-8, 
" aftd 9-12. Aidiscusjpion leader'and recorder will be 

assigned in each group. ^ .* * * 

2. Brainstorm the to^ic *Tlow can we integrate the 'use and 
study of this outdoor laboratory into our present; classes? 

Dismissed , , ^ » . 
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ACTION PLANNING m CONSTRUCTING AND INTEGRATING AN ENVIRONMENtA L EDUCATIOH 
T' ' CURRICPLUM INTO THE SH STING EDDCAII^AL SYSTEM ^ 



sCooslder Identifying objectives, emrlroBBental Investigations that leil to 
student developed general IzaUons, self^orlented task cards, curriculum rele- 
tlonshlpd, group problem aolvlng rittlls, etc.) 




V 
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. A LIST OF I DEAS' FOR E> E. 'CURRICULUM 

(Compiled frpm Teacher comments) 

* * * • 
Process approach - 

Relate Le^sson plan for environmenSal Investigation's to manjs vorm.oad* of environment. 
Greater exnphasis on social' science. 

More continuity* thoughout c\irriculum and gi^ade levels. 

« • ♦ 

More emphasized simulation- 



.Meet needs of teachers anA^kids. * 

\ . . • , ^ 

Creative Communication 
"-Explication of higher level thinking abilities. 

Direct involvement In cowmmity (commypity education) 
^ Creative student involvement 
Kids sfiouldn't have t^^d in everything/ 
Change life style not technology. 
Make an awareness and action a way of life. 



Stu^nts p^'anning how to use thed 



nei^hbothood 



Tether. become facilitation for learning, (not' source of facts). 

"Change eicisting- priorities. . ' ' ^ . ^ 

. ^ — ^ ^ 

Be active participants, rather ftian just textbo^^s . 

>^xpand existing cuyriculum to compare local and ''now" stuff. ' 

More, creative methods for ijapleaenting. 

Mdn^^^ diverted outside the classroom. * 
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SOME £NVIR0>^1ENTAL EDUCATION .CURRICULUM IDEAS ATO) ^ ^ 

GU IDELDTES PGR Em^IRONMENTAL INVESTIGAJIONS 

Con$lder these items in developing and evaluating your environmental investi- 
gation, (See Guidelines for Collecting data for Environmental Problem Solving)' 

!• Does the activity actually involve the learner in the environment? 
(Consider the list of Learning Processes below) 

2. Is the activity relevant to the learjier in his worl4? 

3. Does the activity include opportunities'^ for problem- solving? 

4. Does the activity include opportunities for the learner to collect and 
record data based* on his o^ observations? 

5. Does" the activity include opportunities for the learner to make his own 
interpretations about the data he collects? 

r 

Two areas for developing enviromnfental investigations include: ^ 
Ex^raples Investigating a Specific Problem 

Develop detailed instru_ctiDns for setting up a long-range environmental 
investigation about a specific topic or problem. 

Effect of Soil Temperature on l^ate of Plant Growth on the Schoolyard, 
\ « 

Correlation Between ObserV^ible Weather Conditions and Local Air Pollution, 
a'ndex - ' ^ % 

Year-Long Inventory of Wildlife Habitat Preference on the Schoolyard 
Comparison of Different Environments 

Develop detailed instructions for setting up an investigation to compare 
different environraents ^ (Specify whether the study involves the total . 
environment, or whether only ^parts--soil, /water , etc., --of that environ- 
ment will be considered.) 

m 

Some Examples, are: ^ ^ 

Comparison of* Urban aild Hural Environments 

Comparisoji of Terrestrial and Aquatic Environment^ - ^ - ^ - 

Comparison of, Schpolyard and City Park Envlronmfents ;^ - , - 
(See* - A Lesson Plan for Comparing Two Et^virOnmcnts) 

*^ k . 

The ^Lesson Plans' in "InvestjLgating Your Environment*' Series - 'U.r. Forest 
• Service has many tasks and investigations to assist in Collecti^ig ^and^ 
interpreting data. 



SAMPLE-^ ENVIRONMENTAL INVESTIGATION ASSIGNMENT FROM A- TEACHER WORKSHOP 
- . . ON ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



* A. -'Descrilte in writing a projact to^^l used in your teaching situation to 
^ inventory, collect and interpret data about .some part of the man-made 
environment in which you live, ^ ^ ^ 

1/ Lt^t procedures in process t^rms. (See^ lesson Plan for. a Process 
Problem Solving Approach to Learning •> ' * 

2. Do not use the same content Msed .this weekend. (Soil pit, stream,, 
forest,, or plants.) ^ 

B. Describe in writing the results of the investigation as done by your 
students. > 



Examples : 



Correlation of Observable weather conditions to air pollution index. 

Correlation. of nian-made sounds to noise pollution. 

Effect of signs and billboards on sight pollution. 

Effect of architecture on aesthetics. 

Impact of local shopping center on community. 

Supertaarket Survey (packaging, buying habits). 

Interpreting the man-made landscape using ar chi tec turaL styles, etc. 
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FORMAT FOR M SaVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM EXERCISE 
ACTIYITY: ^ . ^ f 




GENERALIZATION TO DEVELOP: 
EQUIPMENT: * 
STEPS TO ACTIVITY: Put the le/son into 3 categories: 

1. 'The Preparation ^ - 

2. The^ Investigation (Data collecting & interpreting) 

3. The Followup (Additional dat a^gg llecting/ further interpreting^ 

application to emrironment^L management, etc*) 



P5El>I0RJ'iAI'JCE TASKS: State in terms *tKat descrilie what the learner will be 
DOII^ to demonstrate achievement/of your ol^jectives, ' 

1- " . 

' s 

5. 

3. ' * ■ , 

CURRICULUM RELATIONSHIPS: State how an^' of these cxirriculum areas rr^ght 
pe a part of your activity. 

Social Science (geography, history, economics, sociology/anthropology^ 
political science) , ^ 

Science/Math 

Language/Creative Arts ^ * 

Other* V * 

ECOLOGICAL THIl'ES: Give a^Ht\»ast two. examples of 'how ecological concepts 
can be developed through the activity. E^can^les of some concepts' are * 
' change, diversity , int er r elat ionship , adaptation , etc. 



i 
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; ^OME GUIDELEIKES FOR DEVELOPING OBJECxivSS OR PERFORMANCE TASKS ' 

,1. An objective describes ati e^fpected change 'in the learner's behavior*. 

2. When the learner has J)E>fOiJSTRATED this behavior the^ objectives '1ias been 
♦ achieved. 



3« An objective is a group of words and symbols which dctnmunicate the ex- * 
pectacion oL^the^lMrner so exactly ^hat the others can determine when 
the learner has achieved it. ' ^ ' ' . 

4. A meaningful stated objective, then/ is one that succeeds in communicating^ 
y6ur expectation for* the learner . 

5. The best objective is the "one that excludes th^ greatest number of possible 
alternatives to your goal T (No misinterpretation,) 

' ' ^ . Cromwell Pai^k "School, Shoreline, Wash. 



ACTION WORDS 



Here are nine action words from the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science that apply to curriculum related' activij:ies in the environment;' 
/These are not the only usable action words. 

Identify - The iniividu^l selects a named or described olyect by po'inting to It, 
touching it, or pickfng it up. ^ ^ ^ 

^me ^ - The individual specifies what an object, events or relationship is 
0 called. ' 

Order - The individual arranges three "or more objects or events in a sequejlce 
based on a stated property. * * 

-Describe - The individual states observable properties sufficient to itientif)t.-=-. 
an object, or relationship. • \ ^ 

Dj^'stingujsh - The individual selects an object or event from two or more which 
might be confused. 

Construct - The individual -makes a physical object, a drawing or a written or^ 

' verbal * statement (such as an inference, hypothesis, or a test of any • 
^ of these. i^^^^ . . * '* 

Demonstrate - The individual performs a sequence of operations necessary to ^ 

carry out a procedure ♦ • / v ^ 

State a Rule ^The individual communicated., verbally or in writiog, a*relation- 
v__sh^ or principle th^t could be used to solve ^.problem onperforms 
a tas)c. ^ ' « , • . 

• Apply a Rule - The individual derives an answer to a problejp by using a stated ; 

relationshiij or princijle. * , ^ \^ 
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(Wdtice P^formance- Tasks listed at end of each Lesson Plan in Investigating 
your Environment Series^«.) , , , • 

Consider these items in evaluating your performance tasks: " 

1. ^ Have you described the behavior the Learner >will demonstrate as evidence 
' * that he has achieved the performapce task?V , * % , 



^ Is it a measurable action or .^^formance by the learner?^ (See list 
Action Words) ^ > ^ 



of 



2, * Ha^e you stated tl).e con4itions you will impose upon the learner vhen he 
is demonstrating his ma&tfery of the* p^fo^^^^e task?' 

Examples* ^ • • ». • 

' ^ : 

.using the length of his ovn step*He will demonstrate ' 

given a list of rocks he wilt distinguish j , ^ 



given a set o^f tree samples he will construct, a dichotomous key_ 



L J. ^ 

using a highway map of bis state he will ^escribe_ 





0N3 WAY Td SET UP JOUR-'OBJECTTV?: 
fNSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE: 






What will the learner be DOING?' 

— ^ -4 


*Write: " * 










^^^^ ^ 


% 




What CONDIT^ISMt will be imposed? 


\ 


* 

1 






♦ 


Hoy will success be RECOGNIZED? 




^ . K 


% 











\ 



\ 



. The, complete instructional objective, should be written below. 



\ 
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\^ CURRICULUM DEVELOPM ENT QU ESTIONS 

(These questions should be used and^^t^oiisldered near th^nd of a couirse 
■ or after the actual, environmental investigations^ and activities have' 
been done.*) . t j^ • ' 

« * ♦ * 

!• " What processes and methods did you use in your investigations? ^ 
2. What other methods and procedures could you have used? 

• " • . ■ ■■ 

If *you had more time, what' additional iuformation could- you collect 

* In' your area? 



^ k. What are some ^focus words'' t^hat could be used to study ^an area? 
* (change*,* repetition, continuity, injferdependence, etcO 

Describe one or V^o .activities that you can do. with your stud^s to 
investigate some part of your community envlronnieirt\ 



What'part of our investigations/ tjiat we ha^done^ can be directly 
replicated with audiences or students in your teaching situationsT 



. ACTION PLAWHIRG'FOR PmTCTG THE CDMPOlfENT 




OF TEE PI^ TOGKlHEy 



! (Heviev the parts of the plan--E. Conmitteir, ^^.A.'e/ Workshppr, 
'cWriciauii, aDi list the^tepsMoe'etiagalrtarget d5te§, ^proiects, etc., 
heeded to Wlement the^^^an. , Identify lndlvld\ial8 ijpd/or groyxpn best 
qualified, to linpl«nent varies parts of plan.) . ^ ^ ^ 
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^ ' GREA*^' CCMfJNICATIONS IN THE OUTDOOI^ ENVTRollENr " T 

The foUowiilg. a suggested list of activities^thiat could be^used^in any enviitoment. 
The activities are desijgned to help the student sharpen. |)is ol?sfervation skills, and 
then conminicat^'^s perceptions aj5d feelings aboyt the environment ^o others. 

I. ON TOE WAY TO IHE SPECIFIO AREA: 



A. Notice colors that are present. ' 

B. Give the colors descriptive names rather than cbnmon ^ames (as if no one 
had ever deteimined color words).. * * ^ 

C. Stop-along the trail and describe several colors as a group. * 



AT TOE ACTIVITY SITE: 



A. ; What f»n you see around you? Discussion.' ' r 
•B/ What do you hear? Loudest noise? ^Smallest sound? etc. - 

C. ^ What phrases miglit we" use to desci/ibe this-area?^ (do a few orally). 
1. Jot down -two or so phra^ses of your own. n ^ 

^ 2. Get the group into a semi-circle^^and have each person read his prai^ses;^ 
Do this in cpaick order so. that they will* fit together and sound like 

• - one poem. ^ ' , \ - • 

^ 3. Change the order, of the group so that the phrases written make better 
sense. " Hate people form smaller groups and combine their phrases' and 
^^•j then. read them orally. (Do either of thege activities). ^ *^ 

D. *"How can ail area such as this dictate mood? 

1. What role does color plaey in creating this mood? / 

2. How might oxir reaction, be cJLfferent if this area were bllack. and whiteT 
Monochromatic ? h " ^ 

3. What are some' advantages of colef -in our env-iroment? ^ -v -. ^ 

4. How does color enhance or enrich our enviroAnent? ^ ' ' - 
,E. Throw kway (scatter) art: * , - 

* 1. Choose one pattern; shape, color, etc. ►you 5eie and collect several 

- - , ' pieces- of foresi; litter that illuistrate the pattern, etc. Arrange 
^ these pieces %i your hanci; 

2. Share with the 'group.. ^ * * 

. FT Time alone » 

1. Environmental interaction is a personal reaction to §Urf oundings . 

• You are to spend the n^xt 45 minutes^by yourself. You should select 
'\ an area that is out^fcyisyal rajige ft«M . anyone eli^e* You may sketch, 
^ ^ . ' ^ write, or just^e alone. (Hand out anyYatjerials group members may 
' , ^ neetL) ^ \. ^ ' , ' ^; */ 

2. After 45 mi^iutes regroup, fdf a discussion: ' ^ ^ 

r " * Feelings? • v : ' 

• h\ Reactions? . , ^ , ' 

' . p. Share any sketches,- .poems, etc; that individuals cqme up id'th. 

HI. GROLfP PROJECT ^ ^ ; . ^ , s</ * 

^ A.. Mi^-dpes nature cocnnunicate with us? (color? i^fepe? location? season? 
. ^'wlTght- ^intensity? .shadows?- life or lack of it? etc.) Discussion. 

B. How might \k cohmtmicatg to others our prtpi^es^ions of,, or reactions to, , 

. this environment (site)? * ' 

. • , ^ : : : ^ — 



U.^S. For6st Service 
' Denver^ Col^ado 




... . . - -"x- . --^^ 

C. Wha£ are some possible tools for conmunication? sketch (natural media), 
poem (cinquain, Hail?u, blank verse, etc.)> collage, narrative (poem or . 
prose), map of the area (student made), randon thoughts, flat item mounting 
(jforest litter) or maybe a sound' recording with slides. 

D, For the next 40 to 60 minutes we are^going to .con5)ile a booklet that will 
.CQnmunicate to others our inpressions of and reactions to this site. You 

^ \ may work as individuals or iri^ small groups.- . ^ 

IV. FOLLOW-UP DISCUSSION: - ^ * 

'A. Examine the .outcome of the project. If time allows each participant may 
want" to explayi his contribution. (This type of follow-up may not be 
nfecessary.) you may want to have everybne look over and enjoy the booklet • 
B. If possible, a reproduction of the booldet should be made available to all 
-"7 group members. - » ^ 

m 

\, . Diane Brownfield, Milwaukee, Oregon 

3/9/71 . 
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A FEW LANGUAGE AND ART ACTIVITIES *IN THE OlOTOOR ENVIRONMENT' , ^ • 

DEVELOPING A SENSE OF TOUCfl / ^ ^ ^ ° ^ / 

Spend a few minutes expiori^ig^ designated environment ^hrough' the sense ^ of tpuch, 
Ifrite. down descriptions of the way t;hings feel, ' - . ^ \ f 

aiare.the description with^thfr jest of the groijp. ^ . ' * 

?ut sane of the description phrases together to" make a ^rbup poem, * ^ 

DEVELOPING COLOR IMAGES ^ " * ^ ' \ . ' ' ^ • * * 

%; ; Introduction to this outdoor activity could begin fey reading excerpts fron 

Hailstones 2^ Halibut Bones, 6r simply byasldng questions about color, Qreen' 
. - is the exan5)le given. Other colors may be substitute!. What 'are green things^ . 
you can see? ,What are the sounds of green? How does gregi fe'fel? What are the 
tastes of -green? What things smell .green? Gri^gh is the, feeling of^ - - - 

WALK TO OBSERVE FOREST INFLUEfJCES (factors that change tfie„ environnent) ' ^ 

List the factors, observed. ^. : ^ " 

STUDY LOG (last winter's blow-down, a tree that split up the raidcilej insect damage on 
"^"^ log nearby) - ^ ^ '\ 

List all the things that liave changed, and are changing the tree. ^M.low 10-15 • 
miwtes. * ' , . • " , ^ 

Order these factors the way you thii^they happened. ^ / 
Count rings on the sections of the ^ cut iq). 

Why is there- a difference in the raiBber^of rings on sections of the same ' 

Spend 3-5 minutes writing .down yfejlr thoughts .on the "above question. 

Discuss, your ideas. \ ^\ ' - ^ . 

. STUDY SNAGS in the area that have evidence of forest influences, (snag with pileated 
woodpecker holesi burls, fungi, etc*) .1 

Slcetch thpse trees th)at show*in|luences dnd write down ideas you h^ye * for 

possible language activities using these trees. ; J 

Slcetch snag using najxiral material and vfriting tinquain^jjpi ' ^ . • • I - 

J Observe evidence of change oh stiag. Use clhipfir^ chircdBT , Cblaipk^., rotten wood 
' '(brown), ellc liphens iCgreen-yellow^ , bracken fern (gree^ iodine conk' (red) j 
Sketch on manila paper. • \ 

CINQUAIN ' . . i ^ ' ^ . > i ' 

•Write a cihquain about pi^ snag. . , t ^- . ' 

1 word to name su|j< 

2 words to descrile it^^ 

3 words of actloniabout ^ ^ 

' / 4 word phrase abodt it (in this case,. what this snag means to the rest of*' 

. ^ ' |Jie enV'ironment) y \ . ' ^ 0 ' 

I'word that sums up the subject ^ \ . ^ 

IMAGES AhO HAIKU . ^ ^ ^ ' " ^ ^ . . " * 

Sit on^end of dock or other NEAT place. 
• Write one image or impression for each of the senses. V 

(imagery or Ss^ression is very loosely jdefined as a "vord,pi<ture'^) 

words which .brin^"to-mind a brief iripression of a .scene.) ' 
• seeing - ripp^s shifting their p<>^itioil around the. lake. ^ 
hearing - wd^ rising afiid fallihg /through the ttees^^ige lining louSer and^ 

' ^ closer and then- fading away/ * ^' ' v \ 

anelling - the smell of jxingent pinfes. * _ » . • i 

etc., etc. 



. ■ ■ . • .• 

Explain technical specification for HAIKU - three lii^s of 

• 5 syllables. ^' • 

' , * ^ 7 syHables • • \ ^ • ■ : 

j|5 syllabjts , ^ ^ ' ~~ , - , ^ 

Totaling 17 syllables wMch give* a< Arief ifnpression of sothq aspect of nature .. 
From these ijnna|?es, construct a HAlISDl ' ' - ' - 

"Ripples make* their way at:ross - •^'W' 

• . the lake as the wind ^ . ' . 

vAisU.es tlirough the pines. ^ 1' * * \ 

^ ' ' / X. . ^' ^ - ^ 

• , Describe the next six sounds yoiA hear — ^ ■ . % ' 

Which ,are -laan-made sounds? \ - ' 

• Which are natural aounds? 

Which spunds jvere most pleasing to you? . . • „ 

. • Did your reaction, to the sounds reflect past a^^sociations with^ those sounds? 
Write a HAIMdTabout the sounds and their effect on_ybu. ^ ^« ^ ' ♦ 

' - (XMWCAnON IHRSuGH CONVERa^TION - ^ * 

According to Mother W^st Wind, ^imals, conversed quite,» freely with each other. . Do 
' anojuals really conraunicate? Ifcw? Do birds conminicate^ with mamnais? hliy? Using, 
•study skills, create^ a situAon in the outdoors whereby animals. might be conversing. 
^ Or, perhaps you might come face .to face \4th an.-animal v^le on a^hike. What 'would 
your conversSTon with that animal be like? Study Sldlls: punctuation, quotations, . 
capitali2atid|. ^ . • ' ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

' RIDDLES ' ; • . • / \ < . . ' ' ' . 

' . Study the materials on'th^ forest floor. Discuss the gjiplications of the effect of ' 
these materials on the forest. Differentiate between natural forest lit^r and 
. ' man-.maxie litter: Activity: Review the fiv^* senses i ChxJse an object' from t^e . 
forest floor. Using the five 5en^s, 'write a riddle describing .this object. . 'It 
may'be rhyme »or prose. Example': This object -is about the size of a small /ckild'' s 
fist. It feels^^sonething like a scouring sponge, but it smells better '^thto that. ^ 
^t; 'smells like'warra stAw, and crackles Whefti t squeeze^ it by my ear. It^s^sort of 
yellowish-green. I didn't want to taSte it. \ ^ ^ 

EVIDENCE OF -WILDLIFE ' " ' . . \ ' ' • ' . , 

, • .)felk to pile of cut-up Douglas fir conps.^ ^ 

ij/hy are these h^re? ' , • V - 

* ; tonstructr a story on evidence foMn^: ^ , ^ . \ , 

f % .Wl^t'v^s the squirrel after? Where are the seeds in a coi^? How^:many. seeds per. 
, . bi'actT- Itow i^y seieds |^r Douglas fir cone? (Count s^eral aixi take average) ' 

Why are tJiere so iiaJiy cone pieces in bne ^lace rather than scattered around? t / ^ 
^ Follow up any or all of above topics* in a written activity^ , ^ ^ 

Use cut-up cone nart;^' in a/design'to ^.pasted on 8 x 10 c-ardboard. ' Use as onany 
part^f the cone as possible.-. ' " * ^ 

j^INI-MURAL OF FOREST imUEMgES ' ) ' ' - / ' ^ . • - ' ^ ^ ^ . ' 

\ - Collect influences (dried njaterials* wily, - cones, twigs,, barkV lichen, ^oil, etc.) 
(aue ,on S X '7 cardboard in a pleasing arrangement: ' " 

> CARTOON AND'.tlMERICK^^ (5R 'CAPTIONf > „ ^ ' .~ / ' •* ' ^ 

Glue on piece of Ponder osa pine Jbark on a 5x7 cardboard*. • V 
' Using only a fd^t penVsto'^ch in details of axartoon, using the V^ce of bark as 
* part of*the'^ene> ' _ *, * t . . * ' . ^ . /> 

, * --tWrite a limerick to.^ccoriplany the picture'. (Can write a caption for the Cartoon t/ 
^ t ^instead)^ * • ' * i ^ ' > ^ , , ^ 

PONDEROSA PIN E BARK THIMS' ' ' ^ ' '^^ r ' 

^ (Collage, Mosaic, Design, or whatever) ^ . , . * . 

. ' Collect pieces. of bairk afldWange^them," glue on board. \ - . 

^ * ^ *. f ' by-Charline McDonald, PhyUis ^ger, Zefe Butler 



''fifDdm THE SCHDOLH^ARD" ACTIVITIES. 

USiNcf TOE SENSES 

^ * • . . ' 

Equipnent Needed : ^ ^ ' * ^ 

} — :^ 
1 sfieet (rf. drawing paper (8^5 x 11") (manila) per child* 
^Each child brings one dark crayon (green, black, brpwir, etc.). . # 
Each adult leader should have a. clip-board and paper and pencil** * • 
List as many of the children's conroents as possible .for each activity, 

Tell the children you are .vrftjjig down trfieir discretions * * . 

At intervals throu|hout the activity, read back their COTiments to them. 

At the CTd of each, activity, read what was said as a sunmary , 4 ^ \ ^ ' 

Gtoup leaders shoJ^d ^ve the ccanmerits and descriptions to the teachers at 
^ the etid of the field trip for use back a€ school to make Experience charts 
and story-biting, j X ' ^ . ' • 

"Sound" .Hike - .00-15 minutes) ' / ^ ' \ 



Grwp ledger tikes kids for walk. 

Stop at^ intervals along the way. Have kid^ close eyes and listen for 30? 
secortds. At the end of 30 seconds, kids describe a sound they heard. 



{ 



\GrAjp leader should wite down the way each kid described his sound.) ^ 

Try 1 to stop in diJferent plkces so there will be a variety of sounds, to be 
heard^ ' ' 

See how man^different'' sounds your group can discover. 

Ask: Which s^aand did you like best? ' ' / 

"why? ^ * - ♦ G - % .\ . 

Does it' remind yoil of somethiiig else? 

Which sound is 'the logdest? The guietest? 'The highest? ^The lowesf? 

\ ^ _ ; ' • \ . /-^ ■ ' ^ ' . 

Mini- Forest - ^y\pproximately 15 minutes) , 4 ' 

(Investigatii^ ap Arm-Circle of Grass) ^ 

1. . Lie on t hfii. gr ound Kf ace down. ^ ^ . ' " 

2^ Make' a cirROe by stretching your ^arms out in front of you on the groidid. ' 

Find at least- five different plants inside that circle jnade with your arms 
4V ^e if you.cajVffind ^y. tiny aniinals crawling through the gras?. 
5. Kna^ elsp do you ,see^ ^G^y dead Ijrayes W twigs?) / 

^r^ the 'gra^s sp^fff^iiyi describe 'what you see. . . ^ , ^ 

*Jig Idea Many plants/^ anamals live togeth/fet iji a comminity. 



— — r 



U, S.' Forest Service 
* Denver, Colorado ' 



Sketchijng - (15-20 minutfs) " . - 

Find two trees vdth different shapes. . Observe and sketch one treeiat a time. 

f 

1. Look at»the tree? from a distance. > * ' / ■ * 

/ 2. With your finger, "trace'' (in the air) the shape of the tree. ^ (Do this from the 
ground up to "top an4 from top down to* ground,) ^ * 

3. Describe the shape of the tree. 

4,. Make a '^telescope" with your hands, look through this 'fetelescope*^ at your tree' 
frOTi a distaiKre, 

5. Describe how the branches* go out from the trunk. (Up? Oatf Down?) . 

6. ;Hold out your arms to^ghow how the branches grow out from tlie tree trunk \ 

7. closer to .the tree!^ What ^ else do^you notice, about it? 

.8; Get^JoSe to the trunk of the tree. Look up into the tree. • What do you see?' 
9, ' Go to a 'comfortable place where yod can see your tree. Sketch i^t with the 

* crayon you brought. J ^ , L " 

10* Repeat ^procedure for second tree. ' W 



Add some of* nature's color to your sketch. 



Pick sqne ^ass. Use it as a crayon. *Rub it around^ on tHe paper to' show where the 
' .green is^ on your- tree. 

Pick a yellow dandelion blosson. Use it as a crayph somewhere on your Sketch. 
^Touch and Feel" Hike. - (Approximately 10-^15 minutes) 

.Grc«p leader takes ^dds-for a waHc. Gives following^ direct i<ms^t intervals- along , 
. the walk'. ' (Add. others when appropriate.) • ' ,1 

1. Find the hairiest leaf around. ^Bring* back a tiny bit of it. Canpare with -your 

other group members. • ' 7 - 

'2. , Fijyi the softest leaf .• / /-'^ • / v . / " * % 

3. ^jad the smootjiegt rock. - . ^ ^ , 

4. Find^e roug}]^st^ twtg. ^ 

5. ?ind something cool . ' ' . , . 

6. Find soroethiruz wapa * 

7. Find something bimpy . . . ^ ; ' 
^ 8. ■ Find something dry. - * - ^ ' * 

"Cblof ' Hike ' ^ ^ 

' 1. Look €or things that are different colors of ^er^.^ Bring back three or i^arf- 
green things.^ - . - ^ . . . ^ , * * 



Arratige them in your Jiand 'according to lightest green to darkel^t green. 
aj|des 



2.* Find a^j^escribe things t^t are: 



yel low- p mk- brovm- grey . 



c o 
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Determine length of step. Use this unit of measurement for: 

(Salcularte perimeters and areas of schoolyard activity s^ce^ (playfield, 
^ . ball diamonds, open fields^ etc.). Convert measurements to yards, meters. 

Construct a conversion scale for metric measur«nents using the length 
of your step. 

Find pMt how many times you need- to run around* the piayf ield to run \ 
* a mile. , - ^ ^ ' 

Find out |x>w many acres are on ypur playfield. - • 

Construct' a map of the schoolyard using the plane table me'^Kxl. 
, M^p to scale. ^ 

'(Use Bo^ Scout Merit Badge Series on Surveying as a reference.) , 

Determine ^^ights^f trees, utility poles on or adjacent to schoolfyards, using 
•triangulation^and a stick at least>s long^as ypur arm. ^ ^ 

Compute^ cubic volutoe of trees and utility poles using above method. 

Determine percCTjages of 'slope of land using a yardstick, another stick, a 
baby food jaf half filled with water. ^ 

Construct^ a topographic mode^ of your schoolyard using layers of cardboard. 

|Learn to use ecmpass^and determine cardinal directions) on schoolyard. Orient 
map and compass to actual landscape from schoolyard., 

Learn to use imsJtaijt magper and use it with the coii?>ass; * 

Cbseive and sketch geometric shapes seen on schoolyai;d or adjacent areas. 
(Find triangle^s, circles, Tectangles,' squares, lines, etc.) ^ ) 



Observe and con5>are the shapes of trees. ,^ ^ . . 

HDW*many shapes can you find? j 

Di^uss the shapes. Is it inriangular? Like a coIioti? Evenly tapered? 

Low and spreading? R^fgular? Irregular? * 
Find two tre|s with distiw:tly different shapes a»i sketch them. 
Look for different ,shapes of trees on the jfcrizon. 

•©bserve tod compare' tjie branching of, trees. 

Hqw-many d^ifferent directions do trees branch?. ' 

ffew^do the' branches grow out^rom the tree? Straight ,out? ^ Out and then 
down? Out and then ^ at ends^ ' • , * * ^ 

Fihd two trees >*iose branches grow dif^ferently and sketch just the way the 
branches grow.. .. .. ^ / 

Writ^ a coir?)arisOn about ^the differences in brancMng of these trees. 

'■^ ' ' " . ■/ ■ 253- • . V 



Disserve and con|)are the. foliage of trees. 



How many different textures of fol^i^e do you observe? 
Do the leaws grow, up from the branches? Or do they grow down? 
^Do the leaves grow all along the branch, or only at the ends? 
Do the leaves hide part of the branch? T 

Find two trees Kith different textures and ^Itetch your iinpression of the 
textures. 

Observe and compare Jthe colors in trees. , 

How many different colors can you find in the trees? 

Observe one tree at various times of a sunny day and compare the light patterns. 

Observe, ski^tch, or photograph the designs and patterns madf by the shadows of trees. 

Observe and conpare the bark of trees. . 

How many different textures ^can you find? , ^ 

Make bark rubbings wjth pewsprint and crayon^ 

How do trees enhance^^t^^YirJJtsifnt of your schoolyard? 
WEED PATCHES 

% 

Look for the different colors of ^ the plants. Arrange. the colors in a list 
lightest* to darkest: 




2. County and record the different kinds of plants tn^ are b#low your^ kne^^^— ^ 
' a. ^ many plants, have few leaves? < 



b. How mariy plants have many l^ves?, 

c. How mariy kinds of plants ir.^ stickery? 

d. • Do any of the plants have flowers?- 

List the colors of the flowers 



-3 



e. ' Do any of the plants have seed pods? 
Describe the different pods: 



3. Now record the same data for the plants that^afe above your knees: 
a. Number. of different ^kinds: 

1- • • • 



b. Plants with many leaves? 

c. Plants with few leaves? > . ■ 

d. Plants that are stickery? , - 

e» Do any of these 'plants have f!^owers? 
List colors of flowers: . 



ERLC 



f. ^ Dq any#f thes^ plSnts have seed pods? 
' Describe the se^pods: - 




1. 



at* 



Are there any plants hig'her than your head? 

Are there njany, or just a few? - 

Describe these plants: / 



5. .On a separate piece of paper, choose one of the following to do: 
« a. Choose one weed and write a riddle about it, using four of « the five senses . 

to describe it. , * ' * . 
4 Which of ou^ five seises wuld you not use ^ 
b. Write a poem describing the weed/ or a poeirrtelling about the color "green." 
c. Write an imaginary story explaining how^the tallest weed became so tall. ^ 

INTERPRETING CUL1X3RAI, HISTORY - AROUND gjgOL ' ' ^ , 

Inventory building structures within a given distance from your school. 

Develop a classification system for types of buildings. (Shape, roof stepe, and type, 
materials- in construction, etc.) 

Develop a means of classification for age of buildings. - ..." 

M9P the vacant buildings within a given distance of your school . 

Determine how long buildings ^ve been vacant. (Observe. deterioration, interview 
locSl .residents, xonsult written records, etc.) 

What function did- the building perform "\rfien. it v^s in usef 

What factors caused the building to become' vacant? . . 

Who owns the building niJw? Is there another 'possible use f or ,the building? 

' * ^ ' / * * ^ 

Make an inventory of f einces within a given distance of your schbo^^. 

i What different types did you find? 

Wiat different materials have been used in the fences?' 

Develop a qlassification system -fbr the fences you o^serv^ed. 

Develdp s^^hart showing the type of f eikes and their roo^t^j 

If possible, find pieces of discarded ffexKres and can^^^ 
uses for each. \/ ^ ^ ^ 

Use J^^jal photo to locate section comers in your- a^i.' jPf"pps*^Me, go to that 
, location. and look fof a witness tree. >See if scjibMg ig identifiable. ^ 

Locate the*«atershed in y^iich your school is located; What land uses are in that ^ 
watershed? , - / • ^ \ ' 

^ Locate tfie source pf your comfnunityNgjwater *supply. V/hat changes 'have occurred* in the 
water supply situation in your cafwninity? * . , . , , • . ^ 




\- ; • ^ . • a^t ^4:,Donald and Zee Butler * 5/f 0 J 
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EQUIPMENT LIST 

This is a basic list of materials needed when plunning ja >Forest Senrice 
Environmental Education Workshop. Most of the^e items shouid'be ordered 
at least 4 weeks prior to session in order to insure delivery, 
(Approximate cost 9ii||initiating f/rst workshop - $250) ^ ' 



Juantity 
30 

1 
2 



Source 

Don Ratliffe 

4930 'Country Ciub Way' 

Corvallis,: Oregon 97330 

Hardware store ^ , 



.Laboratory thermometer, water . Instrument Service Co. 
30-120° F.' pocket testing P.O. Box'5^48 
in rfetal case ^ Denver,^ Colorado^217 



• E4uipn^gnt Item • 
Compass, Silva Pathfinder 

* 

100' tape 



. ^ ^Total 

Unit Cost Cost A 

$ 2.00 ea ' • $60. Op 




2 Soil thermometer' 0-220 F*. . 
6"-spik? stera\ 1 1^2" dial 

10 # Pocket Soil ph Kit * 
1 



1,000 




,1 1/2 02. jelley cups with 
lids V 

Water Test Kit:- Model QMO' 
02GO2ph 



Increment borer - 12" / 



6' cloth sewing tapes 



(diamtter tapes) *^ 

^Gre en bamboo garden. stakes 
^ (measure heig?^ 

Hand lens - 8X w7neck cords 



ditto ' 

V^n Waters 5 Rogers 
4300 Holly 

Denveii, Colorado 80216 ' 

Wholesale Fountain Cft. , . 
936 SE Clay Street ' . 
Portland,-'' Oregop 97214 

Hach Chemical Co.. 
P.O. Box 907 

713 South Duff ^ ^ 
Ames, Iowa SQOIO . ' 

Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 
Box 8397 

205 West Rankin Street 
Jacks0n, Mississippi 39204 

Dime stare 
Garden store 



Oregpn Museum dj^ 

Science and Industry 
4015 SW Canyon Road\ 
Portland, Oregon 97221 



5,00 ear 
9.^5 eaj^ 



8-77 ea 



2.25 ' 



lO.OO/M 



28-50 ea 



40.75 .ea 



5.00 
18.50 

17.54 

22.50 

# - 

10.00 



40.7! 



i.no 



.10 ea 
.^0 bdle 
l,40=ea 42. 0( 



.r>o 



I 
1 

20 



Shovel 
flatchet 

Wooden strifes, for compass fame 



t 
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